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Publisher's Note 

tt is \rfth min gled feelings that the publisher presents 
to Ae public the first volume of the late Professor 
R. D. Baneiji’s History of Orissa. The complcflon of the 
first half of the work is undoubtedly an occasion for Joy and 
thanksgiving. But the friends and admirers of the author 
cannot but be sorry that he has not lived to see the publlca- 
fion of even the first volume of his book. Throughout the 
period of writing it, he had to fight manfully against the 
ravages of a fell cUsease which at length removed him 
from the scene of his earthly labours. 

Rakhal Das Banerjl’s labours in the field of 
Epigraphy and Numismafics produced some of the 
most valuable materials for the reconstrueflon 
of the history of Ancient India, ffis work in the 
sphere of Archeology, during his long conneeflon 
vith the Archeological Survey of India, was brilliant and 
valuable, crowned as it was by his epochomaldng discovery 
^%nd recognition of the pre-historic dvllization of flie Indus 
valley which has opened a new chapter in the history of 
the world. Indeed In him India has lost a most eminent 
archeologist and historian. 

Some typographical mistakes and other defects may be 
found in the book, as the author could finally revise only 
a portion of it in proof and that, too, while suffering from 
illness. These, it is hoped, will be excused. 


RC. 



ADDENDUM TO CH. Vffl 


An inscribed Puri Kushan coin was assigned by die 
writer to the middle of the 7th century a. d. ; possibly to 
the 6th century.* Wridng on a similar hoard of coins from 
Balasore, Rai Bahadur R. Chanda writes : 

“Hitherto only one coin of this type, noticed by Messrs. 
Walsh and Banetji, has been known. The Balasore hoard 
Includes sixty-three coins \rith the legend fanka. In this group 
Pandit B. B. Bidyabinod distinguishes four different types 
and among the other coins of the hoard no less than twenty- 
eight types in accordance with the difference in the position 
of the sun and die crescent and the attitude of die standing 
figure. In this connection I may refer to another hoard of 
copper coins of the'Piui Kushan’ type found in assodation 
of a large number of copper coins of Kanishka and 
Huvishka. This hoard was found in 1923 in an earthen pot 
buried in a tield at Bhan)akia in the Panchpir Subdivision 
of the Ma3nirbhan) State. The Mayurbhanj hoard includes 
two coins widi the legend fanka. As coins of so-called 
‘Puri Kushan* type have been found not only in the Puri 
District, but also in the Balasore District, the Ma 3 rurbhan] 
State, in Orissa, in the adjacent Ganjam District in the 
Madras Presidency and in the Singhbhoom District in 
Chota Nagpur it, would now appear reasonable to drop die 
name .‘Puri Kushan’ and designate this dass of coins as 
‘Oriya Kushan.’ ’’* 

I Th» Journal of fho Bihar and Orissa Hesaarch Soctsfy, VoL V, 

P^78a84. 

3 Annual Report of die ArchBoloflcal Survey of India, 1924-2S, 
pp. 131-32. 



Preface 

The first suggesfion for writing a History of Odssa was 
made to me twenty years ago by Sj. Rama Prasad Chanda, 
B. A. (now Rai Bahadur Rama Prasad Chanda, B.A., bjv^b.. 
Superintendent of die Archseological Section of the Indian 
Museum at Calcutta), when he came to Calcutta on special 
leave to collect materials for his epoch-making work, "The 
Indo~Aryan Raced'. Eighteen years afterwards the same 
scholar made arrangements for the publication of this work 
in consultation with Sj. Ramananda Chatterjee, m. a. 

During the course of the compilafion of this work 
I have received very great help from Pandit Tarakeswara 
Ganguli of the Mayurbhanja State in the shape of copies of 
important records In the Records Departments of various 
local Governments and the Government of India, original 
and unpublished copper plate grants from the States of 
Dhenkanal and Baudh and arrangements for facilities for 
my short tour in the Baudh State. Without his help it 
would have been Impossible for me to complete this work 
within a short time. I am also very much Indebted to 
Mr. G. S. Sardesai, b. a., formerly of Baroda, and at present 
of Poona, for much valuable help, the prindpal of which is 
the loan of two copies of the very rare Bakhar of the 
Nagpur Bhonsles by Kashlnath Rajesvar Gupte. At first 
Mr. Sardesai sent me an Incomplete copy of this Bakhar 
belonging to Mr. Ganesh Gopal Khandekar of Harasiddhi 
Gate, Ujjrin ; but later on at my request he sent a complete 
copy from his own library, along with a set of exceecUngly 
rare printed letters of Yasovant Rao Holkar, 
written to Raghuji Bhonsle n on the eve of the Thli'd 
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Maratha War. WUfaout Mr. Sardesd’s help it would not 
have been possible for me to utilize all known sources of 
the History of Orissa during the Maratha period. I 
understand from my friend Nawabzada A. F. M. Abdul 
All, Keeper of Records of the Government of India that a 
fifth Volume of the Calendar of Persian correspondence 
is almost ready for publication, and I regret very much 
to state that I cannot utilize the mass of material regarcUng 
the condition of Orissa during the latter part of tiie 
Maratha period which it must contdn. Throughout the 
compilation of titis work I have recdved many valuable 
suggestions from Mr. Paramananda Acharya, B. Sc., 
Archeological Scholar, Nayurbhanja State, the real dis> 
coverer of the Neolithic site of Bddyapur. If was possible 
for me to examine the Important temples at Gandharadi 
and other antiqidties in the Baudh State on account of the 
very great interest in the History and the antiquities of the 
country of Rajah Narayan Prasad Dev, Chief of Baudh. 
The photographs of the Gandharadi temples and that of the 
colossal image of Buddha in Baudh town were supplied by 
Raja Narayan Prasad Dev, for which I am very much 
indebted to Urn. I owe a deep debt of gratitude to Sj. 
Ramananda Chatfeijee for going through the final manus' 
cript of this voluminous work before it was sent to the 
press. Easily, I must thank my friend Sj. Kedamafh 
Chafteijee, B. Sc., for taldng infiitite trouble about the 
printing, illustration and pubttcation of this work He has 
helped me at every stage, helping me whenever my phyrical 
incapadty made if impossible for me to expedite this work 

R.D. Banbrji 


BBHAitBs Hindu UNiysnsny 
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HJSTOPy OF ORISSA 

CHAPTER I 

TOPOGRAPHY 

The country, which is now known to us as Orissa, 
as ori^ally included in die country or prorince of 
[aliftga. The modem term, Ofissa, is derived from 0(}ra, 
hlch is the name of a very small part of Orissa. The 
Juntry of Kalidga was practically co>extenslve with the 
IfiyB'speaking tracts of Bihar and Orissa and Madras, 
is also quite possible that pordons of the Telugu«speaklng 
istricts to the north of the Delta of the Godavari were 
riginally OriyB-spealdng districts. The Godavari-Krlsh^a 
'dab, especially that part of it which lies at the bottom of 
le Eastern Ghats, was the march'land between KaliAga and 
;e Andhra country. An account of Orissa must, therefore, 
icessarlly be an account of KaliAga or Greater 
rissa, as she originally was, undl the last days of heT 
dependence. 

The country of KaliAga was dlrided from very early 
nes into diree parts and was called Tri-Kafihga. This 
rm was translated into the Dravidlan languages as Mu4tt‘ 
allAga, which the western writers, Megasthenes and Pliny, 
snsllterated Into "Modo-Galingam’' Some modem 
riters i&y that Ma4u and Kalihgam become Makkalihgam, 
combined according to the rules of modem Tdbgu 
ammar. Mr. Ramdas suggests that this term Is derived 
}m Modugula, the name of a village in the Vizagapataip 
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district.* But Mr. Ramdas has not proved whether the 
modem rules of combination (sandhi) held good in the 1st 
century A. D. or not. The existence of the term Tri- 
Kaiihga in Sanskrit tempts us to accept Mu4tt-KaHhgam as a 
direct translation of the Sanskrit form or vice versa. The 
natural division of the northern extremity of the Eastern 
coast of the Bay of Bengal is very well suited to the term 
Tri’Kalihga. The country of KaMga originally extended up to 
the modem districts of Medinipur and Howrah in Bengal. 
Even in Mughal times the.Suvarparekha river, now in the 
south-western part of the district of Medinipur, was regarded 
as the northern boundary of Orissa. Even now the titles of 
the majority of Hindu Zamindars of Medinipur prove that 
they were land-holders and feudatories of the Hindu kings 
of Orissa at no distant date. The people of south-western 
Medinipur are very much like those of Balasore and the 
Mayurbhafija State in manners, customs, language, and 
caste. Towards the west the language of Orissa gradually 
merges into that of the aboriginal tribes, who live in the 
seduded valleys of the Eastern Ghats, beginning \rith Dhal- 
bhum and Singhbhum to the north and west of Mayurbhafija 
and ending with the States of Karond, Ranker and Bastar in 
the Central Provinces. The districts of Khammamet and 
Nalgonda in the Nizam’s dominions lie on the Ghats 
immediately to the west of the KfishnS-GodSvari Dodb an(i 
these are the northern-most districts of the Telugu country 
on the Deccan plateau. The vast country on the 
eastern shore of the Bay of Bengal, which extended 
from the Delta of the Ganges to that of the GodSvari was 

Joiimat of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vof. XIV, 1028, 
00. 550-40 
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dilled KallAga in ancient times. Nature has divided this 
tract into three different parts, die &st of which consists biF 
the flat alluvial plain which begins from the western bank of 
the Damodar and contains the hill tracts of Mayurbhafija, 
Keunjhar and Angul. This tract is Intersected by die great 
rivers RupnBrByan, Haldi, SuvarparekhS, Barabalang, 
ValtaraQi, BrShma^l and the now defunct PrSchl. The 
second division begins from the right bank of the 
MahSnadi and contains the hilly tracts between that river 
and the Godavari and is bisected by the Rushikulya river. 
Here the hills extend almost to the sea and the width of the 
coast land is extremely narrow with certain extensions, as in 
the tract of the country between the MahBnadl Delta and 
the Chilka lake and again between the Southern bank 
of the Chilka and the basin of the Rushikulya river. To 
the south of Berhampur-Ganjam, the ghats almost touch the 
sea and reach one of their highest points at Mahendragiri 
in the Mandasa Zamindarl. To the south of Mahendragiri 
there is a stretch of plain flat country along the banks of the 
LaAgullya river and it was on this part of the coast that 
KaliAga>nagaram, the ancient capital of KallAga, was 
situated. There are no important rivers between the LaAgu> 
Ilya and the Godavari, and the country also is much less 
producdve. Originally the Andhra country seems to have 
lain to the south of the Godavari, though the Telugu 
language has now crept up northwards along the coast in the 
Vizagapatam district. The northern part of the Andhra 
country was very important as providing direct access into 
the interior of the Deccan plateau along the Rekapalli- 
Bhadrachalam road and again by the pass followed by the 
Beafrtrada-Warangal section of the Nizam’s 
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State Railway. This tract contdna numerous creeks as 
well as the famous lake of Kolar. 

The political divisions of the country of KallAga were 
very different The Nedinlpur and Balaaore districts, along 
with that portion of the country which lay towards the 
north of the Bridima^l-Vaitarai;}! was called Utkala, the 
central tract consisting of the modem districts of Cuttack, 
Puri, and the Northern part of the Ganjam district, along 
with some of the small states on both banks of Mahanadi, 
such as Ranpur, Nayagadh, Khandpara Daspalla, Tlglria 
and Athgadh, was called Tosala. Most probably the 
country between the Chilka lake and Mahendragiri was 
called KoAgoda or KoAgada, because one of the charters 
make it clear that KoAgada was situated in Southern Tosala. 
There are distinct mentions of two different Tosalas in later 
inscriptions, one of which must be to the north of the Chilka 
and the other to the south extending as far as the Ghumsur 
Tahga of the Ganjam district. The reference in JStakas 
to the river TelavSha as being the boundary of KaliAga or 
Andhra is impossible to believe, because in the tract now 
traversed by the modem river Tel there is no sign of any 
Telugu>speaking people. 

There is no natural boundary, at the present time, 
dividing KoAgoda or southern Tosala from KaliAga, unless 
we fake if for granted that the VaMadhSrS or the LBA> 
gullyB were at one time much larger and perhaps tidal rivers 
which could be taken as a landmark. From Chikakole to 
the Godavari Delta the country is very beautiful but in this 
tract the ghats are divided into a number of parallel ranges 
which reduce the breadth of the fiat plain country to a 
minimum. The rivers in this tract are few and far between 
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and very small in size. This is Kallfl^a proper as describ- 
ed by Yuan Chwang in the 7th century A.D. The people of 
dlls country were wariike from the very dawn of history 
and it was reduced with great difficulty by the Musalman 
conquerors of Orissa. The ferocity of the people of KaUflga 
may he judged from the number of people ld|led and 
captured during Aioka’s campaign in KaliAga. In mediae- 
val times, long after the Musalman conquest of Northern 
Orissa, Central and Southern Orissa continued to offer 
stout resistance to the Qu.t.b'ShShl Sulj.8ns of Golkonda 
and the independent Pathan or Afghan Sulj.Bns of Bengal. 
The Musalmans of Golkonda ousted theGajapatis of Ganjam 
in 1571, but the tirst Musalman FaujdBr of Chikakol was 
appointed only a few years before 1641.’ 

The invasions of Southern India from Orissa and South 
Indian armies penetrating into Orissa, came for the most 
part through the GodSvaii'K|1shpB Doab, because the net- 
work of rivers in the Deltas of these two rivers prevented 
the passage of large armies through it, along the eastern 
coast of the Bay of Bengal. In this region naval actirity 
revived after the decline of Portuguese power in Asia and 
from Coconada in the north to Nizampatam in the south, 
a line of ports sprang suddenly into existence on account 
of the activity of English, Dutch and French traders. The 
coast-land from Hijli in the Medlnlpur district to Madras 
does not include any good harbours or roadsteads. The 
shore slopes away gradually from tiie coast and deep water 
is available only after two or three miles. Moreover, the 
sea' is very rough during the South-eastern Monsoon 
when cyclones* Visit this coast almost every year. Tnapi^o 

‘ J. Sarkar, History of Aurangslb, Vof. I. p, 215 , 
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of these natuid defects the people of ancient Kdlftga 
developed into good sailors very early in the history of 
die ‘country. Signs and remains of the tremenddus 
maritime activity of the people of KallAga are still abundant 
In Ceylon, Further India and the Indian Archipelago.’ . 

On its Western frontier KaliAga and Orissa are protected 
by range after range of hills, the offshoots of the great 
Eastern Ghats, which form a very effective bulwark on 
that side ; but, at the same time, the secluded valleys 
between these ranges have sheltered the primitive Inhabi- 
tants of India from time immemorial. Here are to be found 
the Kolian tribes speaking languages of the Austric race, 
who clung perdnaciously to their own languages, manners 
and customs for centuries and who have given up infant!- 
dde and human sacrifice long after the British conquest. 
These aboriginal tribes have been seldom conquered by 
earlier kings of the country, who were often pleased to 
accept a nominal submission from their chiefs. To the 
north of Nayurbhafija lies Dhalbhum and Singbhum, tracts 
forming the home-land of the Kolian people. The North- 
western portion of the Mayurbhafija State is almost entirely 
inhabited by aboriginals. In modem times the states 
of Gangpur, Bonai, Bamra, Rairakhol, Sonpur, Patna and 
Karond with a portion of the British district of Sambalpur 
form a line along which the aboriginals live with a sprinkling 
of North Indian or OfiyS population, and in this tract a sort 
of hybrid O^yS is spoken, showing that the original Inhabi- 
tants of the country were civilized by the people of Orissa 
and KaliAga. This part of the highlands of Orissa was 
called Khifijall in ancient times and was dirided Into two 
1 See Chapter m. 
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parts by the river MahBnadL The chiefs of this area now 
daim Rajput descent, but the discrepancies in the accounts 
preserved or published by them prove that in the majority 
of cases they are of hybrid descent or mere pretenders to 
Rajput descent In mediaeval ages the country to the west 
of Khifijali was called Mahsko^ala or Dakshipa-Koiala and 
was subject to the Somavadifis and the Haihayas of Tripuri 
and Ratnapura. The present characteristics of the population 
and the dialects spoken point to a aboriginal or mixed 
descent 

To the south of Patna and Karond a broad horn of 
British territory along Kotpad, Naorangpur, Poragadh, 
Amarkot and Raigadh penetrates into this hilly country, 
dividing the Indian state of Basfar from the states now 
included In the modem province of Bihar and Orissa. In 
Bastar the modem Telugu or Andhra influence is traceable 
directly to the immigration of the Kskatiya dynasty, which 
migrated from Eka^a>nagarl or Warangal in the Godavari- 
Krishpa Doab, across the Godavari, to the hilly country 
occupied by the aborigines when WaraAgal was Anally 
conquered by the Ba^manl Sul.tans of Bidar. The lan g uag e 
spoken in this state is a sort of hybrid Telugu, which is as 
different from real Telugu as the 0]riya of Sambalpur is from 
the pure OfiyS of Puri and Cuttack. 

The inclusion of the Oriya speaking district of Ganjam 
in the Madras Presidency is due to the different steps in 
Ae Musalman conquest of Orissa. While the Sul,t.ans of 
Bengal conquered Northern Orissa , in 1568, their own 
independence was at stake, as Akbar destroyed the independ- 
ence of the Musalman Idngdom of B^gal eight years later, 
in 1576. The Musalman. conquest of /(Central Orissti was 
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left unfinished and die Afghans seldom succeeded In 
penetrating into the interior of the NahSnadl Delta. The 
Qu]^b>shBhls of Golkonda were very slow in approaching 
Central Orissa, though they occupied RBJamahendr! soon 
after the death of PratSparudra. They advanced as far as 
QasimkotS in many different stages. So far only the plain 
flat country at the foot of the Ghats had submitted to them 
and the Hindu chiefs remained independent in the vast 
hilly country to the North-west. The Ganjam district was 
reached by the Quj|b-shahis only a few years before their 
fall in 1687. Because the 0]rly& speaking tracts were 
included at that date in the kingdom of Golkonda, therefore 
they continued in the l^bah of ^aldarBbSd till their transfer 
to the British in 1761. Even after the unification of the 
whole of the 0|4yB-speaking countries under British rule In 
1804-5 and 1856, the Ganjam district still continues to form 
a part of Madras, and the states on the border of Ko^ala 
belonged to the Central Provinces till 1905, while Southern 
Medinlpur is still included in Bengal. 

The Bastar State forms a continual boundary of KaliAga 
Proper, now represented by the Vizagapatam district 
towards the west. To the north-west of that part of the 
GodBvarI-K|!lshpB DoSb, which lies at the foot of the Eastern 
Ghats, are to be found the districts of Khammamet and 
Nalgonda of the Nizam’s dominions. The country between 
Bezwada on the K]ishpa and RBjamahendrI on the GodBvail 
had been the battlefield between the armies of the North 
and the South from very ancient times. This part of 
the country is much more readily accessible from the 
plateau of the Deccan than any other part of KaliAga or 
Orissa. In this area the net-work of rivers of the Deltas of 
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the Kfish^i and GodSvaii have rendered it extremely fertile 
and it is very densely populated. The great fortress of 
Kop4avl<}u, near Guntur, to the south of the Krishna and 
Rajamahendri to the nordi of the Godavari have been the 
sites of numerous battles. Another great fortrass, that of 
Ko^^spalle, was regarded as the key to the Do3b up to &e 
end of the 18th century. 

In Northern Orissa, as well as in all other parts of this 
country, the prindpal towns are situated in the narrow strip 
of flat plain country at the bottom of the Ghats. The 
prindpal towns are the port of Balasore in the north, Jaipur 
on the river Vaitarapl, Cuttack or Katak on the NahBnadl 
and Puri or Purushottama on the sea. The Chilka lake 
prevents the formation of any large town on the coast 
between Puri and Ganjam. The country between Ganjam 
and Chicacole is vdthout any important towns ; but it was 
in this area that KaliAganagaram, the ancient capital 
of KallAga, was situated. The great series of ports on 
the KallAga coast begin from modem KaliAgapatam. In 
the interior also towns, of a sufficiently large slae to 
be mentioned, are rare. 

In. Northern Orissa one important artery of traffic is the 
Katak'Sambalpur road, which practically follows the 
contour of die NahSnadi and joins the Calcutta-Nagpur 
road in the vicinity of Sambalpur. The only other 
Important artery of traffic is the Calcutta-Madras road 
along the coast. Towns in the hilly area behind Orissa 
proper are few and far between. The only town which 
deserves mention is Vinltapura or Yaylfipura, which is 
the same as modem Sonpur, chief town of a umall state 
of that name. This was die capital of the degenerate 
2 
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Somavaihlis, who fled to this part after their expulsion from 
Slrpur, their ancestral home. Sonpur possesses very few 
ruins and fewer specimens of antiquity compared with 
Ratanpur or Slrpur, and the poverty of the new capital of 
the Somavaih^s proves that the dynasty itself rose to no 
very great prominence. Other towns in this borderland of 
Orissa are of modem origin and their importance lies 
merely in the fact that they are the present seats of petty 
Oriyft chiefs, called the chiefs of the Garhjat. 

In northern Orissa the only important place from the 
point of view of antiquity is Khiching, the Khijihga of the 
second group of Bhaflja kings, which has been recently 
explored by Ral Bahadur R. P. Chanda of the Indian 
Archaeological Department. The next important ruin in 
Northern Orissa Is Udayagiri and Lalitaglri in the Cuttack 
District, which was a considerable Buddhist establishment 
at one time. These ruins have not been sufficiently ex- 
plored as yet to permit us to form any definite opinion. 
Kafaka or modem Cuttack has been given undue importance 
by many writers, who have identified It with the word 
Kataka, meaning the camp of a king in Copper plate 
charters. Beyond thetfact that the position occupied by this 
town at the junction of the Ka^url with the MahSnadl is im- 
portant, there are no remains of antiquity at any place near 
Cuttack. Kataka may therefore be a capital of recent origin, 
specially of the time of the Suryavath^is, of which period 
there are several buildings in this town, all ascribed to 
f>ratSparudra. The first important town or city of undoubted 
antiquity is Dhaull near Bhuvane^vara, in the vicinity of 
which there are wide-spread ruins as yet untouched, which 
may represent Uttara Tosala or Tosall. 
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Bhuvane^vara itself is a town of comparatively ^eater 
antiquity in Orissa. The earliest temples at this place 
go back to the 8th century^ if not to the 7th, and 
the caves on the Udayagiri and Khandagiri hills are 
partly of the 2nd century B.C. and partly of the 9th century 
A.D. G>mpared to this area there is no other tract in the 
whole of Northern Orissa, which goes so far back in date 
except the unexplored ruins of Gandharfi()i in the Baudh 
State, on the right bank of the Mahlnadi. Purushottama or 
Puri is undoubtedly of recent origin, as only the main shrine 
was erected by Anantavarman ChodagaAga towards the close 
of the 11th century A. D. Further south, the ruins of only 
one important town need be mentioned. This is KaliAga 
or KaliAga-nagara, the capital of the greater KaliAga. The 
ruins of the ancient city have been partly carried away by 
the sea, partly buried in the sand. Some remains of the 
2nd and 1st century B, C. have been discovered in the 
temple of Kurme^vara and certain others at MukhaliAgam. 
The entire area- is unexplored and very little attention has 
been paid to it by the Archaeological Department of the 
Government of India. Further south, the remains at 
SiihhSchalam, Anakapalle and other places belong to the 
mediaeval period. Of places in the Godavan-'K|*ishp& 
Doab very little information exists. The only important 
places in the Interior of the Southern part of KaliAga arc 
the remains on the Mahendragiri hills, on which several 
temples and inscriptions are known to exist. 

The general characteristics of the entire coast^land are 
somewhat different from those of the Southern portion of 
Bengal. The soil is either alluvial or a reddish laterite cut 
up by low hills, which yields a poor harvest even in the best 
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of seasons. Irrigation Is possible on account of die existence 
of a number of big rivers and was used even in die 2nd 
century B. C. The lower parts of many great rivers inter- 
sect the coast-land and their Deltas spread fan-wise in die 
flat plains near the sea. Bshing and salt-making are die 
principal industries along the sea-coast, and both have 
sofferred materially during recent years on account of the 
compeddon of foreign salt and the dried Bsh trade of 
the Sunderbans. 

Very litde of the coast-land of Orissa was known to the 
ancients. I^olemy mendons a ' number of places on the 
sea-coast of Orissa, but none of them can be identified on 
account of die changes of names, though abortive! attempts 
have been made by many to do so. The northernmost 
point in Ptolemy’s map IdentiBable at present is Maisolos’, 
which is die same as modem Nasulipatam and the andent 
Musala-pattana, being the capital of the Nosalas or Musalas, 
a southern tribe who are classed with the Andhrasinthe 
PurBpas. 

Pliny’s references to Kalinga are also very scanty. 
Kallnga is mentioned as the habitat of a people of the «i»nn» 
name dose to the sea. In the same passage are mentioned 
the Mandei and the Nalli and the mountain Mallus but 
these three are stated to have been situated higher in the 
country.* 

The people of Kalinga are mentioned along with die 
Gandartdae in the country which lies on the other side of 

1 Ptol 0 ms>’s India, ed. Dr. S. N. Maznmdar SasM, m. a. ph. d. 

’ Natmal Hla/oiy, Eng. Trans, by Phnemon Holland, London, 1634. 
p. 136. (Book VI. Chap. XVII) 
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the Ganges’. Dantakura or Dandagula, which is mentioned 
in the Mahabharata occurs in Chap. XX. “From the moudi 
of the Ganges where he entereth Into the sea unto die cape 
Caliugon (Calingon ?) and the town Dandagula are counted 
725 miles*.” 


• Nafatal History, Eng. Trans, by Philemon Holtend, London 1654. 
Book VI. Chrgr. XIX p. 126. 

* 1M.,P.127 
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PEOPLES. CASTES AND LANGUAGES 

The population of the entire country Is as varied as its 
topography. The majority of the people are Hindus, with 
the exception of the aboriginals, many of whom also are 
now approximating to the standard of the lowest class of 
Hindus of this province. Among the Hindus the principal 
caste is the BrShmaiQia, and the different sects of Brfih* 
ma^as to be found in the three great divisions of the country 
are considerable. The highest class among these BrSh*- 
mapas are called §asanu /«a., those who had been honoured 
by past kings with grants of lands embodied in charters 
written on copper plates, e.g., Tamra^Sasanas. There are 
many other sub-divisions of Brahm£Mjas, some of which have 
emigrated into the country from countries outside Orissa. 
The records of their immigration, as found in many in- 
stances in these charters, show that throughout the mediaeval 
period Brfihmanas continued to pour into Orissa from 
different parts of Northern India. The oldest of such 
charters is the Ganjam plate of the Gupta year 300, which 
records the donation of the village of Chhavalakkhya in the 
Kfishpagiri district (vishaya) to a BrShmana of the BhSrad- 
vSja Gofra by the feudatory chief Msdhavaraja 11. In many 
of these charters of Orissa, described in the following 
pages, we find records of the migration of Brfihmanas from 
the Middle Country or Madhya-de&a or Kau^mbi, the 
ancient Vatsa country or the Southern part of the modem 
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district of Allahabad and even Varendri or Northern Bengal. 

It is impossible to agree with Nr. Hira Lai in thinking that 

Madhya-de&a in such cases is the border districts between 

South-western Bengal and Northern Orissa.^ Whatever may 

be the traditional value of the word Madhya-de&a in modem 

Orissa, nobody can deny that up to the Musalman conquest 

of Northern India, Madhya-de&a meant the central portion 

of the United Provinces. It appears, therefore, that from 

\ 

the beginning of the mediaeval period a constant train of 
BrShmanas flowed into Orissa, as they did into Bengal. 
Outside the limits of Orissa proper, the accounts of the 
different classes of BrShmapas is exceedingly interesting. 
For example, in the district of Sambalpur the BrShmanas are 
subdivided into six classes, among which the Utkala 
BrShmanas are regarded as the highest, as they are the most 
recent emigrants from Orissa. Next to them are the 
JhairuSs or Aranyakas, who are looked down upon by the 
Utkalas but claim to be the earliest immigrants from Orissa, 
who cleared the forests of Sambalpur and became its earliest 
settlers. The third class, the RaghunathiSs, are taken to be 
converts from the local tribes who were given the rank of 
BrShmanas by the eponymous hero-god R&machandra when 
he was wandering in these forests. The Bhimgiriyfis belong to 
the same class but say that one RajS Raghunath Deva of 
Hindol granted a charter to them giving five villages close 
to Bhimgiri mountain. They are also called Paficha- 
^asanls. The RaghunSthiyas and BhirngiriySs are the lowest 
Brahma];^as in the Sambalpur district. The HaluSi^ and 
Saruas are BrShmanas but cultivators, who grow potatoes 
and arums. The SusSris are apparently a branch of the 
1 Epi. Ind. Vo!. XVIII. p. 302. 
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and flie term means a cook or a superintendent of 
stores and provisions. These BrShmapas have become 
totemistic. The BrShmapas of die BhBradvBja Gofra wor- 
ship die Blue Jay (Bharaduafa), those of die ParBBara 
Gofra worship the ordinary pigeon or P3rd. These super- 
may indicate aboriginal descent and consequent 
influence. Such characterlsdcs are very rarely 
met with among Brahmapas in other parts of India. 

The next Important class may be called the R&Janyas in 
the .absence of a better generic term. Most of the Indian 
chiefs and Zamlndars now claim to be Kshatriyas or even 
Rajputs. In the majority of cases they are of mixed 
descent and their present rank or caste is due to their 
poridon. Thus the GaAgS-vamsa chiefs of the Bamra State 
are disdncdy descended from the Eastern Gahgas, who 
daimed direct descent from the western Gaflgas of Mysore. 
Intermarrying with them are a number of chiefs of Rajput 
descent calling themselves RBthors and Pawars. Thus the 
BhafIja Rsjas of Mayurbhafija informed the Government 
of Bengal in 1814 that they Intermarry \rith the Rajas of 
Blssenpore, Kasurgur and Slngbhum. Now the Rajas of 
Vlshpupur belong to the NBgavaihfl family, Kasurgadh claims 
ParamBra ancestry, while die Singhbhum chiefs say that 
diey belong to die Rathor clan.* The so-called NBgavaih^ is 
not a Rajput but a chief of aboriginal descent ; such as die 
old chiefs of Bastar and the present chiefs of Khairagarh.* 

1 Tw 0 nfy-f 1 v§ Qu§sfions Addrtssad fo iht Rajahs and Chisfs of fha 
RagataHon and Tributary Mahafs by the SuparinUndsnf in 1914 1 
rapftntad Calcuffa» Bmgai Sacratariaf Book Dapot 1905* p, 13. 

s Chhaffisgarh Faudafory Sfafos Gasaffotr* Bombay » 1909, pp. 56, 112, 
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In the ejctreme south, the Zamfndars of Vizianagram daim 
to be descended from a Rajput who came to the Vizaga- 
patam district in 591 A. D„ totally oblivious of the fact that 
the name Rajput had not come into existence before the 
twelfth or the thirteenth century A.D. The family tradition 
of the Chiefs of Vizianagram has preserved the name of one 
who is well known from epigraphical records. The records 
of this family mention one Msdhava as the Rajput who 
came from Northern India and founded this family in 591 
A.D. A Chief named Msdhavavarman is known to have 
been ruling the KoAgoda district or Central Orissa in 619 
A.D., under ^a^Aka of Gau^a, the adversary of Harsha- 
vardhana of Northern India. It is more probable that this 
Madhava of 591 A.D., of Vizianagram tradition, is the same 
as MadhavarSja 11 of the ^ailodbhava dynasty ; yet the 
craze for Rajput descent is so strong among the chiefs of 
India, many of whom are descended from kings belonging to 
families which were regarded as very old at a time when the 
Rajput was a barbarian, that the Vizianagram chief still 
persists in claiming Rajput ancestry. 

A careful consideration of the data available at the 
present date would tend to prove that the majority of the 
chiefs of KaliAga or Modem Orissa and TeliAganft are of 
indigenous descent. 

In Northern Orissa a multitude of sub-castes follow the 
Rajanyas, and it is extremely difficult to locate them in any 
order of sequence ; for example, in the Balasore district 
there were 2,10,000 Kha54®lts, forming about 20 per cent, of 
the population of this district. They arc generally taken 
to be the descendants of the feudal militia of the Hindu 
RBjas of Orissa. But beyond this nothing is known of this 
3 
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and no attempt has ever been made to connect them 
with any of the three lower Vaipas of the ori^al Indo- 
Aryan castes. The Khap^Slf* ^ very large percentage 
of the population of other districts of Orissa also. There 
are 3,75,000 Khap^slfs in Cuttack but very few in the Puri 
district The distinction between the Kha^^Iits and the 
cultivator class or ChasSs Oocally pronounced TasS) is 
really very little. Both the Kha94Bit and the TasB are at 
present cultivators. To the south of the Chilka Lake 
these castes disappear and their place is taken by 
others who are practically unknown in Northern 
Orissa. Among other castes of Northern Orissa must 
be mentioned the GauySs or milkmen and Go]Ss or 
cultivators. The Gauyas are to be found in the 
districts of Balasore, Cuttack, Puri and Ganjam. The 
writer caste, Bhoi or Karan, is very insignificant from the 
point of \tiew of numbers, but they are to be found in the 
Bengal district of Nidnapur also. The remaining castes of 
Cuttack are the KSndras and the Pans who are also to be 
found in Balasore and Ganjam districts. The Pans are 
an aboriginal race who at one time ruled over some part 
of Orissa. They are, at present, regarded as untouchables. 

South of the Chilka the Telugu speaking population is 
divided info two major heads, the Kapus or cultivators and 
the KaliAgls or the ancient people of KaliAga, a caste to be 
found in the Ganjam district only. In the Vlzagapatam 
district the principal castes are Kapus, Velamas and the 
Telagas who are all cultivators and traders. Along the 
Eastern Ghats many castes are more or less named after the 
aboriginal tribes, such as the Khop4s and ^varas of the 
Puri, Ganjam and Vlzagapatam districts. The majority of 
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them live in die uncultivable hill tracts and speak some 
dialect of the Ofiyfi language even in the Vizagapatam 
cUstrict. The Western part of Northern Orissa, called 
Garhjats, contains a very large and varied aboriginal 
population, such as BhuiyUs, Binjhals, Bhumljes, Gopijs, 
Hos, Juangs, KhariSs, KhoQ4Si Koras, Oraons, Santals 
^avaras and Sudh&s. The languages spoken by them are 
either MuQ^^rl or the language of Santals, or Dravidlan,such 
as the language of the Gop4s and Oraons, or Ofiya, which 
is a sort of lingua franca among the hill tribes. The Bhuiyis 
• are scattered among the •hill States from Mayurbhafija in 
the north to Patna In the south. They live in the wild 
highlands of the inaccessible hill ranges, and are very 
strong in the Keunjhar State. They possess the right of 
installing the Chiefs, which is also claimed in the Bonai 
State. They have lost their original language and now 
speak 0|iya. Next to them are the JuSngs, who arc 
perhaps the most primitive among the aboriginal castes of 
Orissa. They were very probably ousted from the valleys 
by the Bhuiyfis and now live on steep hiil-sides. They 
are supposed to have used ’’shouldered" stone axes only a 
few centuries ago and live in very small huts. They speak 
a Muq4&i^ dialect and are a very small race. The JuSngs 
are closely allied to the KhariSs, another small tribe, living 
in the feudatory states of Orissa. According to tradition 
the Kharifis and the PurSiijis of Mayurbhafija were produced 
like the Bhafija kings from the egg of a pea-fowl. It is 
stated that the Bhafija kings were produced from the yolk, 
the Puraps from the white and the Kha|1&s from the shell 
of the egg. One of the most important aboriginal tribes 
of Orissa arc the KhoQ4s; they are very prominent from 
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the State of KsIfihSQi^f in the Central Garhjats to the 
extreme west of the Vizagapatam district. They also call 
themselves Kui or Koi. In Madras they are called Ko 9 <}s. 
They were formerly addicted to human sacriBces and in^ 
fanticide. After the Kondhs or Kho^^s are the iSavaras 
or Sfiorfis. In the Aitareya Brahmana the iSavaras are 
regarded to be the descendants of the sons of Vi^vSmitra, 
who were cursed by their father to become impure. The 
Rfimfiyapa states that they were met by R5ma in Central 
India. A pious ^avara woman met him near some lake. 
The i^varas are mentioned in the l$9nti-*parvan of the • 
MahSbhfirata as practising some wicked customs along with 
Dasyus. In the Puranas^ the i^avaras are called Vindhya- 
maulikas. They are mentioned by Pliny as Suari 
and by Ptolemy as the Savarai. The chiefs of the 
^avara tribes are mentioned in many historical records. 
In historical times they are mentioned in the Udayendiram 
plates of the 21st year of the reign of the Pallava 
king Nandivarman Pallavamalla who is said to have 
defeated the ^avara king Udayana and the Nishfida chief 
P|rithivi-vyaghra.^ They are also known from the Sanskrit 
and Kanarese praiasfi of the Western GaAga Chief Mfira- 
siihha n, who was a subordinate of the RashtrakOfa king 
Kjrish^a HI and placed Indra IV on the throne. This 
Praiasfi, which is at ^rava^a Belgola in the Hasan district 
of the Mysore State, mentions that Marasiihha 11 (963-74 
A. D.) defeated a ^avara Chief named Naraga.^ They 
are mentioned in the Harshacharita of BS^a-bhatta and 

' Soufh Indian Inscriptions^ VoL I, p, 565. No. 74 j Indian Antiquary 
Vot. VIII 1879, pp, 275-76. 

2 Epigraphia Indica, Vot, V. p. 176. 
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the Gau4a-vaho of Vskpatirftja. Their language belongs 
to the or Kolian group and has been described 

with the dialects spoken by the JuSngs as Kherwari by 
Sir George Grierson.^ The modem ^avaras show remark- 
able engineering skill in the construction of their fields on 
the hill-side and their houses. They arc ruled by Bissoyis, 
(Sankrit Vishayin), who were originally feudatory chiefs. 
The iSavaras are divided into two main groups : (a) the hill 
^avaras and (b) the !$avaras of the low country. Hill 
^avaras are sub-divided into as many as six tribes: (i) 
Jati or MaliyS ^avara» (ii) Arisi or Lombo Lsfijiya, which 
means long tailed monkeys, :(iii) LuSrS or Mull, who are 
workers in iron, (iv) Kipdals or basket makers, (v) Kumbi 
or potters, (vi) Jadu, a little known tribe beyond Kollakota 
and Puttasingi. The ^avaras of the low country are 
divided into two tribes ; (a) Kapu or cultivators and (b) 
Suddho or good. The KSpu ^avaras still retain many of 
the customs of the Hill Savaras but the Suddhos have 
become Hindus and adopted the OfiyS language. The 
^avara is as fair as the Oriya and therefore much fairer than 
the black Telugus of the plains. He is shorter than other 
hill people and distinctly Mongolian in features. Their 
Headmen are called Gomongo and Boya.^ The ^avaras 
of the present day are widely known in Orissa and Madras 
as adepts in magic and witchcraft, and these are called 
Sapart uidya in Orissa. According to tradition the images 
originally enshrined in the temple of Purushottama at Puri 
were worshipped by iSavaras in the hill tracts of Orissa. 
Many people believe that a section of the Sevdyafas or 

1 Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. IV, 1906, p. 209. 

* E. Thurtfon—Cffsrtfj and Tribes of Southern India, Vol. VI, pp, 304»47. 
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servants of the temple of Purushottama originated from die 
^varas. But the term Suara or Suira can also be derived 
from SSpakara, “a cook.” In Bharata*s Nafya^iasfra the 
iSavaras are mentioned with the 0(jras and are stated to 
have been charcoal-burners. According to Mr. B. C. 
Mazumdar, “all the Kolarians are but branches of the Savara 
people.”^ In medieaval times the ^avaras have been driven 
out from Central India proper into the inhospitable 
regions along the crest of the Eastern Ghats. Mr. B. C. 
Mazumdar also supposes that the Binjhals ofSambalpur 
are descendant of ^avaras. 

The BhuiySns of Bihar and Orissa were pushed by 
the Hos to Northern Orissa. At present they stretch in a 
line from the State of Nilgiri to that of Gangpur. Mr. 
B. C. Mazumdar is inclined to connect the BhuiySns with 
the Bhumijes.^ He is also inclined to think that the 
BhaHja kings of old epigraphic records “were not in those 
days far above the social influence of the Kols, because 
a princess of the Bhafija house once fell in love with a 
genuine Mu^i^fi.”^ There are many instances of ladies of 
Indian royal families falling in love with their slaves or 
servants. If KamalSdevi of the ChSlukya dynasty of Gujarat 
fell in love with her captor, Alauddin Muhammad Shah 
Khaljl, will it prove that the Baghelas were in the habit of 
inter-marrying with Musalmans ? Such methods of argument 
are incomprehensible. Beyond the similarity in names 

1 Tht Aborigines of the Highlands of Central India. University of 
Calcutta, 1927. p. 13. 

2 Ibid., p. 26. 

5 Ibid., p. 56. 
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there is no other similarity, not even of language, between 
the BhuiySns and Bhumiies and the idea of social inter^ 
course between the Bhafija kings and the Mu94^ 
absurd as such analytic and synthetic methods. 

The Binjhals and Khop4^ inhabit the South-western 
parts of the Sambalpur district. They are also called 
Binjhw&rs and their tradition prove that they have some 
remembrance of their migration to the east. The Binjhal 
chiefs of Borasambar still possess the right of affixing the 
royal mark or Jika to the fore-head of each chief of Patna 
at the time of his coronation. They are fast becoming Hindus 
and the great majority of them are cultivators. Like all 
aboriginal people they eat almost anything except cows, 
crocodiles, lizards and jackals. 

The Gapdas are an untouchable caste in the Sambalpur 
district, one section of which is called P&n, showing that 
they are of the same class as the Pans or the Panos of other 
districts. They eat beef and carrion. Among the aboriginal 
people the Gopds are one of the principal tribes and 
they differ widely from the Kolian tribes in their language, 
which is Dravidian like those of the Oraons. They inhabit 
the Central Provinces chiefly, but are also to be found on 
the Eastern Ghats. They are of small stature and dark in 
colour. They are stoutly built but extremely ugly, as they 
have round heads, wide nostrils and mouths, thick lips, 
straight black hair and very scanty beards and moustaches. 
Gonds are generally divided into two classes ; (A) The 
Raj Gopds and (B) the ordinary Gopcjs- The Raj Gop^s 
are aristocrats and have become Hindus and wear the 
sacred thread. One family of Raj Gop4 chiefs even became 
Musalman to save their kingdom. The ordinary Gop4s 
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are called Dhur-Gon^ or “Dust Gonds”. They used to 
eat beef imtll recently. 

The Bhuiyins live In the wild highlands of the inacces- 
sible hill ranges of the State of Bonal, Pal Lahara, Keonjhar. 
The Bhuiyan is a short man with a round face, thick lips, 
narrow forehead and high cheek-bones. In colour they 
are tawny to light brown. They are divided Into four sects 
or clans : The Nal or Desh, the Pajkuli, the Rautali and 
Pabana-aAia. Their tillages are mostly situated at the foot 
of hills covered with wood and at the side of hill streams. 

All over Orissa there are numerous castes which 
cannot be connected with the castes of other districts, 
while some are common to all districts of 
Northern Orissa. The Gaufas and Tells are 
common but the Kulta or Kolita are the chief cultivating 
class of Sambalpur. According to their own tradition they 
immigrated from the State of Baudh and their ancestors 
were water-carriers in the household of Ramachandra. The 
Kultas, Sudhs and Dumals will take food together at the 
time of festivals. The Kewats are fishermen - and boatmen 
and are to be found in most of the districts of Northern 
Orissa. The Bankas are a small caste foimd principally in 
the Kalaha94l State. They consist of people of all castes 
from the Brahmapa to the Kumhar and even the Naratha 
and became mixed together in military service. They are 
still permitted to carry a sword or a big knife without a 
license inside the State. The Bhulia is weaver by caste, also 
known as Bholia, Bhoriya, Bholwa, Mihir and Meher. They 
talk Hindi among themselves and are supposed to have 
immigrated to Orissa with the Brst Chauhan Chief of the 
Patna State. The Dumals are a sub-caste of the Gaufl or 
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Xfalr, but they have no connection with diem at present 
The GhSsis are a very low caste who are said to have 
immigrated from Mayurbhafija. They are more common 
in the Gangpur JState. They act as sweepers and grass- 
cutters and will eat swine and cattle. They are taken to 
belong to the K&ru& sub-caste of the HS|ris. The Hfifris or 
Hicjiis are a caste common to Western Bengal and Northern 
Orissa. According to their tradition, they were created 
after the four Varnas by BrahmS from the dust of his arm. 
The Karans or Nahantis of Orissa are said to correspond 
to the KSyasthas of Bengal or the United Provinces. They 
are a fairly industrious and influential caste in Orissa. The 
Paiks of Orissa are the descendants of the ancient feudal 
militia of Orissa who were disbanded after the British 
conquest. They are generally regarded as being equal to 
the ChasS in social rank. They contain people of all castes, 
including Klndras, PSns, BSuris, Khopc}s and even Musal- 
mans and Telugus. They were originally paid from Chakrdti 
or service-land. The Sudh&s are another military caste 
who were formerly musketeers and therefore worship the 
gun. They are divided into four sub-castes : (1) the Bars 
or High Sudh&s, (2) the Dehri or worshippers, (3) the 
KabStkoniSs or those holding the corners of the gate and 
(4) ButkS or forest Sudhns. According to their tradition 
they were descended from Ghafotkacha, the son of Bhima 
and the she-demon Hi4imba. The Sansis are a caste of 
masons and navvies. They are really a branch of the great 
migratory U4 or 044 ^ caste, who are weight-carriers all 
over India and are also found in Sindh. They enjoy a high 
position and are usually stone-workers and tank-diggers 
in Orissa. In the plains districts of Puri and Cuttack there 
4 
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are a few low castes who are either aboriginals or immi- 
grants. The Malangis are salt manufacturers and live on 
sea-flsh and a little rice they grow during the rains. Hie 
Nu]lBs or sea-fishermen of Puri speak Telugu and are recent 
immigrants from the South. 

In the Vizagapatam district, a peculiar caste is the GoUa, 
a pastoral caste like the Gauffis of Northern Orissa. They 
are said to be descended from K]rlshi;a himself and their 
social status is fairly high. They are distributed all over 
the Telugu country and contain many different sub-divi- 
sions. They are Vaish^avas and iSaivas, but eat meat. The 
Gavaras are cultivators of this district and are seldom to 
be found anywhere else. They state that they have migrated 
from VeAgi. They speak Telugu and are either Vaish^avas 
or ^vas. The Vaishnavas are burnt and pay spedal 
reverence to Purushottama or JagannBtha of Puri. The 
halvas are buried in a sitting posture. The YstSs are toddy- 
drawers, corresponding to the PSsis of Bihar and the United 
Provinces. They are to be found in the districts of Ganjam 
and Vizagapatam. They are a criminal tribe and speak 
Telugu. Their headmen are called Kulampedda. 



CHAPTER in 

PRE-HISTOmC ANTIQUITIES 

Like all provinces of India where the hills approach or 
extend as far as the sea, Orissa, with its three great divi- 
sions, can boast of the oldest relics of human habitation. 
In the hilly tracts to the west of the flat coast-land of Orissa 
the oldest stone implements have been discovered. So 
many as four were described by Coggin Brown, of which 
two can still be seen In the Indian Museum at Calcutta. V. 
Ball discovered all of them and described their find-spots 
more than half a century ago. These four specimens were 
found in the Garhjat states of Dhenkenal, Angul and 
Talcher and one in the British district of Sambalpur. The 
following notes are reproduced from Ball’s articles on 
stone implements from Orissa 

** Dhenkenal : The specimen from this locality is very 
rudely formed and has the point broken off by recent 
fracture. It was found together with the debris from a 
laterite conglomerate ; and from the fragment of ferruginous 
matrix still attached to its surface there can, I think, be 
little doubt that it was at one time imbedded in the laterite. 
The material is an opaque, slightly granular quartzite. 
Angul : This specimen was found in the bed of a stream 
near the village of Kaliakota. Its shape is broad oval, 
unusal. The material is a vitreous quartzite. Talcher: 
This specimen was found on the surface near Huri Chand- 
pur. It is the best formed of the series. The material is a 
vitreous quartzite not improbably derived from a vein, 
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SambalpuT : This specimen was found near Bursapali to 
the north of the well-known village of Kudderbuga. If has a 
pointed wedge shape. The material is a vitreous quartzite."' 

In a paper read before the Irish Academy Ball pointed 
out the striking similarity which exists between the 
Bengal and Orissa forms and those from the Madras 
Presidency, and concluded by showing that there is a 
resemblance, both in the form of the paleolithic imple- 
ments from Bengal and Madras, and thdr material. His 
legitimate conclusion was that there is a deBnife connection 
between the peoples who manufactured these implements in 
Orissa and Madras. In the case of the Orissa specimens, 
they were picked up at places far away from their nearest 
possible sources of origin. Two of the Orissa specimens 
are in the Indian Museum at Calcutta 

"53. Boucher, elongated oval, pebble butt broken 
point ; light tinted quartzite. Dhenkenal. Orissa. V. B. 

54. Palseolith, flat, discoid, worked edge ; brown- 
tinted quartzite. Angul. Orissa. V.B.*’^ 

]• Coggin Brown has made it sufficiently dear that with 
our present state of knowledge it is clearly impossible to 
divide the Pleistocene period into shorter stages. The 
division of Eturopean Palsoliths into clearly divided 
chronological periods is not yet possible in India, though 
some Indian scholars have attempted it.’ Until excavaca- 
tions are carried out in rock shelters or river beds, it will 
not be possible to identify the industrial remains left by the 

' Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 1876, pp. 122-3. 

* Catalogue of Pre-Historic Antiquities in the Indian Museum, Simla, 
1917, p. 68. 

^ P. Mitm^Pre-Historic India, 2nd. Ed^ Calcntta 1927, /v’. 146»262. 
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races which Inhabited India in the eariler days of human 
history with similar types discovered in other countries of 
die world. It cannot be dedded at present vdiedier die 
strata in Indian Pre-historic culture correspond to the stages 
already recognised in Europe. “Indian Palseoliths are 
massive rock fragments in the vast majority of cases 
composed of quartzite, chipped into diving, smldng and 
perhaps digging implements, exactly resembling the early 
stone age Implements, found in Northern and Southern 
America, Central Africa, and in Europe.” ’ Bruce Foote was 
of opinion that Indian Palsolifhs could be divided into 
ten distinct classes but Brown prefers to recognise three 
broad classes only : “Bouchers, which correspond to die 
English 'cdf and the French ‘coup de poing’ or ‘hache a 
talon’; palseoliths, in which I include the axe and deaver- 
like forms including the ‘Madras’ and ‘Guillotine’ types ; 
and discoid forms.” 

“In appearance these t3T)es approach nearest to those 
from the Chellean and Acheulean periods of Europe.” 

The Palaoliths of India have been discovered in high 
level gravels or older alluvium of rivers and in certdn 
cases of lakes as well as in the higher level laterldc forma- 
don of the Coromandel Coasts. The Palmoliths discovered 
in Orissa are so few that no definite statement can be based 
on them regarding the palaeolithic culture of the prodnce. 
It is dear from the material, a vitreous quartzite, that they 
belong to the great Deccan series and the people who used 
them were probably a part of the race who Inhabited the 
Deccan plateau. Brown thinks that “the formation of the 
gravdsin which these implements were discovered may 

I Cafatogu* of Pro-Hlsforic AnflgtiltUs In fht Indian Muttam, p. i. 
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have commenced some 400,000 years ago/'^ No human 
remains associated with palaeolithic stone implements or 
potteries or paintings have been discovered in India. They 
are certainly unknown in Orissa and therefore it would be 
clearly unscientific to connect Orissan Palaeoliths with 
any of the rockpaintings discovered in the neighourhood 
of that province, e.g.^ those from Singanpur. 

According to geologists, there is a great interval between 
the Palaeolithic period and the Neolithic in India. Foote 
saw that Palaeoliths were found in the bed of the Sabar-* 
mati in Gujarat in a bed of coarse shingle and the Neoliths 
are found about 250 feet above that level on high level loess. 
While Palaeoliths are found for the most part on the Deccan 
plateau, Neoliths are discovered over a much wider range. 
In the Neolithic period the types of stone implements are 
very large in number. No information has yet forth-come 
about Palaeoliths discovered in the country between the 
Chilka lake and the mouth of the Kfishna, save a single 
Palaeolith now in the Madras Museum, which was found 
near Ostapalle in the Kfishp9 district.^ 

Practically no information exists about Neoliths dis- 
covered of any part of .Orissa save and except the recent 
find of ‘‘shouldered** axes found in the hill district of the 
Mayurbhafija State. The Indian Museum, Calcutta and 
Central Museum, Madras, contain the best collection of Pre- 
historic Antiquities of this country, but none of them 
contain a single Neolith which can be definitely regarded 
as belonging to any part of Northern, Central, or Southern 

' Ibid., p. 2. 

* No. 2617 — Indian Pro-Historic and Proto-Historic Antiguitios, 
Cataiogus Raisonno. Madras. 1914. p. 172. 
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Orissa, including the districts of Vizagapatam, Godfivar! 
and Kilsh^a. 

The recent discoveries in the Mayurbhafija State are 
of very great interest, as the implements discovered are 
‘'shouldered.” Neoliths are generally divided into two 
classes: (1) unpolished and (2) polished. “Shouldered” 
axes or adzes belong to the latter class, but they represent 
a special sub-division of polished Neoliths. The shouldered 
implements were first described by Prof. Hem Chandra 
Das Gupta, m.a., p.g.s., of the Presidency College, Calcutta, 
who remarked : “The occurrance of these two Implements of 
the Burmese type, in areas through which the wave of 
Khasia Immigration very likely passed, before the race 
found its present hilly home, is of extreme interest and is 
quite in conformity with the view so long held regarding a 
relationship between the Khasia of Assam and some of the 
older tribes of Burma, which has . been based chiefly on 
linguistic grounds.”^ This observation of Prof. Hem 
Chandra Das Gupta is quite in accordance with the classi- 
fication of Austric languages by Peder W. Schimdt, accord- 
ing to whom there are two groups of Kolian languages in 
India in the first of which should be included SfintSli, Mup4&, 
etc., but in the second group are to be placed KbSsiS and 
Nicobarese and certain languages of Burma and Further 
India. Indian Neoliths are thus capable of being associated 
with certain language complexes ; the earlier or the Kolian 
group with polished and non-polished but unshouldered 
axes and adzes, and the second or the Khasia-Nicobarese 
group with the shouldered axes and adzes. This association 

' Journal and Procudings of fht Asiatic Soclafy of Bengal, Vol, IX, 
1915. pp. 291-3. 
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fiuther proves that die Austrlc Inunlgrants came In two 
main waves, the first of which spread as far north as 
Kashmir, the Himalayan Valleys and the water-sheds of the 
hdus, Ganges and Brahmaputra as far south as the soudiem- 
most extremity of the Indian Peninsula, but not to die soudi 
of KBveri.' The second wave was mainly conned to 
North-eastern India, Burma and die Malay Peninsula. 
Coggin Brown says 

‘It seems difficult to imagine what dlfferring condition 
could have obtained during the savage infancy of our rmt . 
in Burma, greater than that which existed between Iddia 
and Europe ; yet direcdy we cross from India, properly so 
caUed, to die country lying to the eastward of the Bay of 
Bengal, we find stone implements not less abundant than 
elsesdiere ; but of an entirely different type. Weno longer 
find the familiar Indo-European type, either Paleolithic or 
Neolithic, but one seemingly autodithonous to the Malayan 
countries, and both in size, shape, and design dliqiiaylng 
considerable divergence from any of the ordinary types of 
weapons found elsewhere. 

“The main points of divergence are 1st, the frequency 
of forms possessing 'shoulders,' a peculiarity quite confined 
to articles from the Burmese or Malayan area; 2nd, the 
cutting edge being usually formed by grinding down on one 
aide, as chisel and not an axe; 3rd, the general small size 
and seeming inefficiency for any rough purpose, diough it 
must be remarked diat very small and well-fashioned 
weapons are also found in India.’’^ 

The earilest shouldered weapons was discovered by 

> CaMagat of Pn-Hltforte Anflgatffos In tho InMm Mastum, p. 3. 

> IM„p.t54. 
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V. Ball in Dhalbhum in 1875. ^ The discovery of shouldered 
axes and adzes in Mayurbhafija proves that the hilly tracts of 
Nordiem Orissa were included within the zone of influence 
and area of migratton of the second group of Austrlc races. 

In other departments of Neolithic culture, Orissa is 
very poor and though all the Garhjat States are rich 
in Neolithic remains, no attention has been paid to 
this subject by the chiefs of the State except that of Mayur- 
bhafija. The important subject of Neolithic Ceramics has 
been generally neglected by Archmologists in India, and 
pointed attention was drawn to the subject after my discovery 
of painted pottery along with Cherts and Cores and Picto- 
grammatic seals at Mohen-jo-daro in the Larkana district 
ot Sindh in December, 1922. Previous to that date the 
only careful observer of Neolithic culture in India was 
the late R. Bruce Foote, whose notes on this subject in his 
catidogue of &e Madras Museum are replete with informar^ 
tion. But the absence of interest in the Neolithic period 
of a very backward province like Orissa has prevented its 
wealth of resources from being systematically explored. On 
the important subject of Neolithic Culture in Orissa there 
is nothing very particular to say at the present moment 
There is not a single Neolith in the Madras Central Museum 
from the northern districts of Ganjam, Vizagapatam and 
GodSvari. In the important collection of Ncoliths in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, there is not a single specimen 
which J. Coggin Brown could refer to any of the districts 
of the Eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal, from Balasore 
or Medinipur to the Kjrishpa-Godavari Doab. The occur* 
ance of Megalithic tombs or burial ufhs in Ancient Orissa 

1 Procttdings of fht Aaiaftc Sociofy of Bongal, 1875, pp, IIB^TS 

5 
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Is Still probleoiatical and no information odsts with regard 
to diem. So also in the case of the Sub>Neolldiic phase 
or Cbalcolldilc Culture Orissa is still a closed book to us. 
The very great interest recendy aroused among ArchaoIo> 
gists all over the world by my discovery of one of die oldest 
Chalcolltbic Cultures at Mohen-jo-daro almost loses its 
slgnlhcance when we come to Orissa. Yet the neighbour' 
ing country abounds in specimens of the Copper age. The 
country to the south of the NarmadB is generally regarded 
as having passed from die sub-Neolithic phase to the 
Halstatt Age but in Orissa we find a regular age of copper 
Intervening between the Neolithic and Iron ages. 

There are at least three different sites in the Mayur- 
bhafija State where Neoliths have been discovered in recent 
times. Two of these lie to the west of the Bangidiposi hills 
and are therefore connected with Ranchi-Hazaribagh-Slng' 
bhum series. The only record of Neoliths in this pardcular 
area appeared in the newspaper some time ago when it was 
stated that on account of the erosion of the banks of die 
river Valtarapl near Khiching a number of neoliths have 
been discovered ; but no trained Archaeologist has visited 
this area nor have these implements been examined or 
described by any competent authority. On the road from 
Baripada to Bisai (32 miles) the Bfingidlposi is crossed 
after the 32nd mile. This road goes straight to Rairangpur 
on the Tatanagar-Badampahar branch of the B. N. Railway. 
Another road from Bisai branches to the south-west and 
reaches Karan)a 75 miles from Baripada. Mr. Paramananda 
Acharya, B. Sc., Senior State Archaeological scholar of the 
Mayurbhafija State pointed out some excavactlons for road 
rep^ on the section between Manada and Jasipur where 
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neoUdis were discovered about two to three feet below die 
surface. According to Mr. Acbarya these neoUAs consist 
of rough cherts or scrapers and celts or boucheis of die 
same type as those discovered subsequendy at Baldyapur. 
Nobody well>versed in prehistoric archaeology has yet seen 
or described the prehistoric discovered on the Nanada> 
Jasipur road or those revealed by the erosion on the bank 
the Vaitarafl. 

The village of Baldyapur lies on the eastern slope of 
some high ground to the south of the river Bura Balang. 
It lies fourteen miles by road from Baripada but only ten 
miles as the crow flies, as the eastern edge of the Slmlipal 
range intervenes between It and the town. The lillage 
of Baldyapur is very small and consists of a single straight 
street which ends in an open space. Towards the east of 
the road, in the open space, there is a tank about 500 yards 
at the end of the village. There is also a mud pool 
on the northern side of the eastern end of the village street 
in which also someneollths were found. The tank to the east 
of the village road is about 200 feet square and was recently 
re^excavated. The first discovery of neollths in Orissa 
was made here at that time. Mr. Paramananda Acharya, 
who is an inhabitant of this place, informs me that neollths 
are being discovered in this village from time Immemorial 
and whenever the villagers excavate earth or dig deep 
in the com-Belds around they discover neollths. The 
\dllage stands on the sloping ground between the mound 
on the west and the tank to the east. The top of the 
mound Is formed of conglomerate or kankar which is still 
in the process of growth. But the slope has accumidated 
either alluvium or vegetable mould during the passage 
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of ycari and cultivation is possible where this mould is 
of sufficient thickness. On the south of the village as well 
In flM 5 cast there arc com-ficlds, where, according to 
Mr. Acharya and his co-villagers,— stone implements arc 
always found at a depth of two to three feet. The 
actual stratification could be studied with great advantage 
on the southern bank of the tank. Here below the bund 
formed during re-excavation we found the bottom of the 
vegetable mould which is about two to three feet in thick- 
ness. Below this comes the disturbed conglomerate of the 
same type as that to be found on the top of the high mound 
to the west of the village. It is disturbed and mixed with 
small boulders, most probably from river beds, the action 
of the current having rounded off the sharp edges. At 
this place, the villagers excavate for fresh earth and 
come upon all sorts of stone implements and pot-sherds. 
A few minutes excavation brought to light a distinct palseo- 
lithic boucher of the Acheulian type with two distinct ridges 
and edges formed by chipping. At the same time and 
within twelve inches from the find spot of the boucher, we 
came across a thin fragment of black Flint which being 
provided with a cutting edge and the other side being blunt 
and thick must be a paleolithic scraper if not an Eolith. 
The villagers brought to me many of these implements, one 
of which, a distinctly paleolithic bar-celt, was in the posses- 
sion of an uncle of Mr. Paramananda Acharya and was 
found only two or three days ago. It is 6.9-16 inch in height 
2^/4 inch broad at the base and only IV 2 inch at the top. 
The collection originally brought from Baidyapur to the 
Indian Museum by Mr. Paramananda Acharya for the exami- 
nation of Rai Bahadur Rama Prasad Chanda, BA.,F.A.SJ9., 
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has not been either classffied or described as yet. AmWi 
them I found two distinct palscoUths, one of which la pf 
the bar-celt type the cutting edge of which has vgry nearly 
disappeared. It Is not a carefully made implement though 
it measures 4.4 inch in length and its average breadth is 1.6. 
The other palseolith is distinctly of the shape of a celt or 
boucher which was manufactured from a fragment peeled off 
from a polished surface. The edges were made sharp 
by chipping, though the cutting edge is no longer sharp. 
The specimen measures 4.3 inches in height, 2.7 in breaddi 
at the base and only 1.5 at the top. Another neat little 
scraper, distinctly palaeolithic in type, was given to me by 
the uncle of Mr. P. Acharya. It is about two inches In 
height and possesses a sharp cutting age on one side. 

The most important feature of the Baidyapur finds is the 
association of palaeoliths with neoliths in the same area. 
The previous finds brought by Nr. Acharya to the Indian 
Museum contain one large axe with a distinct cutting edge 
one side of which is raised into a distinct ridge. It measures 
4*3 inches in height ; the cutting edge is also 4 inches broad, 
while the top is only 2 inches. It is difficult to say whether 
it is a palaeolith or a neolith as it was manufactured with a 
few deft strokes and did not require any clumsy chipping. 
The neolithic series begins with a short narrow boucher with 
a beautifully rounded cutting edge measuring 4.1 inches in 
length and 2 inches in breadth. The cutting edge and the 
portion adjoining it are smoothed by rubbing but the portion 
above that shows signs of chipping. The remaining neo- 
liths show a distinct polish in addition to smoothing. They 
are for the most part small celts or bouchers in which all 
traces of chipping appear to have been carefully removed. 
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The polish is less distincf on the smooth surface of a celt 

2.8 inches in height and 1.8 inchin breadth. The cutting edge 
Is slightly rounded and the surface of the celt shows signs 
of weathering. In the second specimen the cutting edge is 
perfectly straight, a characteristic very rare in Indian 
neoiiths. It measures 2.8 inches in height and 1.8 inch in 
breadth at the bottom. The specimen is sufficiently polished 
to reflect light. The polish on the third specimen, a small 
adze, is distinctly bright. It measures 2.6 inches in height, 

1.9 Inch at the base and 1.1 inch at the top. The cutting 
edge is distinctly curved and, being a true adze, one side 
of it is much more convex than the other. The next speci- 
men is a celt or a chisel. It is highly polished and almost 
an isosceles triangle in shape. The greatest height is 3.2 
inches and the cutting edge, though slightly rounded, is ex- 
actly 1.5 inches in breadth. This particular implement must 
have been used either as a chisel or a wedge. Its discovery 
along with older palseoliths and neolithic pottery prove that 
the entire site was inhabited for centuries throughout the 
palaeolithic and neolithic periods. Exactly of the same 
type is the most important find of the Baidyapur series, a 
shouldered adze of high polish^ It links the Central Indian 
neoiiths with the series from the Khasia hills and proves 
that neolithic culture in Orissa must also be di^ded into two 
different series connected ulth two different and long 
separated waves of Austric immigration info India from Ae 
East. The polish is quite distinctive of its own and is of 
the same type as that of the chisel celt described above. 
Though the cutting edge is broken the contour shows 

' Annuai Rtporf of fh§ Archmohgical sutvty of India, 1925^24, pp. 
lOO^^tOL 
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ditfliicdy that it was an adze and not an axe» as one side Is 
perfectly straight The specimen measures 4 inches in height 
and 2 inches in breadth. Out of this height the shouldering 
is 1.2 and therefore only 2*8 was available for the cutting 
edge. 

The finds from Baidyapur include a new class of neoli- 
thic Implements, which look like com-crushers to me but 
which Prof. Hem Chandra Das Gupta of the Presidency 
College trusts to be hammers. They are small truncated 
cones or pyramids in shape, very often with polished sides. 
The oldest of them is broken at top and bottom but 
its sides are polished. It measures 3.3 inches In height. 
The next one is the largest and looks like a regular pesde. 
The base is convex In shape and both the top and the 
bottom are blunt. The height is 4.7 inches and the width at 
the base 23 inches. The majority of the implements have 
straight sides and therefore a rectilinear base. They have 
pointed tops if they are well preserved. Prof. Das 
Gupta is of opinion that these sharper points were used for 
halfting. The height of one specimen is 4.3 inches and the 
width at the base 1.7. All four sides of this specimen are 
perfectly straight and polished. The next specimen is of 
the same kind, though less well preserved. It is 4 inches in 
height, 1.9 at the base and 1.8 inch on the sides. In this 
case the top and the bottom are both broken. 

The importance of the great neolithic site at Baidyapur 
lies in its association with early pre-historic pottery. I am 
not aware of any other pre-historic site in Northern India in 
which pottery was found along with pre-historic stone 
implements except Mohen-)o-daro and Harappa. Pottery 
fragments were discovered in the excavations on the 
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southern side of the tank along with these stone implements 
and hundreds of them have been recovered by Nr. 
Paramananda Acharya for the bdian Museum at Calcutta. I 
selected two particularly thick specimens from a spot about 
a foot below the place where the polished axe or celt was 
found. The material is a coarse mould in which rounded 
pebbles of limestone were fairly abundant. On breaking 
one of the pottery fragments it was found that the wet 
material had not been passed through a sieve or even care- 
fully selected. The vessel appears to have been hand-made 
or at the best turned on a hand-lathe. The next specimen 
was also of the same type and the material is so coarse that 
it looks like a fragment of a brick at the first sight. Certain 
specimens are thin and I selected one other fragment in 
which there is a fine red slip on the vase, which possessed 
a caiinated mouth and looked very probably like a cooking 
vessel. Many such fragments covered with a red slip has 
been collected by Mr. Acharya for the Calcutta Museum. 
The shape is not new and exactly similar round specimens 
were discovered by me at Mohen-jo-daro and by Mr. Sarat 
Chandra Roy in the Ranchi district. The importance of 
the neolithic site of Baidyapur cannot be underestimated 
and a regular excavation may bring to light untold wealth 
of antiquities which may enable somebody to complete the 
history of the neolithic culture in India, only the latter part 
of which is known to us from the excavations of Mohen-Jo- 
daro. 

That there was a distinct Copper age in the pre-histortc 
period of the history of Orissa is proved by the discovery 
of stray specimens all over the country. The oldest speci- 
men discovered is that on which a grant of the emperor 
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Punuhottama (1470>97) of the SOrya Vaih4a dynasty was 
dlaooveted in the Balasore district. This implement is a 
shouldered axe in the possession of the Bhuiyans of 
Garhpada about 15 miles north of Balasore. Evidently, at the 
time of the indsion of the record the people of Orissa had 
no idea about its original function because the writing 
begins near the cutting edge'. The next discovery of copper 
Implements was made near Sildah in the parganah of 
Jhatlbani in the Medlnlpur district. The area in which this 
implement.was discovered certainly belongs to the northern 
part of Orissa and was transferred along with the modem 
district of Medlnlpur to the ^bah of Bengal during the 
rule of NawBb NBj;im Murshid Qull KhSn 1.^ It is a battle 
axe of the same type as those discovered at Pachamba in 
the Hazaribagh district, hadng a large round cutting edge 
ending in two well-marked shoulders. It is of the same 
type as the inscribed copper celt from Balasore. The 
village of Tamajuri is very near the site where the specimen 
was discovered.^ The most recent discoveries were record- 
ed in 1916. Several copper axes were discovered at the 
village of Bbagra Pir on the banks of the Gulpha river in 
the Mayurbhafij State. The shape of these axes is extra- 
ordinary. They are very thin and in addition to the cutting 
edge, which is larger than a semidrcle, there is anodier 
semicircular projection on the top, which is connected vdth 
the former by a narrow neck. The largest specimen mea- 
sures 18'/2 inches in length and 15^4 Inches in breadth, the 

1 Ind.. AnK Vol. I 1872, pp. 355-6 and plat*. 

3 SMposft Chap. XX. Chapter on Surya vaihla Dynaaty. 

^ Brown-Catafagua of pra-hfsforic anfiquitias in fh§ Indian Mnsaam, 
p. 142. 
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second one 10 inches by SVa Indies and (he ddrd one 
lOVa Inches by 7 inches. According to Mr. C. T. Trechmaon 
they are of an extraordinary diinness. The Mayurabham 
axes were certainly battle axes but of a partlcalarly diff er *** 
type.> 


> Journal of tka Bikat ami Orissa Jiosaarek Soelafy, VoL II, lOlO, 
op. 586-7, Figs. t-3. 



CHAPTER IV 


KAin^GA, OpRA AND UTKALA IN ANCIENT INDIAN 
LITERATURE 

The andent history of KallAga and Utkala begins* like 
diat of all other provinces of andent and mediaeval India* 
widi die references to it in Vedic and Epic literatiire. In 
the period of the earliest strata in the Vedic literature 
there is no reference to KallAga* Utkala or O^ra. It is 
in the second stage* the Brshmapa period* that Kaliflga* 
perhaps* makes its appearance for the first time on the 
stage of our political history. The earliest reference 
to KaliAga Is perhaps to be found in the Aitareya 
Brahmanut diough die statement is extremely doubtful. 
The first specific reference to this country* kingdom or 
nation is to be found in the Great Epic* Mahabhdrafa^ as 
well as in the dynastic lists of Vedic kings as preserved in 
the VaM-^anucharifas, Though incorporated in books 
compiled in their present form in the fifth or sixth centuries 
A.D.* the dynastic lists of the Puraiias contain historic 
material of the Vedic period as proved by Pargiter on many 
different occasions. The origin ascribed to the term 
KaliAga is mythical. It is said that the queen Sudeshpfi 
bore five sons to her husband* the Danava King Bali* be* 
gotten on her by the sage Dirghatamas according to the 
weU*>established Indian law of Levitate. These sons were 
named AAga* Vadga* KaliAga* Pup4i^a and Suhma and the 
countries over which they ruled were named after them. 
According to the genealogies Pururavas* the son of Budha 
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by the KimparushalSA was the progenitor of the kings of 
KalMga. The KallAga kings were, therefore, Kshatriyas of 
the Lunar family. KallAga, the original founder of the 
kingdom of that name, was a descendant of Titikshu, 
who belonged to the Anava branch of the Allas of Pradsh- 
thBna or Allahabad. Of the country itself we know, first 
of all, that P]ithu, son of VeQa, gave the country of Magadha 
to bards, called Magadhas and SUfas and KallAga to die 
Charaifas.^ It Is stated that Nahapadma Nanda exterminat- 
ed all Kshatriyas "and that until then there reigned con- 
temporaneously for the same length of time 24 AikshvBkus, 
27 PaflchBlas, 24 Klfis, 28Haihaya8,32KaliAgas, 25 Aimakas, 
36 Kurus, 28 Malthilas, 23 ^Qrasenas and 20 Vltihotras."^ 
This statement proves that the claim of the kings of KaliAga 
to be regarded as Indo-Aryans is as old as tiie earliest 
kings of the Nanda dynasty. The neighbours of the kings of 
KaliAga were the Saudyumnas of Utkala. According to the 
PaurSnic tradition Manu had ten sons, of whom the eldest 
was QB. I]a entered the reed grove of ^iva and was curs- 
ed by UmB and became a female. In this stage QB consort- 
ed with Budha, son of the Noon and Pururavas was bom 
of this union. Then ^iva favoured him and he became 
alternately a man and a woman for one month. According 
to the second tradition Qb was a daughter of Manu and 
gave birth to Pururavas. Then she became a man named 
Sudyumna but on account of the same curse became a woman. 
He regained his manhood through diva’s favour. Sudyiunna 
had three sons, named Uticala, Gaya and HaritBBva or 

^ Padma Purdga^ quoted by Pux^itx^Ancitnf Indian Historical Tradition^ 
p. I6t Note 7, 

^Jbid.p. 180 , 
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VlnaflKva. Manu is said to have divided the eardi, that 
Is India, among his idne sons, but into ten portions. 
"Some PurS^as imply that Sudyumna had a pordon, 
but others say he obtained none because he had been 
a woman. Nevertheless, the authorities generally declare, 
first, that he received the town of Pratishthina and 
gave it to Pururavas ; and secondly, that his three 
sons had territories of their own, thus Utkala had the 
Utkala country, Vinata^va had a Western country, and 
Gaya had the city GayB and die Eastern region ; but 00- 
cording to two PurBijas, Gaya had only the city GayB, and 
HarltUva had the Eastern region together with the Kurus, 
that is, the Northern Kurus."’ After the Kurukshetra war 
KallAga is mentioned among the kingdoms that continued in 
North-eastern India. “A list is given of the note-worthy 
kingdoms that continued to exist, viz., states in the eastern 
part of North India, AyodhyB, KBii, the Maithllas (of 
Vldeha), BBrhadrathas (of Nagadha, which probably In- 
cluded AAga), and KaliAga."^ The positions of Utkala and 
KaliAga show that the kingdoms of the sons of Sudyumna 
and that of KaliAga, son of Bali, were conterminous. The 
descendants of Manu held ( 1 ) all the Panjab (except the 
N. W. Comer), comprising the kingdoms of Sindbu, Sauvlra, 
Kalkeya, Madra, VBhlika, 3ivl and Ambashtha ; and ( 2 ) all 
East Bihar, Bengal Proper (except the north and east) and 
Orissa, comprising the kingdoms of AAga, VaAga, Pu^^i’a, 
Suhma and KaliAga.^ "The Sudyumnas were restricted to 
the hilly country between GayB and Northern Orissa.^ 

• md..pp. 253-55. 

> IM..P. 203. 

’ IM.. VP. 285-86. 

< Ibid, p. 202. 
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Tbc descendants of Qi'Sudyumna jointly occupied the whole 
of North-eastern India from the Bhagalpur and Monghyr 
districts of Bihar and Orissa in the west as far as the 
Godivari Delta in the south. The Alia origin of the kings 
ofKaliAga finds corroboration in the Hsthigumphft and 
Nanchapuri inscriptions of KhSravela and Ku<}epasiri. 
Both of these kings are called Airas which is certainly the 
equivalent of Aija. It is strange to find Khfiravela, whose 
name is distinctly Dravidian» claiming Aryan origin. The 
PurSQas do not say anything about the dynasties reigning 
in KaliAga» but place 32 kings in this country up to the time 
of Mahlpadma Nanda. The extermination of Kshatriyas by 
that king indicates that the first dynasty of kings came to 
an end with the conquest of KaliAga by the Nandas of 
Magadha. The fact that KhSravela belonged to the third 
dynasty proves that Kaliftga regained its independence for 
a short time under the second dynasty of kings after the 
fall of the Nandas. 

The MahSbhSrata mentions KaliAga and states that its 
capital was called Rsjapuri. Kaliftga was certainly known to 
Pipini and it is mentioned several times in the Artha^stra 
of Kautflya. It is mentioned in the first place as one of the 
countries which produces the best class of elephants ^ 
Kalihgaka is mentioned as the colour of an elephant in the 
chapter on the '^Superintendent of gold in the goldsmith's 
office."^ Again, the same term is used to denote a poisonous 
plant and the commentator tells us that this Kalihgaka was 
like barley^. The term is used in the fourth place to denote 

^ ArfhaSdsfra, t919, Ttxf, P- 50j Eng. Trans. 1915, p. 56. 

2 Ibid., Taxf, p. 86j Trans, p. 103. 

5 Ibid., T§xf,p. lOOj Trans, p. 122, Note 16. 
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a spcdcs of cotton fabric (IGtfpcisikatn^y fai Tantl the 
word KaliAgam is used to denote cotton cloths^. 

KaliAga is mentioned in the MahBbhSrata as a warrior 
of Skanda. The king of this country was present at the 
time of the Svayamvara of Draupadi in the army of 
Duryodhana. A king of KaliAga named ^rutByus is men* 
tioned as being in the right wing of Drona’s army. He 
is also said to have protected Jayadratha and attacked 
Bhlma and Arjuna. A king of Kalihga named Kuhara is 
mentioned among the incarnations from the Krodhavasa 
gana. Arjuna is said to have visited all the holy places 
in AAga, VaAga and KallAga. Sahadeva vanquished the 
king of KallAga during his Dig*vijaya and the latter brought 
tribute to Yudhishthira. The king of KallAga was van- 
quished by Karna and Yudhishthira had visited the country 
while on Tttfhayafra, Sahadeva and Kiish^a had destroyed 
KaliAga in Dantakura. During the war the army of 
KallAga followed the lead of Bhagadatta the King of KSma- 
riipa. The army of KaliAga was placed in the neck of the 
formation under Dropa called the Garuda-vySha, the 
KaliAga ^king is said to have been defeated by RBma 
jBmadagnya and to have fought with Sstyakl. When their 
king was killed during the Kurukshetra war they fought 
under his son who was also killed by Bhima. Finally the 
people of KaliAga are mentioned as Kshatriyas who had 
been degraded to the rank of ^udras and as people who 
have no religion (Durdharman). The king of KaliAga is 
also said to have supported 3akuni and to have been de- 
feated by ^ikhap4ln- The daughters of the kings of 

1 Ibid., T$xt p. SI, Trans, p. 94. 

2 Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Rsstarch Socisfy Vol. VIII, 1922, p. 3. 
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KallAga are said to have married Akrodhana and 
Taihau.’ The Utkalas also are mentioned as a people who 
were formerly defeated by Kangia on behalf of Duryodhana. 
They are combined with the Nekalas and the KallAgas.’ 
Similarly the Oi^ras or the U^ras are also mentioned as a 
people who waited on Yudhlshthlra. They were defeated 
by Sahadeva with the Keralas and were present at the 
H&ja^ya with the:Pau94>^> During the Kurukshetra war 
they joined the army of the PB^ijavas.^ 

KallAga Is not mentioned among the 16 great nations 
enumerated In early Pall Text-books, such as the Ahguffara 
Nikaya ; but a verse preserved In the Digha NikSya 
menflons that Dantapura was the capital of the KallA- 
gas and this has been reproduced in the Mahauasfu in a 
very incorrect form^. This tradition proves "that at the 
dme when the four NlkSyas were put into their present 
forms, it was believed that before the Buddha’s life-time the 
distribution of power in Northern India, had been different 
from what It afterwards became." Dantapura the capital 
of Kalinga has been mentioned several times in the Jstakas, 
which shows that the town or the city was very old. It is 
very tempting to identify this Dantapura with the Dantakura 
mentioned in the NahSbhSrata, where the PBg<}ava 
Sahadeva and Kflsh^a VBsudeva defeated tiie army of 
KallAga. It was from this Dantapura that the Tooth of 
Buddha was taken away to Ceylon. 

> Sottmon—InAx fo fit namis in the MnhdiMrafa, London 1004. p. 
376. 

> Ibid., p. 605. 

> IbULpp.52a.68r. 

♦ Cambridgt Hiiforp of India VoL 1. pp. 172-75. 
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Tke BoddhM boob, apeeioHjr dw Mi teiitOi nenttoa 
Kaluga se?cral Oaes. in the JaUAas, a hlng of KaUAga, 
named Karaf^u i* mentioned aa die contemporary of 
King Nagna|it of Gandhira and BhlaM of VidarUia. 
Tbia U oorroboratod by the Uffer9dhyliyana In 

the MaiS^govlnda SuffSafa we find the name of another 
king of KaUAga named Saftablhti, who was the con- 
temporary of king Datfaraffa of Benares.’ According to 
this text also Oantapura was the c^iltai of Ka^ga. 
According to the NahSvadila, the modicr of Vijaya, the 
conqueror of Ceylon, was a princess of Bengal, but her 
mother was a princess of KaUAga. She was banished on 
account oi her tmmoraUty and went with a cmravan of 
merchants, going to Magadha. On the way, while going 
through the country of La4/ia (modem or Western 

Bengal) die party was scattered by the attack of a Uon 
whkh captured the princess and became the father of 
SiAdiaMhu or SihabShu, the father of Vgaya. This 
SUihabihu was permitted, for killing his father, /. the 
Uon, to clear the forest and found the kingdom of 
Northern KaUAga, the capital of which was SUhbapura. 
It is quite probable that the viUage of Singur in the 
ifooghly district of South-Western Bengal is identical with 
Sidihapura, the new mqUtd of Northern KaUAga. According 
to die Tamil work, Maifi-mtkhal'Si, the heroine is said to 
have caused the destruction of the city of Madura by fire. 
The dty goddess, Madurtpati, is said to have appeared 
before her and told her the foUowiag story about her 
previous birth : “Two princes, cousins by birth and 

I CoMU-ysmSoi, 226^32. (KwmHaUtm JtMfi 

> DialoaMS efBtMta, Vol. U, p. 270. 
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ruling respectively In Sldthapura and Kaplla In the fertile 
country of KallAga, fell to fighting against each other In 
great hatred. This war between Vasu and KumBraleft 
die country desolate for six gavu^as Ooagues), and made 
it imposdble for anybody to approach on account of die 
prevalence of the war. A merchant, Saihgama by name, 
with his wife, eager after profit, went there to sell Jewellery 
and other arddes of sale at Slftgapuram. In course 
of his business he was arrested by Bharata, a police 
offidal of the monarch, and shown up before the monarch 
as a spy. Under royal orders he was beheaded and his 
wife bewailing' the unfortunate death of her husband, 
put an end to her own life by throwing herself from the 
top of a hill. It Is the curse that she invoked at the 
moment of her death that has now resulted In the miahn p 
to your husband.”! The fourth chapter of the Sdnfiparvan 
of the MahBbhBrata narrates the following story about 
ChlteSftgada, the king of KaliAga. Karpa after recdidng 
the weapon from ParaBurBma went with Duryodhana 
to attend a Suayamvara in the country of KaliAga, the 
capital of which was called Rajapura. Kings of many 
countries such as ^iiupBla, JarBsandha Bhlshmaka, etc., 
came to attend die ceremony. When the daughter of the 
KallAga king entered the Svayamvara Sabha and passed 
Duryodhana in neglect, the latter carried her away on his 
chariot.^ 

A large mass of new material about the locadon of 
Dantapura and its idendficadon with the Ancient KaliAga- 

\ to its hisfortcal Stfting, Lomhn. 

1928, p. 187, 

^ Mah8bh8^a, &^f1p<nvan, RUfadhama-paruan, Adhydya IV, 
Kumkhakonam Saif ion, Bombay, Nimay^Sagar Pross, Saka 1829, 
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nagara hu been coQected by Nr. Bhavaraju V. Krlabnarao 
B. A., U. B, of Rajamahendil. According to Nr. 
Kifabnarao die name, Jantavuram, the capital of Kimlr^ava 
I« is really Dantavuram and the late Dr. Fleet committed a 
mistake in reading it as such. The proposed Idendficadon 
of dlls Jantavuram with Jayantipuram, which Is mendoned 
in the Kshefra-mahafmyam, is dearly a mistake. Nr. 
Krlshnarao says that he had examined the Vlzagapatam 
and the Komi plates, in which the letters da of Dantapuram 
are quite dear. If Nr. Krlshnarao is correct, then all doubt 
vanishes about the Idendflcadon of this Dantavuram wldi 
Dantapura, the andent capital of KallAga mentioned In 
Buddhist literature as the place from which the Tooth 
relic was carried away to Ceylon. In addition to the 
charters of the GaAga Idngs of KallAga, the name 
Dantapuram is also to be found in the Nadhuketfvara 
temple at NukhallAgam. KimBrapava II had built a new 
dty named Nagara and changed his residence to that 
place. This Nagara is said to have been built on the 
banks of the river VaihtodhSrB. According to a local 
tradition of NukhallAgam, a king of Dantavuram, who was 
a ^alva, bitterly hated the Buddhists who were llring in a 
large monastery In his capital. Acting according to the 
advice of his ministers, he invited all Buddhists to a great 
feast in his palace and as each guest arrived he was 
captured and quietly dispatched. In a short time the 
news of this treachery spread like wild fire and all 
Buddhists cursed the city and fled for their lives. Afraid 
of this curse, the king left his capital and founded a new 
dty on tile bank of the river VaihiadhBra. Since then 
Dantavuram or Dantapura has been deserted. According 
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to Mr. Krl$basarao, (he nilm of aa dd cify near Aauidtfia^ 
vaTua and CMeaeele Road steflon of die B. N. R. is sflB 


caBed Danfavuran, b«t the orl^ of die nanM is aotw 
traced to Dantavaktra, the brother oi i^tipSla, die hteg ol 
the Chedls. Mr. Ktidmarao ktendftes this Dnit^tin wilfa 
Dandafn^B or Dandagda of Phny which was sitaated at 
a distance of 625 Rmnan or 524 Ea^isb miles from the 
mouth of die Ganges. Cunningham also suggested this 
identifieatfen but placed it on dto Godlvarl as it was add 
that Calingon stood at die mondi of a great river, bfr. 
Rrisbnarao idendBes Calingon vdth and 

Dandagida vdth Dantapura. The river Vathladhari is fafcon 


by hhn to be the great river mendoned by I4iiiy. Accoeding 
to Mr. Kristmarao the very name Dantapura is also to be 
found in the inscrhjitioiis la the temple of Madhukeivara.* 
It has been already suggested before that either die 


LMgnliyS or the Vaditoittilril must have been larger and 
tidal rivers at one time so as to act as provincia] boundaries. 
In faett one ol diese two rivers was the Soidhem boundary 
of KoAgoda or Centnd Orissa and therefore the Nordiem 
boundary of Kahflga. These two fivers are mendoned almost 
side by side in the Hatqra and the Vlyu PurSitas. They 
are mendoned among rivers rising out of dte Mahendra 
mountains. The verses occur almost in an 
form hi these two ParS^as "TribhS^ RushlkulyB, Ikshuda, 
TridM, LsAgnlini and VaihsadhBrB are dau^ters of die 
Mahendra.*’^ The Matsya adds TimrsparQl, Malt Sarava 

Orissa Otstanh Setltfy, Vol. XV. 1920. pp. 

Ti n t T ediUon 

Trtbhsga TrlMmt amt Rathikolya ^KVfcvIrV. 
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and Viaadl t» dMsc. A« die Ladgul^ and Vadida d hlfB 
we omitted bercv dw text of the Viyn an>ean to be more 
oonrect* The diaptcr in the Matsya it enddcd 
B^tpmM-KoSa-vanfanam} In the same duyiter of both 
die PtttSf/as, die Kallftgas are nendoned with die Setiikas, 
Mnahikas, Koannas, VanavBslkas, Mabiritobtraat and 
Mlhidmkas.* A few lines later the Ihkalas are mendoiied 
ahiod widi die Mllavas, Kantshaa, Mekalas, DadBmaa, 
Bhojaa «id Kidikandhakaa. In die next verse dw 
Toaalas and Kolalaa are mentioned along adtb the 
Traipuras, ValcHlas, Tumuras, Tnmbaras and NishBdaa.* 
The Matsya dewly mentions the O^ras with Utkataa, 
while the text in the VByu corrupts diis word Into 
Uffamartfa. This grouping of the countries proves dmt 
the coaqillers of die Para^s did not place diem kqdiaznrd 
according to the needs of the metre but according to die 
position of the country. Thus both the Puratfas deariy state 
that die KdiAgas like the Mushikas and VanavBalkas were 

dniui u falBBiowi 

awnd am iQft «nt fmnn am 
i ft maaait wd* umnau jumdpft i 

The Teit I have used is a very old ofie» ft befnd in fact a 
Uthodtaph copy published in 1874 at Poona by Rsoji Sridhar Gondhalekar. 

nvm^ximfimnwioiriltaoovil Matsya Parana. tI3.3l. 

’ Vdyu. XLV. 125, Matsya. 113. 47. 
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vayu. XLV. 152.5, Matsya. 115. 52.5. 
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Infcairfftmft of DttkslOtflpafha or Southern bdfau Ilie 
or the O^ras are placed In South Central bdla 
alonil with the MBlavaa, Mekalaa, DaAr^as and Bhojaa. 
h la a well-known fact that DaOrga la one of the namea 
of Milava and by mentioning It in be same aentence wlb 
Nllava, the authors show that bey distinguished Xkara 
from Avanti, bough the latter is mentioned in be next 
verse once more. Similarly be MBlavas are mentioned 
wib be KliStas and be Trlgartas towards be end of this 
chapter as people living in be hill (Parvaf-Mtayiifai)^. 
Hie mention of be Tosalas and Kosalas along wib be 
people of Trlpuil and VidUB show bat Central Orissa or 
Tosala and Chaftisgadh or Koiala was situated in North 
Central India. Tripurt is modem Tewar in be Jubbulpore 
district and VidlA Is most probably modem Bhllsa In be 
Gwalior State. The Tumuras, Tumburas, and NishHdas 
are not easy to Identify ; but be NlshSdas are also people 
of be Norb Central Belt around Xrylvartta or Northern 
India. The verdict of bese two Pura^as, which supply 
be Hindu idea of be world, in chapters entitled Bhuvana- 
vtnydsa or Bhuvana-koia-var^anam, shows bat of be bree 
different divisions of Orissa be people of KallAga were 
regarded as inhabitants of Southern India. But be people 
of Norbem Orissa (Qdra) and the hilly tracts (Ubala) 
were regarded as people inhabiting be Vlndhyan ranges 
(Vindhya-pSsina!}) along with be Bhojas of Berar and be 
Mekalas of Soub Central Provinces. The people of 
Tosala or Central Orissa and Ko^a or Chattisgadh were 
not classed wib be people of Soubem India or be (fill 

< pnnwsiafwib wvpRi BmolwnnRta (wmiHnndt 

AnS^, XIV, 156. 
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tribes of die Vlndbyan range but wldi the more tivUlsed 
inhabltanfs of the celebrated DSnava or Daltya capital of 
Tripuri and of that ancient stronghold of Indian civilization, 
bttlava. In the Padma-A/rSya the Kaliflgas are mentioned 
tadce. Once they are mentioned with the Bodhas, Madras, 
Kukuras and DaAqjias' and once more in the same chapter 
with Droshakas, KirBtas, Tomaras and Karabhafijakas.^ 
The Odras are mendoned in the same chapter with the 
MIechchhas, Sairlndras, the hill-men, KirBtas, Barbarians, 
Siddhas, Vldehas and TBmraliptikas.’ The Bjihat-SaihhitB 
of VarBhamihlra mentions the KallAgas in several places. 
In the chapter entitled Graha-Bhakfi-Yoga the countries 
of Odra and KallAga as well as the people of KaliAga 
are mentioned as being under the direct influence of 
the Sun.^ The rivers NahBnadi, ^pa, NarmadB, 
Vetravad, SlprB, GodBvarl, VepB (KiishpB), hdus and 
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dw notaiBim VlndliyB, MBhya and dw people of Choia, 
tiCn are said to be under (be ti (he 

aon of VasudhB (MaAgala or Mart)i’ When Bbama Is 
defealed by ^aB^ or Budha, (be people of KabAga akag 
wttfa (hose of ^Qrasena or MadiurS and (he jlhras aie 
(ronUed.^ When i$ukra or JupKer is overpowered by 
Guru or B|1haspa(l, (hen (he people of Kdttftga, Vadga, 
Kotola, Va(sa O^auiBoibl), Ma(sya (Ahrar S(a(e) and (hoae 
of (he Madhya-dtSa (Cen(ral U. P.) are very mudi 
(roubled.^ The people of O^ra are mendoned along with 
(he TaAgaQas, Andhras, Vshlikas and KSds as toe people 
who are (roubled when ^kra or JupKer overpowers 
janatfchara or Sa(um.* The Bflbat SaihhKa bebig a 
work on Asfrology, no arrangenien( or order can be 
erpec(ed among coun(ries or naflons under (he infiuenoe 
of any particular planet. But toe different counMes and 
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naflons are mentioned in a certain order which is signi- 
ficant in tibe Dhama-sSfra of BaudhByrana. The country 
between the Indus and die Vidhara^l (yamuna), where 
the black deer roams, is regarded as the Aryan country 
proper, where religious rites may be performed. The 
Avanfis, AAgas, Magadhas, SaurBshfras, DakshipBpathas, 
Upav]4ts, Sindhus and Sauvlras are regarded as of 
mixed origin. The commentator states before die beginning 
of this sSlVn that after the country between the Indus and 
the VamunB begins the Mlechchha country. The actual 
commentary on Sutra 29 states that in these countries 
there is no arrangement or regulation with regard to 
women. In Avanti customs approved by the Aryans 
are not prevalent. So the people of South Bihar 
along with those of South-western Nalwa, Kathiawad, 
Western India and Sindh and Ophir formed a belt of 
Mlechchha countries around the provinces inhabited by 
the Aryans and were gradiially coming within the pale of 
Aryan civilisation. The people of the countries Ijing to 
the south, east and west of this belt, were sdll untouchables. 
The commentary says before beginning the SUfra that 
"Certain countries should not be entered.” In the SRfra 
Itself we are informed that any one who goes to the 
countries of the Arafas, KBraskaras, PuQ4>^as, Sauvlras, 
VaAgas and KaliAgas has to perform the Sarva-prlshti 
sacrifice. In the next SUfra we are Informed that whoever 
goes to KaliAga commits sin with his feet and must 
perform the Valivanariya Ish(L The commentary on the 
the SSfra makes it very definite and according to it any 
man who goes to KaliAga expiates by the performance 
dther of Sarva-piishfi or the Vaihtdnafiya Ishft as an 
8 
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SB 

alternative, but In the ease of Araftas and otibers, diat is, 
dispeople of Saui^a and VaAga the sin arose even 

If any Aryan nioke to then or sat together with diem. 

The people of Eastern Bengal, Northern Bengal and 
Kaliflga were, therefore, regarded In die dme of the SiUras 
as being altogether out of the pale of Aryan dvUbatioo 
and among them the people of KaliAga obtained a slight 
preference. So, while the people of Bengal were regarded 
as untouchables and were not spoken to or touched by 
die Aryans, the people of KaliAga were not so. We have 
no means to determine for what reasons the Aryan lord 
condescended to colder this distinction on the dadc 
Draddian of KaliAga ; but It is there in the Sufra literature 
and cannot be denied. 



CHAPTER V 

ORISSA UNDER THE NANDAS AND THE MAURYAS 

Orissa emerges Info the light of history with the rise 
of the Nandas. Pauranlc tradition records that, when 32 
kings of KallAga had reigned, MahSpadma Nanda rose 
and exterminated the Kshatrlyas. This evidently means 
that, after the end of the MahibhBrafa War and before 
the conquest of Northern India by NahBpadma Nanda 
of Magadha, 32 kings reigned in KaliAga for 1050 or 1115 
years. This is evidently the first dynasty of KaliAga. 
The average reign of each king would be either 31.75 
or 32. 812 years. This average is certainly not overmuch. 
The Hathigumpha inscripflon of King KhBravela ctmtains 
two distinct references to the conquest of KaliAga by the 
Nandas. In both cases the term employed is Nandardja, 
which may be taken either to be the first king of tiiat 
dynasty or to MahBpadma Nanda. The first reference 
is to be found in the 6th line and in the account of the 
5th year of KhBravela’s reign. The inscription says that 
a canal excavated in the year 103 or 300 of King Nanda 
was extended by KhBravela in that year as far as his 
coital dty. According to Nr. K. P. Jayaswal, the year 
in this sentence is taken to be one of the Nanda era 
referred to by Al-Biruni in his Ta^giq-i-Hind. Parglter 
places the accession of the first Nanda King approximately 
in 402 B. C. (accesdon of Chandragupta in 322 B. C. 
fdus 80 years of the rdgns of nine Nanda kings). 
According to ^ estimate the canal in KaliAga was 
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excavated by the Nanda kings in 299 B. C. In that case 
it would be too late to ascribe this public work to 
Mahspadma Nanda. Even if we take the Pauranic account 
of 100 years as the total length of the reigns of nine 
Nanda Kings and add it to the year 322 B. C, then we 
get 319 B. C. as the date of the excavation of the canal 
near the capital of KaliAga by a Nanda king, which is 
absurd. The only valid conclusion from this passage can 
be that this particular canal was excavated In KaliAga by 
a Nanda king, probably the first king of that dynasty, 
103 years before the 5th year of KhSravela’s reign, L e., 
108 years before his accession. Mr. Jayaswal’s view Is 
that the era was counted from 458 B. C. and therefore, 
the canal was excavated in 355 B. C., at least 33 years 
before the accession of Chandragupta Maurya. 

The second reference to Nanda Kings is to be found 
in line 12 of the Hathigumpha inscription and in the 
account of the 12th year of the reign of KhSravela. In that 
year KhSravela caused great terror to the kings of the 
North'westem frontier, terrorized the people of Magadha, 
caused his elephants to enter the SugSAga Palace of 
PStallputra and brought back the image of a Jina which 
had been carried away by NandarBja. 

There is, therefore, definite evidence in the Hathi- 
gumpha inscription to prove that one of the Nanda kings 
had conquered KaliAga and brought that Dravldian 
Empire under its sway. It would be more natural to 
suppose that a great conqueror, MahBpadma Nanda, to 
whom the Pu^B^as ascribe the subversion of all Kshatriya 
kingdoms, put an end to the Kshatriya monarchy in Orissa 
also. The second mention of NandarBja in the 
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Hatfalgumpha inscription as having brought away the image 
of a Jina from KaliAga is extremely interesting from the point 
of view of the ancient culture of Orissa. Orissa had been 
a Jaina stronghold from the very beginning. The Jaina 
HarivaMa-PurBpa says that MahSvlra VardhamBna had 
preached his religion in KaliAga. Another Jaina work, the 
Hartbhadtiya-vfiffi, says that Maha^ira VardhamBna went 
to KaliAga as the king of that country was a friend of his 
father. The difficulty lies in the identification of this 
Kalihga-Jina, because Jaina tradition does not assign any 
of the 24 TttfhaAkatas of the present age or Kalpato 
KaliAga. Nr. Jayaswal and I have suggested that this 
KaMga-Jina should be taken to refer to the tenth Ttrfhah- 
kara, ^ItalanBtha, who was bom at Bhadalpur,’ which is 
probably the same as BhadrBchalam or Bhadrapuram in 
the KaliAga country. This BhadrBchalam is at present in 
the GodBvarl district of the Madras Presidency. 

What happened to KaliAga after the fall of the Nandas 
we do not know. It appears certain that KaliAga did not 
pass with the rest of the Nanda Empire to Chandragupta. 
Of course, it is quite possible that the Kshatriyas of KaliAga 
regained their independence during the decline of the 
Nanda power and even before the accession of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya. It seems clear that KaliAga did not 
acknowledge the sway of Chandragupta Maurya and Blndu- 
sBra, because A^oka had to conquer it. Anoka’s conquest 
of KaliAga is extremely signiBcant in view of the fact that 
Chandragupta Is credited with the conquest of even the 
extreme south of the Indian Peninsula as far as Podlyll 


1 Indian Antiquary, VoL IL 1670, p* 150, 
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hill In the Tlnnevelly district. It Is, therefore, evident fliat 
Kaluga was too powerful to be tackled immediately after 
the foundation of the Naurya Empire, while other States 
of Western and Southern India were cleariy too small and 
unimportant to stand any chance with die great empire of 
Northern India. At the present date we can only guess 
the causes of Kaliflga’s greatness from Indirect evidence 
which has been compiled in chapter VII. Kaliflga had 
built up a great overseas empire and spread its colonies 
as far as the Philippine Islands in the East and far south 
into the Islands of the Indian Archip^ago. Very probably 
Chandragupta found out that it would not be possible for 
him to upset the power of Kaliflga. So it was left for his 
grandson, the great A^oka, to conquer Kaliflga. From the 
date of the downfall of the Nandas to Anoka’s conquest 
of Kaliflga we must count the period of the rule of the 
second dynasty of kings of Kaliflga. 

A£oka himself had left enough materials for us in his 
13th edict about his conquest of Kaliflga and in the special 
edicts at Dhauli and Jaugada about the administration of 
the newly conquered territory. In the 13th edict A£oka 
says that Kaliflga was conquered by him in the 8th 
year from his coronation. During the conquest one 
hundred and fifty thousand men were c{q>fured and 
carried away into slavery, one hundred thousand men were 
killed and many flmes that number died as the result of 
the war. The horror of having killed many hundred 
thousands of men in action, as well as by the indirect 
effects of this campaign, is very well expressed by that 
Emperor himself, and there are no reasons to doubt the 
sincerity of the great Empmnr’s contrition. In • littie 
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countiy like KallAga, even if we take it at its greatest exten» 
Sion, from the mouth of the Ganges to that of die Godavari, 
the slaughter of three or four hundred diousand men and 
the capture of one hundred and fifty thousand must have 
meant terrible carnage. The numbers of Kaliflgans, who 
were captiured, killed or died of privations, indicate the 
stubborn resistance of the nation to the aggression of the 
Northern Empire. In that little strip of country, extending 
along the Eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal, many a great 
batde must have been fought from the banks of the 
Suvarparekha to that of the K|rlshpB. A small but deter> 
mined army could have opposed an invader at every river 
and there are so many of them all through. Atoka is 
^ent about the number of engagements, because it was not 
his object to record the events of his reign. There are 
hundreds of Impregnable forts along the foot of the Eastern 
Ghats, at least some of which must have been stormed 
before the entire country submitted to ABoka Maurya. 
Then comes the privations and horrors of a foreign invasion; 
the destruction of standing crops ; the burning and plunder 
of markets and bazars and the consequent famine and 
pestilence, which follow in the wake of such castastrophes 
due to the wickedness of man. The number of persons 
killed in action and those captured during the war must 
have been biBnltesimal compared with tiie vast numbers 
that died of starvation, and plague and otiier diseases 
which each great war in tiiia world carries in its train. 
Atoka himsdlf says: “Verily the slaughter, death and 
captivity of the peoide, tiiat occur when an unconquered 
(country) la being conquered, is looked upon as extremely 
pdnftd and regrettable by the Beloved of the God. But 
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this is to be looked upon as more regrettable than that, 
namely, that there dwell Brahmanic, Sramanic, and othei 
sects and house-holders, among whom are established thi^ 
hearkening to the elders, hearkening to the parents, hearken^ 
ing to the preceptors, seemly behaviour and steadfast 
devotion to friends, acquaintances, companions anc 
relatives, and to slaves and servants. There (in the war] 
to such (pious) people befall personal violence, death, 01 
banishment from the loved ones. And in case they are 
settled In life and possess undimlnlshed affection, theit 
friends, acquaintances, companions and relatives (thereby) 
meet with a calamity, (and) their that (calamity) becomes 
their personal \doIence....Even one-hundredth or one- 
thousandth part of those who were slain, died, or were 
captured in Kallfiga, is to-day considered regrettable 
by the Beloved of the gods.” This expression of remorse 
has been believed to be genuine by all modem writers on 
the subject. The great Emperor ordered the Incision of 
this edict at all places except within the boundaries of 
KallAga proper. So, later in life, Aioka was ashamed to 
express even his remorse in the country of KaliAga, so 
great was his remorse and so long was its continuity.’ 

The 13th rock edict, to be found at Shahbazgarhl in 
the North-Western Frontier Provinces and Mansehra, 
Giraar near Junagadh in Katfaiawad and Kalsi near 
Dehra Dun, is not to be found at Dhauli in the Puri district 
of Orissa and Jaugada in the Gaujam district of Madras. 
The 12th edict, which does not contain much historical 
information, is also omitted from these two series, and in 

^ D. R. Bhandarkar — Camichati L^cfuns, 1025 j Cafcuffa 
ms. pp. 22 - 25 , 
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tfidr stead we find die two special Kaluga edicts whidh 
are addressed to the Mahimttras at Tosali hi the case of 
the Dhaull series and to the Mahlmltras at Samlpi in 
the case of die Jaugada series. The principal object 
ei^ressed by die great Emperor in these two spedal etbcts 
addressed to the officers in die heart of Kalttga was to 
express his Intense solldtude for die citizens of die dty 
and inhabitants of the dllages. The law-officers of die 
crown are expressly instructed not to cause sudden 
obstruction or sudden infliction of pain. The Emperor 
continues to say that for this purpose he will start on tours 
every five years so that his officers may administer the 
empire vrfthout causing pain by harshness or by sloth. 
His sons will also go on tours every three years as well as 
the governor of TakshaUlB. The first separate edict has 
been translated by the late Dr. E. Hultzsch in the foUowing 
manner : 

"At the word of DevBnBmpriya, the Maham&tras at 
Tosali, (who are) the judicial officers of the dty, have to 
be tdd (thus). Whatever is recognized (to be righfi, that 
1 strive to carry out by deeds, and to accomplish by 
(various) means. And this is considered by me the 
ptln^Md means for this object, viz., (to give) instruction 
to you. For you are occupied with many diousands of 
men, widi the objed of gaining the affeedon of men. All 
Bsen are my children. As on behalf of (my own) children 
I desire that they may be provided with complete welfare 
and happiness in dds world and in the other world, die 
same 1 desire also on behaff of (all) men. And you do 
not kam bow far this (my) object reaches. Some single 
person only learns diis, (and) even he (only) a portlen, 
9 
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(buO not (he whole. Now you must pay attention to 
although you are well provided for. ft happens in the 
administration (of justice) that a sin^e person suffers 
imprisonment or harsh treatment. In this case (an order) 
cancelling the Imprisonment is (obtained) by him accidental- 
ly, while (many) other people continue to suffer. In this 
case you must strive to deal (with all of them) imparflaDy. 
But one fails to act (thus) on account of the following 
dlsposiflons ; envy, anger, cruelty, hurry, want of pracflce, 
laziness (and) fatigue. (You) must strive for this, that 
these dispositions may not arise to you. And the 
root of ail this is the absence of anger and the avoidance 
of hurry. He who is fatigued in the administration (of 
justice), will not rise ; but one ought to move, to walk, 
and to advance. He who will pay attention to this, 
must tell you : See that (you) discharge the debt (which 
you owe to the king) such and such is the instruction of 
DevSnampriya. The observance of this produces great 
fruit, (but its) non-observance (becomes) a great evil. 
For if one fails to observe this, there will be neither 
attdnment of heaven nor satisfaction of the king. For 
how (could) my mind be pleased If one badly fulfills this 
duty? But if (you) observe this, you will attain heaven, 
and you will discharge the debt (which you owe) to me 
and fills edict must be listened to (by all) on (every day off 
the constellaflon Tlshya. And it may be listened to even 
by a single (person) also on frequent (other) occasions 
between (the days off Tlshya. And if (you) act thus, you 
vdll be able to fulfill (this duty). For the following purpose 
has this rescript been written here, (vte) in order that the 
judicial officers of the city may strive at all times (for 
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(that) neither undeserved fettering nor undeserved harsh 
treatment are happening to (men). And for the foUoudng 
purpose I shall send out every five years (a Mahdmdfra) 
who will be neither harsh nor fierce, (but) of gentle acfion 
(pie., in order to ascertain) whether (the judldal officers) 
paying attention to this object. ..are acting thus, as my 
Instruction (Implies). But for lljjaylnl also the prince 

(governor) will send out for the same purpose a 

person of the same description and he will not allow (more 
than) three years to pass (without such a deputation). In 
the same way (an officer will be deputed) from Takshaflll 

also. When these Mahamatras will set out on tour, 

then, without neglecting their own duties, they will ascertain 
well, (vie.) whether (the judidal officers) are carrying out 
this also thus, as the Instruction of the king (implies).”* 

The first separate edict at Jaugada is practically the 
same, with the exception of the fad that the word SamdpH 
is substituted for Tosaliyath. The second separate edid 
at Dhauli is addressed to the royal prince (probably the 
governor of KallAga) as well as to the Mahamatras at 
Toshali, but the same edid at Jaugada is addressed only 
to the Mahamatras. In the first part there is a pointed 
reference to the unconquered tribes of the borders. The 
language employed Is benevolent and extremely conciliatory. 
The second separate edid at Jaugada had been translated 
by the late Dr. Hultzsch in the following manner: 

“DevSnSmprlya speaks thus. The MahiSmlttras at 
SamBpS have to be told (this) at the word of the king. 
Whatever I recognize (to be right) that I strive to carry out 

1 HvXttMcYi’-^Cotpus hscripfionum Jndicarum, N^w Edition, Oxford, 
m5,pp, 95-7, 
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1^ deeds and to accofflpliah by (variottt) means. Aadthta 
is considered by me the principal means for this ot^ecti 
Pis., (to dive) instruction to you. All men are my children. 
As on behalf of (my own) children I dedre that they may 
be provided by me with complete welfare and happiness in 
this world and in the other world, even so is my desire 
on behalf of all men. Itmidht occur to (my) unconquered 
borderers (to ask)— ‘What does the kind desire with reference 
to us.' This alone is my wish with reference to the 
borderers (thaO they may learn (thaOtfae kind desires this 
^hat) they may not be afraid of me but may have 
confidence in me ; (that) they may obtain only happiness 
from me, not misery ; (thtd) they may learn this, (that) the 
kind vdll for^ve them what can be forgiven ; that they 
may (be Induced) by me, (to) practise morality ; (and diaQ 
they may attain (happiness) both (in) this worid and (in) 
die other worid. And for the following purpose I am 
instructlnd you (piz., that) I may discharge the debt (which 
I owe to diem) by this that I instruct you and inform (you) 
of (my) will, /. e., (of) my unshakable resoludon and vow. 
Therefore acdng thus (you) must fulfill (your) duty and must 
Inspire them with confidence in order that they may learn 
that the king is to them like a fadier (that) he loves them 
as he loves himself (and that) they are to the king like 
(his own) children. Having Instructed you and having 
informed (you) of (my) will, t e., (of) my unshakable 
resolution and vow, I shall have (if. e. maintain) officers in 
all provinces for this object. For you are aUe to inspire 
those (borderers) with confidence and (to secure thrir) 
welfare and happiness in this world, and in the other world. 
And if (you) act thus you vdll attain heaven, and you will 
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discharge die debt (which you owe) to me. And for the 
following purpose has this rescript been written here (iHe.) 
In order that the MahdmAfras may strive at all dmes to 
inspire (my) borderers with confidence and (to induce 
diem), to practise morality. And this rescript must be 
listened to (by all) every four months on (the day of) Tlsh]^. 
And it may be listened to also between (the days of Tlshya). 
It may be listened to even by a single (person) when an 
occasion offers. And if (you) act dius, you will be able to 
carry out (my orders.)”* 

On the metalled road from Cuttack to Puri, a litde 
distant from the river PrSchi, Anoka’s edicts were engraved 
on a low hill above which is carved in relief the forefront 
of an elephant. The rock surface was smoothed and 
carved as a sunken panel in which the edicts were 
inscribed. The surface of the panel was highly polished 
like the shafts of Agoka's pillars. On the road from the 
river to the low rock one sees the ruins of a vast city con- 
taining hundreds of small and large mounds with small 
and large tanks in all stages of decay. Twenty-two years 
back, when I was editing the Patlakella plate of ^ivarSja 
of the Gupta year 283, if was suggested to me by my 
venerable teacher Mahfimahop&dhyaya Dr. Hara Prasada 
l^astri, M. A., PH. D., c. I. B., at that time the Principal of 
the Government Sanskrit College of Calcutta, that these 
ruins represent the ancient city of Tosali. These ruins 
have so far been neglected by the Archaeological Survey 
of India, and we do not know to what period they belong. 
The earliest mention of Tosali in historical records is to be 

* HulfESch^^Cotpus inscripfionum Indicarum, N§w Edition, Oxford, 
1925, pp, 117 -B, 
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found in die Padakella plate of ^IvarBJa of the Gupta year 
083, where the village granted Is stated to have been dtuated 
in Southern Tosali.’ The second mention of Tosali in a 
contemporary record is, therefore, approximately 866 years 
after the death of Aioka. The next mention is to be found 
in the Neulpur plate of ^ubhskara from which we know 
that the two villages granted were situated in the district 
of Nordiem Tosali.^ As ^ubhakara was die contemporary 
of the Chinese Emperor Te-tsong, the second mention 
of Tosali has to be placed towards the close of the 
8th century a. d., /. approximately 1,050 years after the 
death of Aioka.' 

What happened after the death of Atoka we do not 
know. The next half>a-century is still covered with 
intense darkness. The history of KaliAga is not recorded 
either in inscriptions or in any section of Indian literature. 
We do not End the name of KaliAga in the list of 
missionaries sent by Aloka for the propagation of the 
Buddhist faith to different parts of India. Evldendythe 
faldi of the people of KaliAga remained solid in Jainism. 
The darkness which now descends on the history of 
KaliAga and Orissa is lifted up only for about a quarter- 
of-a-century during the reign of KhBravela, when it 
descends agidn, to rise up in the 6th century a. d., or after 
a lapse of nearly eight centuries. 


< /mC m, IX^ p. 387. 
* ItUL. Vol. XV. p. 5. 

) I8ULiP.56^ 



CHAPTER VI 


khXravela and the empire of kaui^ga 

Shortly after the death of the great Naurya Emperor 
A^oka, KaliAga threw off the yoke of Magadha and 
regained independence. In appears that an Independent 
kingdom was founded in KaliAga long before the extlnc** 
tion of the Maurya dynasty by the Setiapafi Pushyamitra. 
The only source of the history of the revival of KaliAga 
and the conquest of Northern India by a Dravidian power 
is the great rock inscription of King KhAravela on 
Udayagiri hill, a low range near Bhuvaneswar in the Puri 
district of Orissa. This inscription, unfortunately, is very 
much damaged and the first seven lines and certain 
portions only of the remaining ten can be read with any 
degree of certainty. 

This record supplies an account of the first 13 years 
of the reign of Khfiravela and certain benefactions con* 
ferred by him on the Jaina community at the same place. 
This Inscription is the only record of India, the object of 
which is to record the history of events of the reign of a 
particular monarch in chronological order. It is a Jaina 
inscription, and it is certain that KhSravela himself was a 
Jaina. The record opens with invocations to the Arhafs 
and the and we learn from the first line that 

Khfiravela belonged to the Ched or the Chedi dynasty. 
His titles were Maharaja and MahTtmeghavShana and he 
is also styled ^'Overlord of KaliAga” (Kalihg-ddhipafinJ. 
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We are not in a position to determine whether Orissa had 
a $epat«te existence in the 2nd century B. C. Though 
Orissa may have existed separately as a province, it is 
ffwfain that at this time it was included in the Empire of 
Kallflga. This is proved by the evidence of the Hathi- 
gumpha, Svargapuri and Nafichapurl inscriptions on 
Udayagirl hill. KhSravela is also called Aira in the 
Hathigumpha and the Mafichapuri cave inscriptions. Aira 
is equal to and Ai(a and it means a descendant of 
11a or Il8. Qa, the mother of Pururavas and the father of 
Sudyumna, was cursed by Pirvafl and became a woman 
when she gave birth to Pururavas. Later on, by the 
grace of iSiva she became a man for one month and was 
changed into a woman in the next. As a man he begot 
Sudyumana. The Chetis or Chedis are Ai]as or 
descendants of Ea. Many Dravidian kings at this time 
cltdmed to be Aila Kshatriyas and the Satavahana Idng 
Vaaishthiputra ^li-Pulumavi also calls himself the great 
Aira (Maha-Airakena) In his great inscription in cave No. 3 
of the Pajli4uleAa group in the Nadk district.* We learn 
from the second line of the Hathigumpha inscription that 
after his 13th year Kharavela was trained in State corres' 
pondence, current accountancy and civil law, along 
vrtth reli^ous law. The actual term used for State 
correspondence is Lekha. During the rule of the 
Qialukyas of A^ahllapataka (Gujarat) a manual of sudi 
correspondence was composed.^ The subject is also 
dealt with in tiie Arfha Sastra of Kaufalya.’ Simillarly the 

1 Fpl. Ind. Vol. VIII. p. 65 

3 L^khu-paddhafi, Gatkwad's Orisnfal Baroda, p, 58, 

3 SdMon of Shama SoMfrC Mysorg, J0IQ,pp, 70-75, 
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term used to denote Currency is Hftpa which should be 
taken to be the equivalent of Sansk^t RUpya. The position 
of this word in the Hathigumpha inscription shows Aat it 
cannot be taken to mean acting. The word Lupadakhe is 
used in the Ramgarh (Sirguja) cave inscription of Devadlna, 
where it has been taken to mean actor.^ The exact mean** 
ing of the term is made clear by Buddhaghosha's explanation 
of a passage of the MahSvagga. The term is explained 
in the following manner : ‘*He who learns the RCipa**sCitra 
must turn over and over many KSrshapa^as/*^ Finally the 
use of the term Rtipa-dar&aka in the Artha^^Sstra, which 
is translated as '^Examiner of Coins,” shows that the term 
Rupa was used in such cases as in the present inscription 
to refer to Currency. The term did not refer to Silver 
Currency alone, but to other metals also, as we find such 
terms as Tamra^RUpa also in the Arfha-^sfra? The term 
used for accountancy in the Hathigumpha inscription is 
Ganaiia. An entire chapter has been devoted to it. The 
actual term used is Gananikya^ The education of the 
prince was completed with a knowledge of Qvil or 
Municipal Law (Vavahara--Skf. Vyavahara) and Religious 
Law or positive injunctions about Sacred or Canon Law 
(Vidhi). 

The Hathigumpha inscription is the only record which 
provides us with some information regarding a king’s 
childhood and early training and the different departments 

1 Annual Raporf of fho Archmologlcal Saruay of India, 1005^4, pp, 
128-29. 

2 Sacred Books of the East, Vof. XIII, p. 201 and Note, 

* Arfha-Snsfra, Text p. 84 / Eng. Trans, p. 98. 

* Ibid., pp, 62-05. Eng. Trans, pp. 69-75. 
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of knowledge Into which he was to be Initiated before his 
installation. KhSravela became the Yuvaraja or heir- 
apparent at the age of 15 and remained so till his 24th 
year. There Is a curious silence In the Hathigumpha 
inscription about Kharavela’s predecessor. I believe that 
there are very few records in the world dealing with the 
history of the reign of a single king which omits that Idng's 
father or predecessor altogether. The silence of the 
Hathigumpha inscription on this point may give rise to a 
number of theories, but in the absence of any other 
evidence speculation would be fruitless. Two hypotheses 
only are possible, viz., that KhSravela had inherited the 
throne of KaliAga as a minor or that the kingdom of 
KaliAga was like the modem States of Travancore and 
Cochin. In that case it was probably the custom not to 
mention a father as parentage was doubtful. Because the 
inscription calls KhSravela an Aila, therefore, Mr. Jayaswal 
thinks that KhSravela's people were Aryans, but the PurSpas 
definitely mentioned the KaliAgas as a people of the Deccan 
and the country as being contiguous to the mythical SM- 
rajya. Therefore, it is quite possible that some form of 
matrlarchate was prevalent there. 

KhSravela was formally annointed king in his 24th year 
and the record of his reign begins from this date. The first 
year of the king’s reign was spent in repairing the damages 
to the city of KaliAga caused by a cyclone, to which that 
part of the eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal is still liable. 
The king repdred the gates, ramparts and buildings of the 
dty, repaired or re-erected tiie dams of tanks and lakes, 
relald the gardens and spent 35,000 coins for the benefit 
of his subjects. The first campaign of the rdgn was 
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undertaken in the second year when, without ^paying any 
heed to iSatakaml, KhSravela sent a complete army, consisting 
of the four departments-^infantry, cavalry, chariots and 
elephants,— to the west. This army reached the river Kfishir^fi 
and caused terror to the city of the Mushikas. The i^Stakarpl 
referred to in the second line of the Hathigumpha inscrip- 
tion is evidently ^r! I^Stakarni, the third king of the Sflta- 
vShana or the Andhra dynasty, and the husband of the 
queen NSyanika, known to us from the Nanaghat statues 
and inscriptions. There is little doubt about this identifica- 
tion, because no other king of the name of !$&takarpl 
preceded the husband of NfiyanikS and other kings of 
the same name are distinguished from ^atakannil L 
by Matronymics, e. Gautamiputra SStakarnl and 
Va^isthiputra Sri-YajSa ^atakarpl. The Purapas indeed 
bring in a second ^atakarpi 18 years after the first, but 
his existence is not corroborated by contemporary 
evidence.^ ^ri-^atakarpi had conquered Malava and an 
inscription of one of his architects (avesanika) is to 
be seen on one of the gateways of Stupa No. 1 at 
Sanchi^ in the Bhopal State. This is perhaps the first 
war in the history of Kaliftga with the rising power of 
the Satavahanas of the Kanarese country. The Kapha- 
beThna, the Sanskrit form of which is Kfishnavepl, is the 
modern Kfishna, which rises in the Satara district of the 
Bombay Presidency and passes through the southern 
part of the Hyderabad State to fall into the Bay of Bengal 
through the Kfishpa district of the Madras Presidency. 

> Rapson—Cafahgui of Indian Coins in fh$ British Mussum, Andhras 
and W* Kshfrapas, p. Ixvi, 

2 Joutnal of fhs Bihar 6 - Orissa Rssaarch Soclsty, VoL HI, pL HI, 
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It forms the boundary of the Nizam’s State from Alampur 
near Kamul to Nandigama in the Nalgonda district. 
Its rise and particular sanctity are described in the 
Uffata Kka^4a of the Padma-Puratia} The Mushikas 
are mentioned as a southern tribe in the PurSpas. The 
Padma mentions them with the Dravi^as, Keralas, 
Karpat<>lus and Kuntalas. Here they are divided info 
three parts (1) Mushika proper, (2) Bsla-Mushikas and 
(3) Vikandha Mushikas.^ In the VSyu they are mentioned 
among people of Southern India (Dakshitjfdpafha-pasi^a^) 
such as the PBpdyas, Keralas, Chaulyas, Setukas, and 
VanavSsikas.^ In the AnandaSrama Series Edition of 
the Nafsya, the Mushikas are mentioned with the same 
people where the name was misread "Sutika" and the 
VSnavBsikas spelt “Vajivasika."^ The MahabhSrafa also 
mentions the Mushikas with the VanavSsikas.*’ In the Vishpu 
Purina the Mushikas, appear with the Sfrl-rajya. Mr. 
Jayaswal Is inclined to identify the Mushikas with the Mosalas 
but the Padma>Purapa distinctly mentions the Mosalas 
and the Mushikas separately. The identification of these 
two tribes, therefore, is untenable. From the Hathigumpha 
inscription it is abundantly clear that the Kalidgan army 
went due west from KaliAga and reached the river KrishpS 
at some place during its long and erratic course. It is more 
probable that KhSravela terrorized the Mushikas from the 
bank of the Kfishpl. Mr. Jayaswal is of opinion that the 

* AnanMtanut Sttits.pp. 1467-69, Uffata-kha^a. Chaptn 115. 

> Ibid., p. 9. Adikhaijia. Chaptn VI. 53-4. 

^ Vlfyu Put^na-Bib, Ind. p, 552, Chapftr XLV» 

* Mafsya-Purdna Chapfer 114* V, 47, 

^ JX* 
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Miuhikas were a people who have given their name to the 
river Musi near which the modem city of j^aidarSbBd' 
Deccan now stands. In my opinion the Mushika country 
stood further south, south of the Kuntala country or 
VanavBse and may be tentatively identified with the famous 
port of Muziris. The inscription does not inform us 
about the reason of the expedition and its final results. 
The KaliAgan army reached the home country of the 
SstavBhanas in the Bellary district and the invasion was 
certainly both a menace and insult to the dignity of 
SstavahBna royalty. 

In the third year of his reign there were great rejoicings 
in the capital of KaliAga. The record of the fourth year 
is partly damaged and there is no chance of the lost 
portion ever being recovered unless a duplicate of the 
Hathigumpha rock Inscription is discovered some- 
where else. It opens with a reference to a city 
established by previous kings of KaliAga which 
was regarded as being the abode of VidyBdharas 
and which had remained undamaged up to the reign of 
KhBravela. After the gap there is a reference to RBshtrlkas 
and Bhojakas, who were compelled to submit to KhBravela. 
They are also mentioned as Mahara(his, and as Mahabhojas 
in the inscriptions in the Buddhist cave temples of Western 
India, such as Kanheri, Kuda and Bedsa. The Rathikas 
are mentioned as risfikas in the Giraar, Rasfika in the 
Shahbazgarhi and as Rafrakras in the Mansehra version 
of the fifth edict of A^oka. The Dhaull and Jaugada 
versions use the analogous form Lathika. In the 13th 
rock edict we find the Bhojakas mentioned along with die 
Pitlnikas in the Shahbazgarhi, Mansehra and Kalsi 
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versions. In the Kanheri cave inscriptions of the time of 
Viphukada Chu{ukulSnanda, a Mahabhoja is styled 
Maharaja, showing that the term Bhoja was a clan or a 
caste name. In later times a Bhojaka is mentioned in the 
copper plate inscriptions of the Pallava king i^ivaskanda^ 
varman. The conquest or the subjugation of the RSshtrikas 
and the Bhojakas, even for a time» shows that KhSravela 
in the earlier part of his reign dealt a heavy blow at the 
power and the prestige of the SatavShanas. 

In the 3th year of his reign a canal, opened by a 
Nanda king 103 or 300 years ago, was extended as far as 
the capital city of KaliAga. Mr. JayaswaTs view of 
the reference to the Nanda king has been discussed 
above. The beginning of the 7th line is damaged, but 
from the context we can infer that it begins with the 
record of the 6th year during which KhSravela per* 
formed the Rajasuya ceremony and remitted taxes and 
customs duties. Many other concessions were granted 
to the people of the city, the cost of which amounted to 
hundreds of thousands. In the 7th year, most probably, 
a son was bom to Kharavela of his queen who was a 
princess of Vajira-ghara. Vajira*ghara apparently is the old 
name of Wairagadh in the Chanda district of the Central 
Provinces. It Is mentioned as Vaylrllk^ra in the Tlruvor- 
riyur Adhipur*I^vara temple inscription of the 2nd year 
of the reign of KulottuAga I { /. e., the Chalukya-Choja 
RSjendra Chola 11 ). We learn from this inscription that 
the king captured elephants at this place. Another 
Tamil inscription of the 5th year of the same king in the 
PS9(}ava*Perumal temple at Conjeeveram informs us that 
this king's victories at VajirSkSra and Chakra-kofta were 
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gained while he was still the heir-apparent, i. e., before 
8th October, 1070 a. d. Chakra-kotta still exists under the 
same name in the Bastar State. It is, therefore, certain that 
Vayiragara or Vajira-ghara is the same as Wairagadh. 

The first important campaign in Northern India was 
undertaken In the 8th year of his reign, when KhBravela 
approached Magadha with a vast army. An important 
action was fought by KhBravela at Goradhgiri or modem 
BarBbar hills in the Gaya district. BarBbar has been 
recognised as one of the important outlying fortresses 
which protected Rajagriha, the former capital of Magadha. 
From the BarBbar hills KhBravela harrassed the ancient 
metropolis RBjagfiha (modem Rajgir in the Patna 
district of Bihar) ; but his approach to the then capital, 
Pataliputra, had an important effect on the political 
history of the country. We learn from the Hathigumpha 
inscription itself that the Greek king Demetrios had to 
fall back on NathurB, apparently his base, on hearing of 
the approach of KhBravela. The Greek invasion, and 
perhaps the siege of Pataliputra, was known beforehand 
from the Yuga-^purana of the GBrgi-SaihhitB, which has 
been recently published and translated by Mr. Jayaswal.' 
But it was not known that it was Demetrios of the dynasty 
of Euthydemos I. who advanced as far east as Pataliputra. 
Unfortunately, the rest of 1. 8 is damaged and therefore 
the sequel of the campaign Is not known to us. 

Most probably the record of the 9th year is given in 
I. 9. In this year KhBravela gave away elephants, chariots 
and horses, etc. And conferred certain exemptions on 
the Brahmainia caste. A palace, called ”the great victory’* 

^ Journal of the Bihar 6 - Orissa Research Society^ VoL XIV, pp. 127^28, 
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{Jdafut-plJaya), was built In the same year at a cost of 
38 lakhs of coins. In the 10th year Kharavela undertook 
his second campaign in Northern India and at the same 
time broke the power of the Musalas or the Telugu 
country, but the details have been lost In the damaged portion 
of 1. 10. In the 11th year KhSravela turned his attention to 
his ndghbours on the South. In this year he destroyed 
the dty of IMthupd^ ploughed with ploughs 

drawn by asses and at the same time he broke a league of 
the kings of the Tamil country which had existed for 
about 113 years. The dty of Plthugida was the capital of 
the Musalas and it is mentioned by Ptolemy in his 
geography. Ptolemy calls the coast between the KpislipB 
and the GodBvarl "Malsolla” which is termed "Masalia” 
in the Periplus of the Eryfhraan Sea. The metropolis 
was called Pifyndta which was situated in the interior.* 
In another place Pityndra is called the metropolis of the 
Arvamoi, who are probably the same as the AvarBjas^ of 
the Hathigumpha inscription. The Tamil league is very 
Intfresting and the Inscripdon uses the form Tamira for 
Dramifa or Drapt4a, which is certainly admissible in this 
form of Prakrit. 

Campaigns were now undertaken in rapid succession, 
as the Iting was now in the prime of his life. In the 12th 
year of his rdgn KhBravda harrassed die kings of the 
North-Western fronder (Uffardpatha-rdJSao) and then, 
causing immense terror to the people of Magadha, he 
entered the capital of die ^uAga Empire, PBtaliputra, and 

1 Ptolemy's Ancient Mie, Edited iy S. N. Maeumdar, yp. 67-6. 

0 iiid,p.t85. 
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quartered his elephants in the SugSAga Palace, mentioned 
in the MudrS^Rskshasa. In this campaign KhSravela 
compelled the Rsjfi of Magadha, Bjihaspatimitra 
(Bahasafimifa)t to submit to him. During this campaign 
KhSravela brought away an image of the Jina of Kaliftga, 
which had been taken away from that country by one of 
the Nanda Kings. It is difficult to say now who this Jina 
of KaliAga was. Most probably he was- l^italanStha, the 
16th Tirfhankara, who was born at Bhadalpur, probably the 
same as BhadrSchalam. 

Finally in the 13th year of his reign on the KumSrl 
hill, /. e., on Udayagiri, where the Jina MahSvira had 
preached his religion, he made arrangements for the dis- 
tribution of white clothes to the Jaina monks. There is 
a reference to a relic memorial at this place. Such relic 
memorials were common in Upper India, references to 
them having been found in inscriptions.^ In this year 
King KhSravela seems to have devoted himself entirely to 
religious meditation and work. At the end of the 1,14, 
he is said to have realized the relation of the soul to the 
body (Jiva-deha-sarnghafam,) 

At the end of the campaign of the 12th year in 
Northern India KhSravela plundered AAga and Magadha 
and brought away the riches of the modem districts of 
Shahabad or Arrah, Patna, Gaya, Bhagalpur and Hunger. 
This was a fitting sequel to the capture of Pstaliputra, up 
to that time regarded as the metropolis of Northern India. 
This was also the crowning act of his career, and through- 
out his own dominion it must have been regarded with 

1 EpU Ind,, VoL ll. p. 274 ; Ind., Ant Vof. XII p. 99. 

11 
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great satisfaction as a fitting retaliation to the barbarities of 
the people of Magadha In the time of the Nandas and the 
Mauryas. At the end of the account of the 12th year of 
his reign, caves were excavated and this may refer to the 
great Rani Nur or Ra^iinavara Gumpha to the east of the 
Hathigumpha. In the same year Kharavela subdued 
the Pa^dyas and the extreme south of the Indian 
Peninsula, who sent Jewellery either as present or 
tribute. 

At the end of the 13th year, a Jaina Council was 
convened when monks from all quarters were assembled 
near the Relic Depository on the top of the hill. Two 
buildings are mentioned in 11.16-17 as having been 
erected, the first one of which was a shelter for a queen 
named Sindhula of a place called Siihhapatha. The 
second one was a temple built with four columns inlaid 
with beryl at the cost of seventy-five hundred thousands. 
Finally, KhSravela caused to be compiled the text of the 
sevenfold Ahgas of the sixty-four mystic letters which are 
mentioned in some of the Jaina literary books. According 
to Jaina tradition the Ahgas were lost and subsequently 
recovered. The Purvas or older parts were known 
perfectly only to Bhadrabahu, and when he retired to 
Nepal, he taught them to Sthulabhadra,^ but he was 
forbidden to teach more than fen. The reference to the 
Mauryas in 1. 16, makes it clear that the seven Ahgas 
were lost during the religious upheaval during the rule 
of the great Mauryas Chandragupta, BindusSra and 
A^oka. Most probably this loss to Jainism was in some 
way made good by Khfiravela. 

1 Cambridgt History of India, VoL I, p, 165, 
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The Hsthigumphs inscription ends with fhc record of 
of the 13fh year of the reign of Khfiravela. Khfiravela is 
mentioned once more in another inscription close to the 
HfithigumphS, in the upper part of a double-storeyed cave 
called the Svargapurl. This part of this cave was excavated 
by the chief queen of Khfiravela who is called Kalihga-- 
chakavafi (KaliAga-chakravarfin). The terms Chakravarfin 
in this inscription and Adhipafin in the Hfithigumphfi 
record show that Khfiravela had become the overlord of 
the Three KaliAgas. Only two other records of Kings of 
this dynasty are known, one of which has already been 
mentioned. This inscription records the excavation of 
this cave by the chief queen of Khfiravela (Aga-Mahisi) 
who was the daughter of a king named Hathisiha^ 
(HastisiMa) and was connected with another king named 
Lfilfika. The second inscription Is to be found in the 
verandah of the lower storey which is called Mafichapuri 
by the local people. This inscription records the excavation 
of this cave by another king of KaliAga named Ku(}epasiri, 
who also styles himself as Aira, Maharaja Mahdmegha- 
vahana,^ and the overlord of KaliAga. The right wing of 
the same cave was excavated by a prince named Va4ukha,'^ 
who may have been related to the dynasty of Khfiravela. 
After Kudepasiri the pall of dense darkness again descends 
on the history of Kaliftga, and most probably the country 
was subjugated by the Sfitavahanas before their conquest 
of Magadha in the 1st century b . c . 

The great rock inscription of Khfiravela, better known 

1 Epi.Ind,VoL XIII p, 150. 

2 IBid^p.m, 

5 md.sP.t61. 
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as the HSthlgumphB Inscription, the great cave temple of 
KhBravela on the same hill now called Rsp! NOr GumphB 
and the smaller cave temples excavated by Kh&ravela*s 
principal queen and king Ku<}epasiri are the only 
monuments of kings of the Chedl dynasty of KaliAga that 
have survived up to our times. The HsthigumphB rock 
inscription of KhBravela was incised on the convex 
surface of a large boulder of the top of the Udayagiri 
hill. Towards the end of the inscription the boulder 
turns inside sharply and becomes a rock shelter, though 
not a regular cave. The floor of this rock shelter was 
divided into a number of caves by rock partitions. The 
walls of this cave are highly polished like the rock 
surfaces bearing the edicts of A^oka, all pillars of Atoka 
and the cave temples dedicated for the use of the 
Ajivika sect by Atoka and his grandson, Datoratha, in 
the BarBbar and the NBgSrjuni hills in the Gaya district. 
There are a number of pilgrim's records on these polished 
walls, all of which belong to the 9th and 10th centuries a. d. 

The rock^cut Jaina monastery excavated on the KumSri 
hill or Udayagiri by KhBravela is now known as the 
RSni NOr or Rfinl Navara GumphB. It lies behind the 
great rock inscription of KhBravela. According to Sir 
John Marshall, the double^storeyed cave, called the 
Svargapurl and the NaSchapuri, is the oldest cave in the 
series of early caves on the Udayagiri and the Khandagiri 
hills.^ It is certain that though these two caves now look 
like a two-storeyed monument, originally they were two 
different excavations with different entrances and excavated 
at different periods. Both were intended to be dormitories 

^ Cambridge Hisfory of India, VoL /. A 040, 
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and constat of a number of small chambers behind the 
verandah. In the Svargapurl or the upper storey the 
roof of the verandah has fallen long ago, exposing its 
interior to the decomposing action of the weather. It is 
smaller in size than the Mafichapuri or the lower storey 
and consists of three doors leading to chambers inside. 
There was a band of carving over the lintels of the doors 
which has now almost worn out. 

In front of the rock, between the upper storey and 
lower storey, there was another carving or frieze, mostly 
obliterated, consisting of a wide railing pattern which 
does not seem to have been noticed by previous writers. 
This railing is exactly like the great railing around the 
Buddhist shrines at Bodh^Gaya, Barhut and Sanchi, 
consisting of pillars or uprights, square in section, with 
three double convex cross-bars between each pair of 
pillars and over all a long architrave, round on the top. 
The Svargapurl or the upper part of the cave was 
excavated by the principal queen of king Kh&ravela. 

The lower part of this cave, called Mafichapuri by 
some writers, is in a much better state of preservation, 
as it had remained buried for long centuries and was 
excavated and cleaned in recent times. The floor of 
this cave is nearly 20 feet below the surrounding ground 
level. In this cave there are two side-rooms on the sides 
of the verandah, which are supported by heavy pillars. 
Along the back and the sides of the verandah runs a 
stone bench for the use of the monks. Each of the five 
doorways shows the prevalence of Persepolitan architec- 
ture ; on each of the pilasters there is a cruciform capital 
on which are seated winged lions. These miniature 
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pilasters look as if they support arches, consisting of a 
raised semicircular band, bearing on it a procession of 
animals or arabesque ornaments. In addition to these 
carvings there is a long straight raised band running 
along the centre of the verandah bearing on it the railing 
pattern. In this cave there are a number of carvings in 
the space between this railing and the roof consisting of 
males and females standing with hands clasped in 
adoration and above them a pair of dwarfs carrying a 
bell slung from a pole on their shoulder and to their right 
the symbol of the Sun. To the right of this group is an 
elephant indicating the royal rank of the personages and 
over it the figure of a VidySdhara, scattering flowers 
from the sky. According to Sir John Marshall, these 
sculptures are of poor and coarse workmanship, but that 
in comparison with the bas-reliefs of Barhut, the carvings 
in this cave show a decided advance in depth of relief 
and plastic treatment of figures.^ There are several 
figures of dvarapalas in this cave, but they are very much 
worn out in comparison with similar figures in the RfiQi 
Nor Gumpha. 

According to the same authority the next cave in the 
chronological order is the Anantagumpha on the top of 
the Khandagiri hill, which lies by the side of Udayagiri. 
This is a single-storeyed cave on the same plan as the 
MaSchapurf. The carvings in the verandah show the 
polish of the Maurya caves of the Barabar and Nagarjuni 
hills. There are four doorways in the rear wall of the 
verandah leading to the chambers In the interior. These 
doors are ornamented with a Persepolitan pilaster on 

1 Cambridgt History of India, VoL L p, 640. 
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each side, supporting a round arch which bears on it 
human and animal figures. A three-headed snake rises 
from each end of each arch. In addition to these carvings 
the space under each arch is covered with a bas-relief ; 
in one there is Kamale^Kamint or Srt or Gaja-lakshmu 
consisting of the figure of the goddess Lakshmi standing 
on a lotus surrounded by a number of elephants who 
are pouring water over her head from vases held in their 
trunks. In a second, we find the chariot of the Sun-god 
with four horses instead of seven. On a third, we find 
a chief of a herd of elephants and, in a fourth, a sacred 
tree the base of which is surrounded by a railing of the 
ancient type. Over these arches is a band bearing on 
it another railing of the same type as in the Svargapuri 
and the MaHchapuri caves. 

Sir John Marshall places the great rock-cut monastery 
of Kharavela, the Rani Nur or the Raninavara gumpha 
third in the chronological order. This great monastery 
is also double-storeyed and E-shaped. In both storeys 
there is a long narrow verandah supported by tall elegant 
pillars. The rear walls of both the verandahs are 
beautifully ornamented with pilasters, arches and bas- 
reliefs. The pillars of the upper storey are preserved 
in a few instances only, but those of the lower have 
disappeared ages ago with the roof of the verandah. In 
consequence, the ornamentations of the rear wall of the 
lower storey have suffered more severely from the 
action of the weather. Sir John Marshall is of opinion 
that the style of carving in these two storeys arc widely 
different. In the lower storey, the style is elementary 
and crude ; but in the upper, the workmanship is relatively 
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free. The lower storey consists of a wide open terrace 
43 feet square, on three sides of which there were three 
verandahs, the verandah in front being much larger than 
those on the sides. The main verandah possesses three 
doors leading to dormitories and the side verandahs 
leading to single or double chambers. There are Perse^ 
politan pilasters on the sides of each doorway supporting 
an arch above. The space between the arches was 
ornamented by a raised horizontal band and the space 
between this band and the roof of the verandah was 
occupied by a long bas-relief, which has not been 
identified as yet. There is a door and a cell at each 
end of the lower verandah in addition to the seven doors 
in the rear wall. In front of the verandah and at each 
of the two rear comers of the courtyard there are two 
exquisitely carved little shrines without roofs. The walls 
of these shrines bear short and long bas-reliefs represen- 
ting wild elephants sporting in a lotus pond. The upper 
storey is 63 feet in length and its flanks are much shorter 
and more irregular than the lower storey. On account 
of the preservation of the verandah the bas-relief of 
the rear walls are much better preserved. This bas-relief 
represents seven or eight events connected with the 
hunting episodes of a king, which culminated in his 
elopement with or the abduction of a lady. According 
to Sir John Marshall the upper storey of the cave is earlier 
than the lower storey and **the marked stylistic difference 
between the sculptures of the two storeys was the result 
of influence exercised directly or indirectly by the con- 
temporary schools in Central and Western India.”^ The 
1 Cambridg$ History of India, Vot. I 
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upper storey of the Rfipi Nur cave possesses two or three 
Independent sculptures at each end of the verandah, such 
as a warrior clad in mall, and lions. The presence of 
this warrior and the style of his armour led earlier writers 
to state that this was the image or statue of a Greek 
soldier. Even Sir John Marshall says : “In this connec- 
tion a special significance attaches to the presence in the 
upper storey of a door-keeper garbed in the dress of a 
Yavana warrior, and of a lion and a rider near by treated 
in a distinctly Western-Asiatic manner, while the guardian 
door-keepers of the lower storey are as characteristically 
Indian as their workmanship is immature.” The figure 
of the so-called Yavana warrior has suffered very severely 
and it is not possible to make out any of the features. 
The coat of mail worn is distinctly similar to that of the 
warrior on the Barhut railing,* and there are no reasons 
to persuade us in the 20th century that this figure should 
be taken to be that of a Greek warrior, simply because 
writers of the 19th century, when our knowledge of Indian 
sculpture was very immature, supposed it to be so. 
Besides these three cave temples, there are a number of 
others belonging to the same period or a slightly later 
date. In the Gaen^a Gumpha, which lies to the left of 
the Rai(ji Nur Gumpha, there are two elephants, probably 
of the same date, in front of the widest opening between 
the pillars of the verandah. The series of pre-Christian 
caves on the Udaygiri start just at the place where the 
low slope of the hill begins and the first cave, one meets 
with, is a low cell, after which comes another cell, slightly 
higher, which has a typically Indo-Persepolitan doorway 
‘ Anderson— Cafa/ogug of (he Indian Museum, Part I, p. 113. P. 30. 

12 
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flanked by a couple of elephants. After the Chhofa 
Hath! Gumpha come a series of excavations partly double- 
storeyed, which contain very few ornaments. Originally 
there were stone-cut steps leading to the upper storeys, 
many of which can be used even now. Such are the 
Alakapuri and Jayavijaya caves. This series of caves 
rise gradually in height until the Svargapuri and 
MaSchapuri and the Bada Hathi Gumpha with the inscrip- 
tion of Kharavela are reached. On two sides of and 
over the Hathi Gumpha there are a number of large and 
small caves mostly plain and without any ornaments. To 
the proper right of this natural cavern there are some 
caves with freak shapes. One of these is designed to re- 
present the open mouth of a tiger, and was excavated by 
a town judge named Subhuti or Bhuti^ ; the other has its 
small and narrow entrance placed under the expanded head 
of a great snake, consisting of five different hoods. It was 
excavated by two persons named Karma and Halakhina 
(Sulakshana), perhaps husband and wife. There is a long 
bas-relief in the rear wall of the verandah of the Gane^a 
cave, in the same style as the upper and lower verandahs 
of the Ra^i Nur Cave. The subject of the bas-relief 
in the Ga^ie^a Gumpha is the same as that in the Rapi Nur ; 
but here, as in the former, the depiction is abridged. From 
the Bada Hathi Gumpha a roadway leads down the hill 
and one reaches a number of plain caves near the level 
of the Chandka road, which are now called Haridasa 
Gumpha, JambeiSvara Gumpha, etc. From the beginning 
of the Christian era to the 9th or 10th centuries a. d. 


EpL Ind.. Vot. xiii, p. /tf3. 
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no new cave temples were excavated on the Khandagin 
and Udayagiri hills. 

The synchronism of KhSravela with the Greek King 
Demetrios and king Bahasatimitra of Magadha shows 
that the former belongs to the first half of the 2nd century 
B. c. According to the latest theory of Mr. K. P. Jayaswal 
the sequence of events of Kharavela*s life is as follows : 

225 B. C. New KaliAga dynasty of the Chedis rises. 

207 B. C. Kh5ravela*s birth. 

192 B. C. Kharavela as Yuvaraja (Crown-prince). 

188 B. C. Accession of Pushyamitra. 

183 B. C. Kharavela*s accession. 

182 B. C. Satakarni I ruling. Kharavela^s invasion to 
the West up to the Kfishnavena river. 

179 B. C. Expedition of Kharavela against the Rash- 
trika and Bhojakas. 

178 B. C. Extension to the capital of the Tanasuliya- 
vata canal, originally excavated in 103 Nanda year. 

177 B. C. Khiravela’s assuming imperial dignity ; his 
abhiseka and Raja-suya sacrifice. 

175 B. C. Battle of Gorathagiri (probably indecisive). 
Retreat of Demetrios. The first Asvamedha of Pushya- 
mitra. 

173 B. C. Invasion of Northern India {fJffatdpafha^ by 
Kharavela. 

172 B. C. Reform of Jaina worship in KaliAga by 
Kharavela. 

171 B. C. Defeat of Pushyamitra (capture of SugSiigeya 
palace of Pataliputra). 
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Break up of the Tamil league which had existed foi 
113 years. 

170 B. C. Penance at the Kumarl Hill. Buildini 
constructed' there. 


* Tht Journal of fht Bihar and Orissa Rtstarch Society, vol. xUi. pp. 
The entire chapter la baaed on a Joint article written by Mr. 
K. P. Jayaawal and myaelf on the Hsthl-jumphs Inacrlptlon tor the 
Epigraphia Indica, 
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CHAPTER Vn 

THE OVERSEAS EMPIRE OF KALII^GA 

It is dawning upon us slowly that in the very dawn of 
Indian History the people of KaliAga were the pioneers 
of Indian colonisation in Further India and the Indian 
Archipelago. More than half-a-century ago Kem 
recognised that South Indian tribes took the most 
prominent part in the colonization of the Indian Archipelago 
and among the Simbiring tribe (which means the Black) 
there are five sub-divisions designated Choliya, Pandiya, 
Mcliyala, Depari and Pelawi. In these five names he 
rightly recognised the South Indian names Cho}a, PSn^ya, 
Pahlava or Pallava and Malayali or Chera. The origin 
of the Depari is still a subject of conjecture. The Mellyala, 
according to Vogel, are the Malayalis of the Malabar Coast 
of South India. The same authority states that “it is 
curious that among the other tribes of the Karo-Bataka 
the *KeliAg* origin of the Simbiring is a recognised fact. 
This term Keliftg or KiliAg by which immigrants from the 
Indian continent are generally designated among the 
Inhabitants of the Archipelago is clearly derived from 
Kalihgat the ancient name of the Telegu country, situated 
on the East coast of India between the rivers MahSnadi 
and Godavari. I may note parenthetically that the use of 
this term indicates that the Telegu country too must have 
had a considerable share in the colonisation of the Far 
East.*'^ Vogel is too cautious and, therefore, unjust to the 
1 Nederlandische Gesselscha/f, p. 196. 
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claims of KaliAga. If Is universally admitted that Kelihg 
or Klifig is the term applied in the Malaya Peninsula and 
all parts of the Indian Archipelago to denote a man from 
India, irrespective of the province from which he comes. 
It proves directly that the earliest Indians with whom the 
Indonesians became familiar were people from KaliAga. 
The names of the five tribes of the Simbirings of Sumatra 
are due to the incorporation of Choja, Papdya, Pallava 
and Malayalan people in them owing to the Indians* losing 
hold on the islands of the Archipelago. Originally the 
Simbirings must have been people of Austric origin who 
had Imbibed Negrito blood and there came a further 
admixture of South-Indian or Dravidian blood when the 
Malayas drove the Indians of the coastland of Java, 
Sumatra, Borneo and the Philippines info the hinterland. 
The KaliAgan origin of the earliest colonists from India 
does not depend merely on the term now applied to 
Indians in the Indian Archipelago, but also on definite 
archaeological and historical evidence. During the reign 
of the Cho]a king, RsjendradevS Parakesarivaman, one 
of the younger sons of the great Choja conqueror, Rajendra 
Choja I Gafigaikondan, an expedition was sent to Ceylon 
some time before 17fh August, 1055. This inscription is 
to be found in the ManimaAgalam or the Rajagopala- 
Perumal temple in the Tanjore district. If is recorded 
that this army captured the king Vira-Salamegha (ViTa- 
Sa(amegan)y who was beheaded. There was, therefore, a 
king of Ceylon belonging to a KaliAgan dynasty, which 
country had itself lost its independence long before that date. 

Further records of the colonisation of Further India 
and the Indian Archipelago by the people of KaliAga is 
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to be found in the History of Burma and Siam. It is now 
acknowledged universally that the Talaing people of 
Burma, though of Mon origin, obtained their name from 
Tri-KaliAga. G. E. Harvey says, “Indeed the name ‘Talaing* 
is probably derived from TeliAgana, a region on the 
Madras coast, whence so many of them came.** It is 
further elucidated in a note, “the derivation of Phayre*s 
is still the best. See Hafhdayj Hobson^^Jobson s. v. 
‘Taking*, J. B. R. S. 1914 Blagden ‘Talaing.* The 
aetiological tale that Alaungpaya christened the people 
Talaing meaning ‘downtrodden* is disproved by the 
occurrence of the name Talaing in Burmese inscription as 
early as 1107 {Inscrip f ions 1913-18).’*^ The term Talaing 
is phonetically connected with Tri-'Kalifiga though that 
form cannot yet be proved to have existed in India in the 
first century b. c. or a. d. The undoubted origin of the 
name Talaing from Tri-KaliAga finds a curious corrobora- 
tion in the fact that the Talaing land itself was divided 
into the three countries : Pegu, Myaingmya and Bassein. 
The king Razadarit (1385-1423) divided them into 32 
village circles.'^ The Takings of Burma were formed by 
an admixture of the original Indonesian or Negrito popula- 
tion with the Mons, with a small dose of Dravidian- 
KaliAgan blood. The structure of their language is 
undoubtedly Mon but the name which has stuck to them 
through centuries was first applied to the Indian colonists 
settled on the coast land. The process of the absorption 
of the Indian colonists is described graphically by Harvey. 
The Indians must have settled along the coast lands 

1 Hhrvfty—Hisfoty of Burma 1925, p. 0 

2 Ibid, p. 115. 
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before the Isf century b. c. and the original settlements 
from Bengal to Borneo and Tonkin were little trading 
principalities, such as Promc, Rangoon and Thaton. Like 
the European invaders of the 17th and 18th centuries the 
Indian colonists conquered in three different stages : the 
Missionary, the Trader and the Soldien Originally they 
came as peaceful traders and they were welcomed by the 
original inhabitants as such. In the next stage they came 
in larger numbers and set up independent communities, 
for which there was ample room in this sparsely populated 
country. It was in the next stage that the Indians started 
conquering and founding new kingdoms under some 
energetic leader. Perhaps religion did not form a mask to 
colonisation and conquest as in the case of the European 
Christian. The question of the religion of the original 
colonists from India to Further India and the Indian 
Archipelago is still the subject of a very great controversy. 
Results of excavations prove that both in Further 
India and the Indian Archipelago the earliest Indian 
colonists were Hindus, /. e. Brahmanical in faith. Buddhism 
enters the stage at a much later period of the history, 
while Jainism does not appear at all. The absence 
of Jain throughout Further India and Indonesia 
is extremely significant in view of the fact that the 
province of their origin, Orissa, was a stronghold of 
Jainism. In fact, not a single Jain image has been recorded 
to have been discovered in any province of British Burma, 
Federated Malaya States, Siam, Annam or Cambodia. 
The case is slightly different in the case of Indonesia. 
Though Upper Indonesia has been visited from time to 
time by Dutch or French scholars like Krom, Finot and 
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Vogel the majority of the islands of the South Pacific 
remain unvisited by any Indologist ; yet, from time to 
time, claims are put forward by sensation'^mongers or 
American scholars to connect the ancient Mayan dvilisa* 
tion with that of India. The connecting link or the route 
still remains to be discovered and two hypotheses have 
been put forward. The first of these is the time-* 
honoured theory of the Mongolian origin of the American 
Indian. It is generally supposed that the Reds crossed 
from Asia to North America by the land bridge now 
represented by the Aleutian island or a vanished isthmus 
which originally joined Siberia to Alaska. The second 
theory is that some Asiatic Culture was carried across 
the South Pacific' by traders. The Islands of the Southern 
Pacific contain numerous remains of an extinct race. It 
is generally admitted that the Polynesian races were never 
sufficiently cultured to produce such monuments. Up 
to this time it has never been the good fortune of any 
Indian Archaeologist or even an European Indologist to 
examine the ruins of Mayan cities or to explore 
the Archaeological remains in the South Pacific. There 
is a continuous chain of islands from the south-western end 
of New Guinea through New Hebrides, Fiji, Friendly islands, 
Harvey or Cook Island, Pitcairn Island to the Easter 
Islands, up to which the Melanesian group of Austric langu- 
ages extend. From the Easter islands it is not a far cry 
to Juan Fernandez, off the coast of the Argentine 
Republic. In the Easter Islands there are antiquarian 
remains of the type to which a certain amount of attention 
has been paid by Anthropologists.^ It is not possible in 

1 Perry — Children of the San, pp, 21^55, 

13 
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fhc present state of our knowledge, to aver that these 
remains of the Southern Pacific belong to the early 
colonists from KaliAga but such a hypothesis is not, 
altogether, impossible. 

We have to distinguish between two different stages 
in the colonisation of Indonesia and the Pacific islands, 
the first of which belongs to the period prior to the 
Aryanization of the great Dravidian nations of Southern 
India, e. g., KaliAgas, Chojas, Pa^cjyas and Keralas. The 
second stage belongs to the historical period when the 
Dravidian had accepted the faith of the Aryan invaders 
with certain modifications. Scholars have recognised 
Hindu or Brahmanical remains in Java, Sumatra, 
Borneo and some of the neighbouring islands, 
such as Bali and Timor ; but over the greater 
part of Indonesia the pre^historic remains include 
distinct traces of a pre-historic civilisation, no connection 
or contact with which can be established even now. The 
subject has been dealt with very summarily by W. J. Perry. 
The subject has been divided into two chapters entitled 
“Culture-sequence in Oceania and Indonesia.” In Oceania 
two distinct people are recognised The dark skinned 
negroid people of the Solomon island, New Hebrides and 
Fiji and the light skinned people of Polynesia or the rest 
of the Pacific Islands with the exception of Micronesia. 
These two areas divide the culture of Oceania. Through- 
out Polynesia one finds stone monuments and stone statues 
or images which are not used, in the majority of cases, by 
the present inhabitants of these islands. In the case of the 
Easter Islands such monuments are quite beyond the cons- 
tructive power of the present inhabitants or their implements. 
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The Easter Islands are isolated from the rest of Pol 3 mesia 
but here one finds** “Stone houses massively built, and 
placed in rows of streets : platforms from 200 to 300 ft. in 
length and 15 ft. to 20 ft. high, on the outer or seaward side, 
constructed of hewn stones dovetailed together ; stone 
statues 3 ft. to 30 ft. high, representing the upper portion 
of a human figure, sometimes standing on the platform 
and sometimes on the ground ; and sculptured rocks, the 
subject being generally the human face. On the heads of 
the larger pillars crowns made from a red volcanic stone 
were fitted.**^ “One peculiar feature of these statues is the 
disproportionate size of the ears** which we find in Jain 
and Buddhist images of India from the Gupta period down- 
wards. The platforms on which these images were placed 
are pyramidal in shape and the people who built them were 
agriculturists of an advanced type as the remains of an 
irrigation system found on the island prove.^ Similar stone 
ruins have been discovered in Hawaii where there are huge 
pyramidal temples and stone tombs made for kings. The 
modem inhabitants of Hawaii use irrigation for cultivation. 
Similar stone images and buildings have been found on the 
uninhabited Necker Island, 450 miles north-west of Honolulu, 
and in Fanning’s Island near Christmas Island. But the 
remains on the Marquesas group bear strong resemblance 
to those of the Easter Islands.** Several statues with points 
of resemblance to the remains of the Easter Islands have 
been found in the Marquesas. In Nuku-hiva, Porter saw 
a statue of stone, about the height of a man, but larger 
in proportion in every way, round which the dead were 

1 W. H. R. RXvm-Survival in Sociology— Sociological Review 1913, 

2 The Children of the Sun, p. 22, 
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exposed in canoes. This figure differed from those of 
Easter Islands In being In the squatting position, but a 
greater similarity is present in a statue found by Christian 
In the Island of Riva*-oa. This is about 8 ft high, and 
in the position of the arms and general characters of the 
features definitely resembles the statues of Easter Island. . . . 
The ma*ae or sacred places had two or more platforms, but 
there is no evidence of a pyramidal form.^ The statues 
were placed on pyramidal altars and the platforms were 
surrounded with upright stones. There are traces of a 
considerable irrigation system which are also to be found 
in the Paumotus.^ In the Pitcairn Island foundations of 
stone temples were discovered while stone images or 
statues have been found at Raivaivai of the Austral Islands. 
In the case of the latter the existence of these great stone 
statues is a puzzle. In the Society Islands, Tahiti possesses 
a large number of these pyramidal structures. Captain 
Cook describes one of them ‘Tt is a long square stone^ 
work built pyramidically ; its base is 267 ft. by 67 ft.; at 
the fop it is 250 ft. by 8 ft. It is built in the same manner 
as we do steps leading up to a Sun-dial or fountain erected 
in the middle of a square, where there is a flight of steps 
on each side. In this building there are eleven of such 
steps, each step is about 4 ft. in height, and the breadth 4 ft. 
7 in., but they decrease both in height and breadth from 
the bottom to the fop. On the middle of the fop stood 
the image of a bird carved in wood ; near it lay the broken 
one of a fish carved in stone. There was no hollow or 
cavity in the in^de, the whole being filled up with stone. 

1 Ibid., RX\m^Fo(khre,pp. 295’-96. 

^ Children of the Sun, p. 22t 
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The outside was faced partly with hewn stones and partly 
with others, and these were placed in such a manner as 
to look very agreeable to the eye. Some of the hewn stones 
were 4 ft. 7 in. by 2 ft. 4 in., and 15 in. thick, and had been 
squared and polished with some sort of an edge tool. 
The east side was enclosed with a stone wall—a piece of 
ground, in form of a square, 360 ft. by 354 ft.— in this were 
growing several cypress trees and plantains. Round about 
this marae were several smaller ones all going to decay, 
and on the beach between them and the sea lay scattered 
up and down a great quantity of human bones. Not far 
from the great marae were two or three pretty large altars, 
where lay the skull bones of some hogs and dogs.”’ 

Polynesian monuments and images of the class described 
above should be carefully distinguished from Megalithic 
monuments like upright stones and stone circles which 
belong either to the Palaeolithic or the Neolithic ages. 
In Fiji there are stone tombs in the island of Rotumah 
and there are irrigated terraces opposite Viti Levu. In 
the Chatham Islands there are stone causeways and walls. 
The Maori of New Zealand preserve traditions of a people 
called the Maruiwi or Moriori who built forts with moats 
and ramparts.^ A Bronze bell of the type used in Hindu 
worship was found in the North Island and described by 
Crawfurd in 1867.^ 

Traces of ancient stone walls and buildings are now 
being discovered in New Hebrides, Solomon Islands, New 
Guinea and other islands. Perry is of opinion that in 

1 Transactions of the New Zealand Institute, 1896, pp. 38-9. 

2 Children of the Sun, pp, 24-27. 

3 Ibid., p. 26. 
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Micronesia, specially in the Caroline group more remains 
are found of the vanished people of the old civilisation 
than in any other island of: Polynesia. All over the 
Mariannes, in the seats of the native population before 
their discovery by the white men, there exist certain 
pyramids and truncated cones, on the top of which are 
placed semi^estufas, /. half ^spherical bodies. These 

cones or pyramids on the island of Guahan do not exceed 
3 ft. in height, the diameter of the curious pieces on the 
tops being about 2 ft. Amongst the natives these go by 
the name of Houses of the Ancients} 

In the eastern part of Ponape is the harbour of Meta- 
lanim which is described as a regular Venice. One of 
the ruins there is described in the following words : ‘The 
water«-front is faced with a terrace built of massive basalt 
blocks about 7 ft. wide, standing out more than 6 ft. above 
the shallow waterway. Above us we see a striking example 
of immensely solid cyclopean stone-work frowning down 
upon the waterway, a mighty wall formed of basaltic 
prisms laid alternately lengthwise and crosswise after the 
fashion of a check and tog fence, or, as masons would style 
it. Headers and Stretchers, 

‘The left side of the great gateway yawning overhead 
is about 25 ft. in height and the right some 30 ft., over- 
shadowed but hidden from view by the dense leafage 
of a huge Ikoi tree, which we had not the heart to demolish 
for its extreme beauty. 

‘*Herc in the olden times the outer wall must have been 
uniformly of considerable height, but has now in several 
places fallen into lamentable ruin, whether from earth- 

1 F. W. Christian — Caroline Islands, p. 19, 
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quake» typhoon, or the wear and tear of long, long ages. 
Somewhat similar in character would be the semi-Indian 
ruins of Java and the cyclopean structures of Ake and 
Chichen-Itza in Yucatan. A series of rude steps brings 
us into a spacious courtyard, strewn with fragments of 
fallen pillars, encircling a second terraced enclosure with a 
projecting frieze or cornice of somewhat Japanese type. 
The measurement of the outer enclosure, as we afterwards 
roughly ascertained, was some 185 ft. by 115 ft., the average 
thickness of the outer wall being 15 ft., height varying from 20 
to nearly 40 ft. The space within can only be entered by 
the great gateway in the middle of the western face, and 
by a small ruinous portal in the north-west corner. The 
inner terraced enclosure forms a second conforming 
parallelogram of some 85 ft. by 75 ft. ; average thickness 
of wall, 8 ft. ; height of walls, 15 to 18 ft. In the centre of 
a rudely paved court lies the great central vault or treasure 
chamber identified with the name of an ancient monarch 
known as Chau-Te-reu, or Cahu-te-Leur, probably a dynastic 
title like that of Pharaoh or Ptolemy in ancient Egypt.*'^ 
According to an old chronicle the origin of these ruins 
is very obscure. The oldest inhabitants do not possess 
any information about them and there is no tradition In 
the locality as to their origin. Such Cyclopean ruins can 
be associated only with the Gabr-bands in dried river 
courses of Biluchistan such as those in the HSab valley.^ 
Traces of this ancient civilisation also exist in Yap, Lele 
of Kusaie in the Caroline group and other islands. Sum- 

1 Ibid,, pp. 79^80, 

2 Annual Report of the Arcbaological Survey of India, 1905-’04. pp, 194, 
201, PI. LX^LXI. 
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ming up Perry states “This Survey establi^es the fact 
that in the past the population Of Oceania erected stone 
buildings, carved stone images, and practised irrigation 
or terraced cultivation or both. The megalith-building 

population is not reported in every group of Oceania 

On the whole the civilisation of Oceania, judgitig 

from the crafts of stone-working and Irrigation, has 
suffered a considerable decline, so that the present-day 
communities live alongside remains beyond their capacity 
to construct.”* 

It is apparent from this description that a highly civilised 
race colonised different parts of widely different groups of 
Oceania at some remote period. The present population is 
not a degenerate descendant of that civilised and virile race 
but some other people who have swamped out their real 
descendants but have failed even to protit by their example 
and decadent knowledge. Such an example is always to 
be met with in Indonesia proper which was also colonised 
by Draridians but which continued to be within the zone of 
Indo-Dravidian Influence long after the Aryanfsation of the 
Dravldians of India. Perry is of opinion that signs of the 
beginnings of civiUsations in Indonesia are far more difticult 
to Interpret than those of Oceania because Indonesia has 
been overrun by many strange races. In the first place, the 
Brahmanic influence in Indonesia is not very old and does 
not go back beyond the 1st or the 2nd centuries of the 
Christian ^ra. The evidence of the Indian script ^ Burma, 
Siam, Java, Bali and Bugi points to a atill later 
date, but there is a class of evidence totally neglected by 
Indologists, which Perry has recorded. In India and 


1 Children of fh§ Sun, pp. 5US» 
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Europe the majority of scholars are still obsessed with 
the idea that the Dravidians were the aborigines of India 
and were savages or primitive people when they came to 
this country. They, therefore, look upon Indonesia as being 
colonised by Aryans either two centuries before or after the 
birth of Christ. The mass of evidence recorded by Perry 
points to a certain connection between the pre-Aryan 
civilisation of a part at least of Indonesia and that of 
Mohen-jo-daro. This evidence falls like that of the 
Chalcolithic culture of Mohen-jo-daro into four different 
classes 

I. Methods of disposal of the dead, 
n. The use of or the worship of the phallic-emblem 
without the Aghrapaffa or Yoriipaffa. 
m. The use of irrigation and stone masonry which 
may be termed Cyclopean, and 
IV. The use of ancient glass, porcelain and faience. 

To distinguish between the Aryan culture of Indonesia 
and its predecessors is indeed extremely difficult and only 
certain indications recorded by Perry enables us to locate 
the difference. For example, in the case of methods of the 
disposal of the dead, it is stated that : *The civilisation of 
Minahassa is likewise ascribed by native tradition to 
strangers ; people who sometimes placed their dead in 
rock-cut tombs, sometimes in large monoliths hollowed 
out at the top.’* According to the same authority, 
Herr A. C. Kniyt, “These strangers moved through 
Central Celebes, they have left unmistakable traces of 
their presence, partly in the form of stone-images, 
dolmens, mcnoliths and phallic emblems, and partly in the 
shape of a number of pottery urns buried in the ground 
14 
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in which they put the ashes of their cremated dcad.*f? The 
burials in rock-cut tombs and dolmens ally these ^people 
with those of Southern India who used similar rock-cut 
tombs and cairns in Southern India and incidentally with 
the tomb of the girl discovered by > mt at Mohen-^jo-daro 
in December 1922.^ The um-burials are far more Important, 
as they connect those people of Indonesia With the 
unknown civilised race of Mohen-jo-daro who practised 
the burial of ashes in urns with pointed bottoms in the 
last phase of their existence. It is true that um-burials were 
practised by Buddhist monks, e. Kanheri, AmarSvati 
and Pagan, but this seems to be a survival of the pre-Aryan 
or non-Aryan custom of burying ashes in urns. 

The discovery of the phallic-emblems in Celebes is far 
more interesting, because small terracotta phallic-emblems 
were discovered by me at Mohen-jo-daro in 1922-25 and 
by Pai Bahadur Dayaram Sahni' at Harappa in 1923-24. 
These terracotta emblems are quite different from the 
early natural lifigas of Mathura or Gudimallam, They 
are representations of the emblem of Virility in relief against 
a small plaque barely two inches in length. The phallus 
worship of these pre-Aryan civilizators of Indonesia once 
more ally them to the culture of the Chalcolithic people 
of the Indus Valley, 

In the foregoing pages enough has been said in 
quotations from different works about irrigation, terraced 
cultivation and food products, now unknown in Indonesia. 
In Indonesia and India proper the irrigation of the 

1 Childr$n of the San, pp. 59-^0, 

2 See the Photographs published by Sir John -Marshall In Tha 
Ulusfrafod London News, for September 20, 1924. 
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prc-Aryani have been lost sight of in the secluded valleys 
of now* deserted Baluchistan. A further study of dams, 
channels, sluices in Oceania and Indonesia is required 
before they can be compared with the Gabrabands of 
Baluchistan; The descriptions of the terraced cultivation 
reminds me of similar terraces discovered by me at 
Ghaibi-<kro on the border of British India and 
Baluchistan. 

The discovery of glass and porcelain in Indonesia 
is far more interesting, as it supplies the fourth and the 
most definite link with the pre-Aryan colonizators of 
Indonesia and the Chalcolithic people of the Indus Valley. 
Glass was known in the Copper age in the Indus Valley 
and Baluchistan as proved by the discoveries of Major 
Mockler in the Pre-historic dambs of Baluchistan and the 
excavations of Mr. H. Cousens at Brahmanabad-Mansura. 
The Mockler collection in the Indian Museum at Calcutta 
contains beautifully tinted glass, which is certainly not 
the product of amateur efforts. The discovery of 
Faience at Mohen-jo-daro, both blue and white, by me in 
1922-23 and in subsequent years by others, led to the 
recognition of the large bangles discovered by Rai 
Bahadur Dayaram Sahni at Harappa in 1920-21 as pure 
Faience. I am suspicious of the term porcelain used by 
Perry and others, and I think that this porcelain may 
turn out to be Faience after all. That this strange civilisa- 
tion of Oceania and Indonesia is earlier and quite separate 
from that of the Aryan civilisation of Indonesia is apparent 
from the statements of writers on Indonesian antiquities. 
Perry says that “It is certain that the two have certain 
elements in common, such as irrigation, the working of 
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metals and stone-carving. But in one respect it is 
possible to distinguish between the Hindu civilisation of 
Java and that responsible for cultural progress in 
Oceania ; the Hindus of Java never made megalithic 
monuments of the dolmen or stone circle type . • * of late 
years dolmens have been discovered in Java, as well as 
images of the Polynesian type/*^ The culture contacts of 
the Indus Valley civilisation have not been fully established 
as yet. In order to proceed in this direction it will be 
necessary to distinguish between the earlier age of pure 
megaliths and dolmens and the later period in which 
dolmens were used as burial places by a subsequent race. 
Then it may be possible to find out how the Oceanic and 
Indonesic civilizators were connected with the civilisation 
of the Indus Valley. 

The Dravidian people can be traced in a long unbroken 
line from Crete and Lycia to the Indus Valley and the 
south of India, at least culturally. It would not be strange 
at all to find that the Chalcolithic civilisation of these 
people extended as far as the Easter Islands and perhaps 
to Peru and Mexico. In my opinion the people of 
KaliAga, who have been proved to be the pioneer colonists 
of India, Indonesia and Oceania, are probably the very 
same people whom the Modem barbarians of the pacific 
and Indian Oceans regard with awe and wonder as people 
from the sky who civilized them and taught them the 
rudiments of culture. 


1 Children of f hi Sun^ p, 40, 
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prc-Aryani have been lost sight of in the secluded valleys 
of now* deserted Baluchistan. A further study of dams, 
channels, sluices in Oceania and Indonesia is required 
before they can be compared with the Gabrabands of 
Baluchistan; The descriptions of the terraced cultivation 
reminds me of similar terraces discovered by me at 
Ghaibi-<kro on the border of British India and 
Baluchistan. 

The discovery of glass and porcelain in Indonesia 
is far more interesting, as it supplies the fourth and the 
most definite link with the pre-Aryan colonizators of 
Indonesia and the Chalcolithic people of the Indus Valley. 
Glass was known in the Copper age in the Indus Valley 
and Baluchistan as proved by the discoveries of Major 
Mockler in the Pre-historic dambs of Baluchistan and the 
excavations of Mr. H. Cousens at Brahmanabad-Mansura. 
The Mockler collection in the Indian Museum at Calcutta 
contains beautifully tinted glass, which is certainly not 
the product of amateur efforts. The discovery of 
Faience at Mohen-jo-daro, both blue and white, by me in 
1922-23 and in subsequent years by others, led to the 
recognition of the large bangles discovered by Rai 
Bahadur Dayaram Sahni at Harappa in 1920-21 as pure 
Faience. I am suspicious of the term porcelain used by 
Perry and others, and I think that this porcelain may 
turn out to be Faience after all. That this strange civilisa- 
tion of Oceania and Indonesia is earlier and quite separate 
from that of the Aryan civilisation of Indonesia is apparent 
from the statements of writers on Indonesian antiquities. 
Perry says that “It is certain that the two have certain 
elements in common, such as irrigation, the working of 
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KALIKIGA ANP ORISSA IN THE SCYTHIAN 
AND GUPTA PERIODS 

In the period when Northern and Western India was 
being convulsed by repeated invasions of barbarians, the 
upper part of the Eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal remained 
completely enveloped in darkness. We do not knov 
anything of the history of KaliAga and Orissa after the 
fall of the dyanasty of KhSravela till the rise of the ^ailod- 
bhavas in the 7th century a. d. We have no othei 
alternative but to recount the traditional history of Orissa 
which was recast about a thousand years afterwards. 
The traditional accounts of Orissa are not represented 
by the Madala Panji of the temple of JagannStha of Puri, 
Madald means a drum, and the records of the temple ol 
JagannStha are called so, because, they are tied togethei 
in the form of round bundles resembling the drum, called 
Madal in India. In these palm-leaf records each palm- 
leaf is not separated into two parts as is usually done 
with other palm-leaves used for writing books but are tied 
at one end instead of being held together by a strinj 
which passes through a hole in the middle of each 
Rai Bahadur Rama Prasad Chanda, b. a., p. a. s. b., has 
summarised all informations about these records in 1927 
According to him, *The Madala Pafijis includs all classei 
of records relating to the Temple of Jagannatha, such ai 
inventories of articles in the stores, duties of differen 
classes of temple servants, routine of ceremonies, copies 
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of orders of fhe Gajapafi Maharajas of Orissa who are 
the hereditary trustees of the Temple, and the annals of 
these Maharajas. This last section of the Madala Pafiji 
was first brought to the notice of the students of history 
by A. Stirling in his ‘An Account— Geographical, Statistical 
and Historical— of Orissa Proper, or Cuttack,* published 
in the Asiatic Researches, Vol. XV, 1825.**^ Mr, Chanda 
notes that “It is said that in the beginning of fhe Kaliyuga, 
18 kings of the Somavaihi^a or the lunar dynasty beginning 
with Yudhishthira ruled for' 3,781 years. In the reign of 
^obhana Deva, the 17th king of this dynasty, Rakfabahu, 
the Amir {amura) of the Mughal Padshah (Patisha) of 
Delhi, invaded Orissa and ravaged the kingdom. Accord*- 
ing to one manuscript, C, Raktabahu, the Mughal from 
Delhi, came across fhe Sea in a ship {Jahaja)^ iSobhana 
Deva fled to * the Jhadakha^da where he was succeeded 
by Chandrakara Deva. The Mughals held fhe kingdom 
for 35 years, Yajatikeaari then siezed the kingdom and 
is said to have reigned for 52 years up to l^akavda 448 
(a. d. 526), Stirling and Bhavani Charan call this Rakta- 
bahu a Yavana, but the latter refers to a Mughal invasion 
in fhe reign of Nirmala Deva^ the grandfather of Sobhana 
Deva; I have not been able to trace the manuscript of the 
Rajacharifra used by Stirling. As stated above, 
none of the manuscripts 1 have hitherto examined are so 
called. As in all and in fhe one used by BhabSnl Charan, 
the foreigners who invaded Orissa in fhe 5tb century 
A. D. are called Mughals, it may be safely concluded 
that the sections relating to the pre**Mughal period of 

* Journal of fhe Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol.XUL 1927, 

p, to. 
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these records were first compiled itt the Mughal period/'^ The 
summary of these records as reproduced by Rama Prasad 
Chanda, BhabSui Charan Bandyopadhyfiya and A. Stirling 
tend to show that in these records is preserved the account 
of one or more foreign invasions of Orissa. The term 
Mughal may be taken to mean a foreigner in Ojriya, just 
as the same term came to mean a non-*Indian Nusalman 
in the 18th century. The traditional account is certainly 
incorrect, as Chanda has proved with regard to the mediaeval 
kings of Orissa. Inspite of their pretended superiority in 
Sanskrit scholarship, Oriya scholars have failed to notice 
in their national chronicle, the * Pauranic account of the 
thirty-two kings of Kalitiga who intervened between the 
Mah9bh9rata war and the reign of Mahapadma Nanda. 
Sobhana Deva and his grandfather Nirmala Deva may or 
may not be fictitious names, but we may accept with 
caution the account of a foreign invasion of Orissa. 
There is a certain amount of Corroboration of a foreign 
invasion of Orissa in the period intervening between that 
of the overlords of KaliAga and the rise of Yayatike^ari 
or Maha^ivagupta-YaySti in the 11th Century a. d. 
We now know the history of Orissa pretty accurately from 
the beginning of the 7th century and^ therefore, it is 
possible for us to state with a tolerable amount of cer- 
tainty that this foreign invasion did not take place after 
the time of the iSailodbhava prince, MadhavarSja B. The 
corroborative evidence I have spoken of above is a class of 
copper coins, tCrmed “Puri Kushan” by Numismatists in 
India, without much reason. These coins were current in 
Orissa and Chhota Nagpur up to a fairly late date. They 

' Journal of f he Bihar and Orissa Research Society, VoiXIII, 1927, pp.15-14. 
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are generally unlnscribed, but one or two specimens, which 
it was my good fortune to describe, bore the word 
Tahka in character of the 8th Century a.d.^ These 
coins are very rude in appearance. The late Dr. V. A. 
Smith was of opinion that *They may have been issued 
by rulers of KaliAga in the fourth or fifth century, and 
it is possible they may have been struck only for use 
as temple offerings. All Numismatists acknowledge that 
they exhibit a reminiscence of the characteristic Kushan 
type.”^ The latest described hoard of these coins was 
discovered on the Northern slope of the Rakha hills 
in the Singbhum district in 1917. The majority of the 
coins show the standing figure of a man holding a crescent 
in his left hand, which reminds one very strongly of the 
figure of the standing king on the obverse of Imperial 
Kushan coinage. A similar figure, with or without the crescent, 
is to be found on the reverse. Mr. E. H. C. Walsh, 
I. c. s., c. s. I., described the hoard from the Rakha^ mines. 
The term “Puri Kushan” was applied to these coins by 
Dr. A. F. R. Hoemle, who examined the earliest known 
specimens found in the Gurbai Salt Factory at Nanik-- 
patna in the Puri district. In 1858 a hoard of similar coins 
was found at Purushottampur in the Ganjam district and 
described in the Madras Journal of Literature and Science. 

Dr. Hoemle describes the Puri Kushan coinage and 
classifies them as follows 

1 Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vof. V, IQI9, pp. 
85^84, pf. L 5. A hoard of similar coins was discovered recently in 
the Mayurbhanj State. 

2 Catalogue of the Coins of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Vol. I, pp. 
64-65. 

5 Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol, V, 1919, pp. 
15-81. 
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Class I— No crescent on either side. 

QassII— With crescent on the reverse in the left top of 
the field. 

Class IQ— With crescent on reverse in right top of field. 

Qass rV— With crescent on both obverse and reverse. 

Class V— With crescent on head of the reverse figure.* 

Since then a new type have been discovered in which 
one-side of the coin is occupied with three acute pyramids 
and below it the word TaAka in characters of the 8th century 

A. D. 

The occurrence of this type of the coinage from Singh- 
bhum to Ganjam very probably indicates influences of the 
Kushans. We know that Magadha was included in the 
empire of the great Kushans and, therefore, it could not be 
unscientific to assume that the so-called Mughal invasion 
of Orissa was really the conquest of the country by the 
Kushan foreigners. 

A hoard of coins recently discovered in Mayurbhanj 
State contains 282 copper coins among which 170 were 
Puri Kushans and 112 Imperial Great Kushans of K&gishka 
and Huvishka. There were seven coins with the figure 
of the king standing by the side of an altar on the obverse 
and the standing figure of the Sun-god on the reverse. 
The legend on both sides is in Greek.^ Thirty-three coins of 
the same king of the same type but with the Hre-god on the 
reverse and the legend in Greek script but in the old 
Persian language come next.^ Three coins of the same king 

1 Procttdlngs of fht Asiatic Sodaty of Bengal, 1895, p. 65. 

3 V, A. Bmlfk—Cafalogiu of Coins In the Indian Mussam, Calcutta, 
Vol. I,p. 71, no. 17. 

’ nid„ p. 73. no. 34. 

15 
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and of die same (ype but with tfae goddess NANA’ on tbe 
reverse come third. Fourteen coins of the same king and tfae 
same type bear the figure of the Wlnd>god, OADO, on 
tfae reverse.^ The coins of Ksplskha come to an end 
with ten coins of the same type bearing the figure of the 
four armed J^lva on the reverse.’ The series of coins of 
Huvishka begin with the type In which the figure of the 
Idng is riding on an elephant and the legend is in the 
Greek script but the old Persian language. Tweoty>nlne 
coins bear the figure of the Noon god,NAO, on the reverse.* 
Two coins of this type bear tfae figure of Herakles’ and one 
coin that of the Moon-god. Another coin of the same 
type bears the figure of four-armed Siva on die reverse.* 
There was only one coin of the t3rpe in which the king 
is seated on clouds with tfae figure of the Sun-god, 
MIORO or MITHRO, on the reverse.’ Another of the 
same type bears on the reverse the figure of the Rrc-god.® 
six of these coins show the king seated on a throne but 
half of them bear the figure of tbe Sun-god and the 
remaining three that of the Moon-god on the reverse.* 
It is qidte possible that when Northern and Southern Bihar 
were annexed to the empire of the great Kushans, Orissa 


> lbU„p. 75, no. 50. 

2 Ibid,, p, 74, no, 60, 

5 Ibid,, no. 67 . 

< Ibid„p,80,no, 27. 

* Ibid„ p, 79, no, 26, 

® Ibid., p, 80, no. 37. 

7 Ibid,, p, 82, no. 53, 

8 Ibid,, no, 47, 

8 Ibid„ nos. 57 and 59, 
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and the Eastern Sea^boardas far as the Rushikulyfi and 
die LlflgfiliyB were abo conquered* 

We have no materials even to present a chronology of 
the history of the three provinces of KaliAga during the 
Gupta period. Nothing is known about the condition of 
Orissa from the third to the end of the sixth century a . d . 
Samudragupta, in his Southern campaign, chose to neglect 
the more practicable route to the GodSvari-KrishpI Doab 
along the Eastern Coast through South-western Bengal 
and followed the extremely difficult route through the 
Jubbulpore and Raipur districts of the Central Provinces. 
If the kings mentioned in L. 19 of the inscription on the 
Allahabad pillar are arranged in geographical order, then 
he conquered Mahendra of Ko^ala, i. e. MahSkogala or 
Dakshi^a-Kolala, i. the Southern part of the Jubbulpore 
district and the districts of Raipur and Bilaspur in the 
Central Provinces and entered the Eastern part of the 
great Gondwana forests now represented by the 
Chhattisga^h Division and the Orissa States of Bamra, 
Rairakhol, Sonpur, Patna and Karond. Most probably 
he emerged along the old road through Raigaijih, 
Koraga^h, Naurangpur and Kotpad into the Ganjam 
district The VyBghrarSja of NahSkantSra appears to 
me to be the same as that mentioned in the Gan) and 
Nachna inscriptions, though Messrs. K. N. Dikshit and 
Jouveau Dubreuil hold other vlcws,^ I believed, sometime 
ago that Samudragupta did not enter the Ganjam district 
but I find that he fought with a chief named SvBmldatta 
of Kottura. This place has been identified by M. Jouveau 
Dubreuil with Kothoor in Ganjam. Evidently there is 

1 Epi. Ind. Vol, XVII, p, 562 j Gupta Empin and its Cultun, pp, 16^7, 
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some mistake in the arrangement of names at this place of 
the Allahabad inscription because Ma^farUja of Korala 
and Mahendra of Pishtapura are mentioned before 
SvSmidatta of Koffura. Kothoor is in the Ganjam district 
while Pishtapura is modem Pittapuram in the GodSvarl 
district* So the other alternative is that a confederacy 
of Southern kings met Samudragupta just as he emerged 
out of the Eastern Ghats into the coast and the first kings 
met were the chiefs of Koraja and Pittapuram and 
Svamidatta of Koflura was defeated by him afterwards. 
Unfortunately, Korala cannot be identified. Erap4&P&llc 
and Devarashfra the chiefs of which, Damana and Kubera, 
were defeated by Samudragupta, are also princes whose 
territories lay within the province of Kaliftga proper* 
Erapcjapalli is mentioned in the Siddhantaifa plates of 
Devendravarman of KaliAga.^ Devarashfra is also the 
name of a district or province in Kaliftga. So, altogether, 
the following chiefs of KaliAga obstructed the passage of 
Samudragupta through their country : 

(1) Svamidatta of Kofiura. 

(2) Damana of Erapcji&P^e and 

(3) Kubera of Devarashfra. 

Kusthalapura, Avamukta and Koraja have not been 
identified as yet. Very probably the three KaliAga kings 
formed a confederacy with the powerful Pallava kings of 
the South about whose identification and location there is 
no doubt 

(1) Vishjugopa of Kafichi, 

(2) Hastivarman of VeAgi and 

i Anci$nt ffisfory of R^can, pp. 66-61 f 
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(3) Ugrasena of Pfilakka (in the Nellore district of the 
Madras Presidency). 

The invader either proceeded or receded leaving the 
country unchanged except for the resultant track of misery 
and starvation along his wake. We do not know what 
happened to the three provinces of KaliAga afterwards. 
Perhaps, the country remained under numerous petty chiefs 
who fought continuously with each other. We do not know 
of any attempt on the part of any other Gupta king to 
conquer or annex Orissa. There is no evidence, whatso- 
ever, to prove that any part of Orissa or KaliAga was 
included in the Gupta empire. The country was distinctly 
within the zone of influence of Gupta political influence and 
culture. This is proved in the first instance by the use of 
the Gupta era in certain inscriptions. The date in the 
Ganjam plates of the time of iSai^SAkarSja is distinctly con- 
nected with the Gupta era by the use of the term ^'Gaupf- 
abde,** but after the discovery of that inscription scholars 
considered that the Gupta era was used because iSa^SAka 
himself came from a province where the Gupta era was 
used. But since then the discovery of a number of inscrip- 
tions in the Central Provinces and Orissa have proved that 
the Gupta era was used over a much larger area in North- 
eastern India than was hitherto proposed. I refer to the 
Patiakella plate of iSivarSja of the Gupta year 283 and the 
Arang plate of Bhimasena D of the Gupta year 282.* 

The Patiakella plate of the NahSrSja iSivarSja bears the 
second known inscription of the Gupta period discovered 
up to this time in Orissa. The date 283 is equal to 602-603 
A.D. At this date a king named ^agguyayyana 

1 Ept Ind, Voi IX. pp. 542^45, 


was 
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niling over Southern Tosall. The ttfles given to this king 
by his feudatory are PaTamam&he&vata-Parambhai^taka 
Paramadmatidhidaivafa, but the king is not called a 
MahIrBfa or NahBrljBdhirlja. The family to which he 
bdonged is called die MBna>varii<a. The order was issued 
from the camp at Vorttanoka, which cannot be identified. 
The feudatory who actually Issued die grant, ^vari^a, 
is called Maharaja. No description of his faunily is given 
and the village granted, Tandralvalu or Tundilvaluja was 
situated in the district (Vishaya) of Southern TosalL^ Dr. 
Sten Konow proposes to read the name of ^ivarSfa’s 
suzerain as Sambhuyayya but I find diat I cannot change 
my opinion framed twenty'four years ago after seeing die 
plate once more which has been presented to or acquired 
for the Indian Museum at Calcutta. 

With die beginning of die seventh century we reach 
surer ground in the history of Orissa and we get a larger 
number of records for the construction of her andent 
past The object of die inscription of the Patiakella plate is 
to record die donation of the rillage to a large number of 
Brlhmapas by ^Ivarlja. The donees belonged to different 
Gotras Charai/as. About the MBna-vadisa we know that 
it is referred to in two other inscriptions ; the Gorindpur 
stone Inscription of the Poet GaAgBdhara of the &dm 
year *1059,* and the Dudhpani rock inscription of Udaya- 
mBna*. Govindpur is in the southern part of the Nawada 
sub-division of die Gaya district and Dudhpani is in the 
Hazaribagh district of Bihar and Orissa, locdlties not too 

> lUiPol. II. fp. 330-43. 

> im. 343-7. 
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faraway from Orissa. No definite information is avail* 
able about these Mfina kings except that VarpamSna ruled 
at a time when Orissa was Independent under GaAga kings. 
UdayarnSna is much earlier and belongs to the 8th century 
according to Kielhom, but be was not a man from Orissa 
but fromAyodhyfi. 
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HARSHAVARDHANA AND THE ^ AILODBHAVAS 

In the Gupta year 300-619 a. d., a king named 
NSdhavarfija 11 of the ^ailodbhava family acknowledged 
the suzerainty of a Maharajadhiraja j^afflAka. This was 
a problem presented to historians at the time of the 
discovery of the Ganjam plates, February 1900* The 
actual locality where these plates were found is not known 
to us* They lay in the office of the Collector of Ganjam 
till 1900 and were subsequently sent to the Government 
Central Museum, Madras* The special importance of this 
new inscription lay in the fact of its being dated and of 
the mention in it of !$aj3ftka, the celebrated adversary of 
the great Emperor Harshavardhana of Thanesar and Kanauj. 
The iSailodbhava dynasty to which M&dhavarSja II 
belonged was already known from the Buguda plates 
of Msdhavavarman, which is the earliest known inscription 
of this dynasty, discovered at Buguda in the Ghumsur 
Taluka of the Ganjam district* The inscription on these 
plates is not dated. According to it there was a person 
named Pulindasena, famous among the peoples of KaliAga* 
He did not covet sovereignty for himself but worshipped 
Brahman* Brahman granted his wish and created the 
Lord l^tdlodbhava, apparently out of a rock {Sila)t who 
became the founder of a distinguished family. In that 
family was bom Raqabhlta, whose son was S^yabhita ; 
in his family was bom Ya^obhlta, whose son was 
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Salnyabhita Q. Ae late Dr. Kedhom at first supposed fiiat 
Idiig NBdbavavarman was the son of Sainjrabhita D, but 
later on adien he published the fac>«inille. he gave up fills 
Idea and acknosdedged that Salnyabhita D was the same 
persmi as htadhavavannan.’ The Ganjam plates of the 
Gupta year 300 sui^ly us with a simpler genealogy by 
stating that file donor MadhavarSla II was the son of 
Yatobhita and the grandson of MBdhavaraja L The late 
Or. Hultzsch was correct in stating that in the Buguda 
plates Salnyabhita was a biruda of hfiidhavarman.^ No 
fac-similes of the Buguda plates were published at fiiat fime, 
but file late Dr. Hultzsch was of the opinion that the 
characters of the Buguda plates belong to a much later 
date fiian the Ganjam plates of 619 a. d. The Ganjam 
plates do not give the legend about the birth of Lord 
^ailodbhava but mention that MBdhavarBja 0 was bom 
in the 3llodbhava family and fiiat he was a sdbordinate 
chief (Mahdsdmanfa) with file title of Maharaja. The 
object of the inscription was to record the gift of the 
village of Chhavalakkhya in the district (Vishaya) of 
Kfish^agiri in the year of the Guptas 300.^ The Buguda 
plates record file gift of file village of Puipina in Khadita- 
pBtaka in the district (IVsAaya) of Gu44&.* In the Buguda 
{dates it is stated that NBdhavavarman-Bdnyabhita was 
in residence at KaUgoda. The Ganjam plates state that 
the order was issued from the victorious canqi at KoAgoda. 
A third inscripflon of the same dynasty was discovered at 

1 EpI. IkJ- Vol. VII. pp. 100.101 

) EpUlmI.Vol.VI.p.l44. 

> Ibid., pp. 143.46. 

* Ibld„ Vol III, pp. 41.46. 
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Khurda and a fourth at Parikud in the Purl district. We 
have, therefore, four Inscriptions of this dynasty, two of 
which come from Southern Orissa or the Gan|am district 
and two others from Central Orissa or the Puri district Out 
of these four inscriptions the Parikud plates of Nadhyama- 
rSja carry the genealogy of the ^rilodbhava dynasty 
farthest In this inscription also Pulindasena is 
stated as being famous among the peoples of Kali&ga. 
The legend about the origin of the Lord iSailodbhava is 
mentioned and the genealogy, in its earlier part, is a 
close copy of that in the Buguda plates. In the family 
of ^odbhava was bom Ra^abhlta, his son was Sainya> 
bhita I and in his family was bom Ya^obhlta ; his son 
was Srinyabhita II. Thus far the genealogy agrees with 
that of Buguda plates. The Parikud plates carry the 
genealogy two generations farther. Va^obhlta D was the 
son of Srinyabhlta 11 and then came MadhyamarBja. The 
Parikud plates do not clearly indicate the relationship 
between Yiriobhltan and MadhyamarBja. While YaBobhitall 
is stated to be the son Ifanuja) of Srinyabhlta D, Madhyama- 
rBja is simply stated to have ascended the throne of 
his father (Rajyam pifuff prahfavan). MadhyamarBja is 
stated as bring bom in the Srilodbhava family and to 
have performed the ASvamedha and Vajapeya sacrifices. 
The grant mentions that in this Koftgoda in the 

division (Bhukfi) and district (Vishaya) of Kataka, the king 
granted a village the name of which has been lost. The 
grant was issued from Kataka or Cuttack in the 26tii year 
of die king’s reign and most probably In the 88th year of 
the Harsha era, i. e„ 693 A. D. The learned South Indian 
Bpigraphist for the Government of India, the late 
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Rao Bahadur V. Venkayya, could not understand the system 
of dating in this inscription He mistook the date to be 
28 and stated : ^ 

‘‘From the accompanying photo-lithographic-platc it 
will be clear that the date here is very badly damaged. 
What is seen is a circle which may denote 28. It is just 
possible that the regnal year of the King is simply repeated 
in numerical symbols preceded probably by the word 
Samvafsare**^ It was not possible for this deceased 
scholar to understand that in North Indian Epigraphy at least, 
a circle can not denote 20 and that the regnal year having 
been expressed in words as being 26 it can not be repeated 
in another part of the same inscription as being 28, or two 
years later unless something special happened at that time. 
What is more probable is that the regnal year having been 
expressed in one place in words, the date is given in 
numerals at the end of the inscription in some recognised 
era. At this period only two eras may possibly have been 
used in Orissa. These are the Gupta-Valabhi era of 319*20 
A. D., and the Harsha era of 603*6 a. d. Most probably 
the year 88 of the Parikud plates is expressed in the latter 
era and is equivalent to 693*4 a. d. If expressed in the 
Gupta*Valabhi era it must be taken to be in the fourth 
century of that era, L e., 388*707*8 a. d. 

The fourth inscription of this dynasty Is to be found 
on the Khurda plates, which were discovered after the 
publication of the Buguda plates. The late Mr. Gangfi* 
mohan Laskar, while editing the Khurda plates, committed 
the signal mistake of confusing the account of the Buguda 
plates with that of the Khurda inscription. In the Khurda 


1 Epic, Indu VoL XI, p, 282, nof$ /, 
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inscription only three generations of Idngs are menfloned. 
Salnyabhita I was the grandfather and Yaiobhlta the father 
of N&dhaVhrS]a. It can not be understood how Mr. Laskar 
could bring PuUndasena, Rai^bhlta and Yaiobhlta II 
into this dynasty, because they are not mentioned in 
this insciipfion. As in other inscriptions of this dynasty, 
NadhavarBja Is called “bom in the ^ailodbhava family” 
and “the master of all Kaliflgas” in the Khurda plates. 
The grant was issued from the royal residence at Koflgoda. 
The inscription records the grant of a village or some 
land belonging to the ^age of Mara^a in the district 
(Vishaya) of Thorapa. This inscripflon is not dated.' 

We are faced vrtth the problem of the genealogy of the 
^odbhavasin the first Instance. The genealogies in the 
Buguda and the Parikud plates agree to a very great 
extent 


Bagoda Putbs. 


Parikud Plates. 

iSaitodbhava 


^ailodbhava 

{in his family) 


{in his family) 

Ra^abhita 

1 


1 

Raigabhifa 

1 

Sdnyabhita I 


1 

Syinyabhita I 

{in his family) 

1 


{in his family) 

1 

Yaiobhlta 


1 

Ya^obhita 

Madhavavarman Salnyabhita 

n 

1 

Salnyabhita D 

1 

Ya^obhita II 
Madhyamaraja 


> Journal of fh Asiatic Soclafy of Bengal. Old strlts, Vol. IXXIU. 
impart I, pp. 283-6, 
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The genealogies in the Ganjam and Khurda plates are 
exactly idmilar, there being only one name which is 
different, which is that of Mfidhavaraja’s grandfather 
Khurda Plates Ganjam Plates 

Sainyabhita Msdhavaraja 


y afobhita Ya^obhita 

I I 

Mndhavaraja Msdhavaraja 11 

All four inscriptions mention the Koftgoda country 
or Camp. The difficulty lies in the script. The script of 
the Ganjam plates of the Msdhavaraja II is the oldest. 
Die date signifies that it belongs to the period of 
Harshavardhana. According to this inscription Mfidhava- 
raja n, who was a son of Ya^obhita and the grandson of 
Madhavaraja I of the !$ailodbhava family, openly declares 
himself to be a vassal of a King, the Maharajadhiraja the 
Illustrious Sa^Aka in the Gupta year (GaupUabde) 
500-619-20 A. D. In this period it is not possible to think 
of any other ^a^Aka than of the much-abused l^a^Aka, 
King of Gauda, whom Bana, the paid court-poet of the 
Vardhana dynasty of Thancsar, and the orthodox Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrim. Yuan Chwang, take peculiar delight 
in decrying. ^a^Aka is introduced to us for the first 
time in the Harsha-charita of Bapabhaffa. Immediately 
after the death of Prabhakaravardhana of Thanesar, there 
was a confederacy of kings against the young Rajyavar- 
dhana Of. Prabhakara’s son-in-law, the Naukhan King 
Grahavarman, the son of Avantivarman, was the ruler of 
KanauJ. Grahavarman had married Rajya^H, the sister 
of Rajyavardhana 11 and Harshavardhana. The Princess 
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was very young at the time of her father’s dea^ 
Immediately after PrabhBkara’s death, a king of Mdava, 
whose name most probably was Devagupta, invaded the 
United Provinces and killed Grahavarman. The indmadon 
of this disaster compelled RSjyavardhana D to start hasdly 
forKanau). He succeeded in defeadng Devagupta, if he 
was the King of Nslava, but he himself was killed in a 
duel in tb^ camp of the King of Gau^a. Btpabhatta 
accuses this King of Gau4a of a breach of faith and there are 
reasons to suppose that this King of Gau4a was nobody 
else but i$a£&Aka. The Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang 
gives us the name in Chinese. The devout pilgrim points 
out that SaffiAka was a demon, who was a confirmed enemy 
of Buddhism. ^aiSAka Is said to have uprooted the Bodhi 
tree at MahBbodhi or Bodh-Gaya. For his supposed 
misdeeds the Chinese pilgrim thought that ^a^Aka went 
to hell.> The narrative of the events after the death of 
PrabhSkaravardhana proves that, as soon as the strong 
arm of that Idng was removed from the affairs of the State, 
the Kings of Nslava and Gau4a combined to overthrow 
the newly Imposed suzercdnty of the Kings of Thanesar. 
The King of Mslava had advanced too hastily and was 
caught by RSjyavardhana D before the King of Gau4a 
could join him. He was defeated, but RSjyavardhana II 
was caught either in a trap laid by ^a£SAka of Gau4a or 
was overwhelmed by superior numbers. After his death, 
his cousin BhaQ4ln retreated with the spoils of the victory 
over the King of Mslava. When the news of RSjyavar- 
dhana’s murder or death reached Harsha, he started with 
a large army and succeeded in rescuing his rister Rsjya^ri, 

• Wattus on Yum Chwang, Vol. II, pfp, 113-lT. 
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who had escaped from the prison at Kanau) into the forests 
on the Northern slopes of the Vindhyas, Harsha had 
taken a vow not to rest until he had avenged himself of 
his brother’s murder. The Harshacharifa of B&pabhatta 
ends at this place. Just after setting out on his campaign 
against iSaiSAka, King of Gauda» Harsha received an 
embassy from Kamara BhSskaravarman, the Crown Prince 
of Assam (Pragjyofisha or KamaHipa)^ who sought his 
alliance. By this alliance Harsha succeeded in securing 
both flanks of the Kingdom of Sa^Aka. Sa^Aka’s capital 
was Karpasuvangia) now called RaAgSmSti in the Kandi 
subdivision of the Nurshidabad district of Bengal. The 
city was situated on the Western bank of the BhSgirathi in 
Northern R94h9 and certain ruins associated with the name 
of !Sa^9Aka in the Mldnapur district tend to show that 
^a^Aka’s dominions extended from the Northern part of 
Nurshidabad district to that of Balasore. By securing the 
alliance of the King of Assam, Harsha secured the 
advantage of being in a position to attack l$a^9Aka both 
from the east and from the west. Yuan Chwang’s state- 
ments prove that for some time at any rate ^a^Aka was in 
possession of South Bihar or Nagadha. A seal-matrix of 
iSa^Aka has been discovered in Rohtasga^h fort which 
proves that the country to the west of the Sone was also in 
his possession at some time. In the seal l$a99Aka is called a 
Mahasamanfa} The Ganjam plates of N9dhavar9ja II 
prove that in the first place ^a99Aka had assumed the title 
of Maharajadhiraja some time before 619 a.d., and in the 
second place that his dominions consisted of Karusha, 
Nagadha, R94h9, 04ra and KoAgoda or in other words 

1 Fleet’s Gupfa InsertpfionSs p, 284, 
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extended over the modem districts of Arrah or Shahabad, 
Patna, Gaya, Munger, Bhagalpur, Murshidabad, Hooghly, 
Burdwan, Howrah, Midnapur, Balasore, Cuttack, Puri and 
Ganjam. ^aiSAka was, thus, the master of the whole of 
North-eastern India with the excepBon of Assam, because 
we do not know what was the position of North Bihar and 
North Bengal in the political map of India in the 7th century 
A. D. In the third place the Ganjam plates of MudhavarUja 11 
prove that inspite of his vow Harsha had not succeeded 
in uprooting iSa^Aka up to the 15th year of his reign* We 
do not know the exact date of the deaBi of iSaiUAka. It 
seems to be certain that he died before Yuan Chwang’s 
arrival at Kanauj or Bodh-Gaya. At some Bme during 
the war BhUskaravarman occupied Karnasuvarpa. His 
Nidhanpur plates were issued from the Royal Camp at 
Karpasuvarna.^ It is not possible to determine the exact 
date of the occupation of Sa^^ka’s capital by his enemy* 
The embassy of HaAisavega to Harsha, when the latter 
was on his way to fight with ^a^Aka, is extremely signffi- 
cant, and it may tend to throw some light on the origin 
and ancestry of ^a^aiika. In the mediaeval period all 
powerful kings of Bengal, from DharmapSla to Laksfamapa- 
sena, had or claimed to have overrun Assam* b is 
interesting to note that NahSsenagupta of Magadha had 
defeated BhSskaravarman’s father Susthltavarman on the 
Banks of Brahmaputra* Here lies the true cause of 
Bhiskara’s attempts to ally himself with die king of Thane- 
sar* MahSsenagupta's son, Msdhavagupta, was the con- 
temporary of Harsha and therefore of ^agSAka’s as wdl. 
iSaftAka is known to have been a ^aiva from his coins, on 


1 Epi.Ind^Vol.Xllp.75, 
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Mcdinipur and informing him that the Maratha;7tff^a/?aA of 
Pafaspur had not been spared. He was requested to direct 
his officers not to create any disturbances.' The earliest 
communication from the Mayurbhafija Raja on record was 
received on the 15th of March in which he prayed that 
some officers may be sent to his State to transact business 
with him personally and asking for some favour to be shown 
to Motiram, perhaps his own agent. A reply was sent 
immediately, professing friendship and informing the Rajah 
that he should correspond direct with the governor as all 
other zamindars were doing. On the same date another 
letter was written to one Murat Narayan Das advising him 
to remain on friendly terms with his neighbourhood and 
referring to the letter written on the same day to the Rajah 
of Mayurbhanj. The name of the Raja or Mayurbhafija, 
to whom the letter was addressed, cannot be ascertained 
but most probably he was Damodar BhaSja, who ascended 
the throne in 1761. On the 17th another letter was written 
to ^ivaram acknowledging receipt of his letter in which be 
stated that Khush-hal Chand has been released.^ In 
March 1761, one Muhammad Sadiq was Faujdar of 
Balasore and a letter was written to him on the 
22nd informing him that Mr. Bristow had been sent to 
Balasore to serve as the postal agent. The next day 
another letter was written to Ragmanji Jachak Informing 
him that SivarHm “has a clean heart and no evil intentions” 
and requesting him to send a discreet person. The 
Governor informed him that be was also sending a confi- 
dential messenger to the former. The English Governor 

1 Ibid.. p,7X No, 1001. 

2 Ibid..p. 76, Nos. 1020^22. 1024. 

17 
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attempted fo flirt with ^ivarfim in a separate letter written 
to him on the same day.^ Evidently the Maratha officers 
in the province of Orissa had become nervous on account 
of the presence of British troops on their northern frontier 
at Nedinipur and i^ivarSm seems to have written to the 
Governor urging their recall. To this a reply was sent on 
the 26th of March informing iSivarSm that a breach of peace 
would be likely if the removal of troops from Medinipur 
was persistently urged.^ RsgmSnjI J9chak continued to 
play a difficult part and informed the British in a letter 
which was received on the 2nd April that the united efforts 
of the Company and his own self would soon terminate all 
disturbances.^ Despairing of getting the chaufh from the 
provinces of Bengal and Bihar the Marathas seemed to 
have demanded the chaufh of Medinipur on account of its 
being a part of the Subah of Orissa. On the 10th of the 
same month a letter was written to ^ivarSm in which he 
was informed that though Mir Ja’afar gave up the chaufh 
of Katak, whereby perhaps is meant that the chaufh from 
Bengal was stopped, Medinipur had been independent of it 
for a long time and had been made over to the Company 
for the maintenance of troops. The Marathas should, 
therefore, give up all claims to chaufh from the Bengal 
districts.^ The British government in India has not yet 
considered it opportune to make the letters received from 
the Maratha officers public, as original letters do not 
appear in the calendars. Apparantly letters were received 

1 IBid^ p, 78, Nos. 1052-15. 

2 Ibid., pp. 79-80. No. 1044. 

3 Ibid., p. . 85. No. 1068. 

4 Ibid^p. 85. No. 1082. 
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both from JfinujI Bhonsle and his officers in Orissa. 
On the 12th of April a letter was written to NawSb Mir 
Qasim ’Ali informing * him that he had already been 
instructed about the reply which he was required to send 
to Janujl Bhonsle. The NawSb was informed that to evade 
payment on the plea of the runious state of the country 
might only protract negotiations. He was advised to grant 
the application of Mu§lih-ud-din Muhammad KhSn and 
GaAga Naik for an agreement so that the disturbances 
might come to an end and the tenants might remain in 
tranquility. A broad hint was dropped to the Nawab in 
the statement that the Marathas were not strong enough to 
invade Bengal.* Muslih-ud-din Muhammad had been sent 
by Januji as his representative but we do not know what 
his application to the Nawab actually was. It appears that 
while advising the Nawab to come to speedy agreement 
with the Marathas about chaufh, he was secretly instructed 
to refuse payment. On the 21st April, ^ivarSm threatened 
to invade Bengal if cfiaufh was not paid immediately. To 
this a reply was sent two days later informing him that the 
Nawab Qasim *Ali had replied to Raja Januji*s letter 
direct and that as he was no longer the chief of Kafak he 
had no business to demand chaufh or to create disturbance 
in Medinipur.^ A letter was now written to Ragmanjl 
Jachak, who appears to have been treacherous to his own 
people, because the English regarded him as being their 
friend, but Sivaram as their particular enemy. This letter 
is to the same effect as that of Sivaram Bhatta. We do not 
know what change had come over Sivaram Bhafta Sajhe 

1 Ibid^p. 86. No. 1085. 

2 lbid.,pp. 88-89. Nos. 1099, 1109. 
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and what position he now held after being removed from 
the chlefship of Katak. Puri temple records prove that 
SivarSm was the governor of Orfssa till 1764,^ and this 
statement is supported by Sardesai, who states that British 
agents created a suspicion in the weak mind of Jdnuji 
Bhonsle against lSivar9m» and the patriotic and loyal chief 
was deposed for his loyalty to the Bhonsle family and his 
very just wars against the English in Bengal.^ The Raja 
of Mayurbhanj was playing a deep and dubious game. He 
was corresponding direct with the Governor of the 
presidency of Fort William, as he was a zamindar of the 
Medinipur district in addition to being a ruling chief in the 
Orissa Garhjats. On the 24th a letter was written to the 
Raja informing him that Mr. Johnstone of Medinipur 
had been directed to treat him in a friendly manner. 
Mr. John Bristow, chief of Balasore, was directed on the 
next day to charge 2 V 2 per cent on all goods for which 
merchants applied to him for a passport of the English East 
India Company. On the 28th of April a letter was received 
from Nawab Mir Qasim 'Ali Khan, in which the latter 
states that he will reply to Raja Januji’s letter on receipt 
of instructions from the Governor.^ On the 30th of April 
1761, two letters were received from the Rai Rayan, in the 
first of which he wrote to the Governor asking him to write 
to the chief of Medinipur directing the latter to be careful 
in the affairs of Jaleswar and to prevent different persons 
from taking possession of it. In the second letter the 
Ray Rayan requested the governor to release the Jagirs 

1 Bifigal Desfricf Gastffeer / Puri, p, 43, 

2 Mdrdfhi Riydsaf, Madhya BibhUg, VoL /V, p, 508. 

’ Ibid^p. 90, Nos. 1110, 1113^15, and 1115. 
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of R&ja Makaranda Kiior.^ A strange letter was addressed 
to Sivaram on the 4th of May, stating that the Governor 
**received a letter on the cover of which was a large seal 
bearing the addressee's name. Believes that the letter 
was written without his orders and sends it back to him 
without opening it. Desires him to reprimand the munshis 
and to chastise severely those who wrote it. Has already 
informed him that the Nawab has answered Rfijii ]9nuji*s 
letter concerning the chauth. Is surprised that notwith- 
standing this, the addressee continues to create dis- 
turbances. Tells him that his conduct is bound to bring 
upon him the Raja's wrath.** On the same date the Rfty 
Rayan was informed that the jagirs of Makaranda Ki^or 
were confiscated, because he created disturbances and 
opposed the Company’s troops when they went to 
Medinipur.^ Four days later, on the 8th of May another 
letter was addressed to Sivaram informing him that 
Mr. John Bristow was appointed to negotiate with him regard- 
ing a certain dispute, which is not specified.’ On the 27fh 
of the same month a letter was written to Ragmanji Jachak 
informing him that Mr. John Bristow had been deputed 
to quell the disturbance in the country between Medinipur 
and Katak and requesting the former to co-operate with 
the latter. On the 28th a letter was received from the 
Nawab Mir Qasim *Ali enquiring whether the Marathas 
had invaded Burdwan. On the same day another letter 
was sent to one Rahmat Khan, which is a copy of that 
addressed to Ragmanji Jachak on the previous day. On 

1 Ihid^p, 92. Nos, 1125^24, 

2 Ibid., P.95. Nos, 1134-55. 

3 Ibid.,p.94, Nos.1142, 
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the same day another letter was written to ^IvarSm 
regarding his complaint about the arrest of four messengers 
(gastds) sent with letters to Calcutta. The arrest was 
denied and ^ivarfim informed that Mr. Bristow had been 
sent to settle the dispute. On the 1st of June NawSb Mir 
Qasim *Al! was informed that the report about the Maratha 
invasion of Bengal was baseless and was spread by iSivarSm. 
This letter also states that troops have been sent to oppose 
.the Marathas.' On the 2nd RSja Januji Bhonsle was 
informed that no reply had been received to the previous 
letter addressed to him and that a severe famine prevailed 
in Bengal. The Governor had received a visit from 
Mu^lih^uddin Muhammad Khan and hoped that his own 
envoys would receive favourable attention from the 
Maratha government. Another letter was issued on the 
same day to iSivaram concerning the chaufh in which he 
was informed that the governor had written to Raja 
Januji on the subject but no reply had been received and 
that the Nawab had been requested to settle the matter 
shortly with Januji’s people.^ On the 24th of the same 
month the Ray Rayan was informed that Makaranda 
Kiior*s jagirs would be restored if the latter waited upon 
the Governor,’ On the 12th of September of the same 
year the Governor sent a proposal to Nawab Mir Qasim 
’Ali Khan for an invasion of Maratha dominions in Katak 
and Orissa. It is stated that, though ^ivaram had agreed 
to remain within his own jurisdiction, he cannot be trusted 
as he is likely to invade Bengal as soon as an opportunity 

1 Ibid.,pp. 102-5. Nos. im-92. 1195. 

2 Ibid., p. no. Nos, 1245-46. 

3 Ibid., p. 115. No. 1274. 
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presents itself. Therefore, the English Governor thought 
that it was advisable to chastise ^ivaram in such a way 
as to compel him to make a precipitate retreat. It was 
proposed at the same time that a parganah in Orissa might 
be assigned for the payment of the Company’s troops who 
would collect the revenue from Orissa and deliver it to 
the Nawab. This is the beginning of the nefarious 
proposal to invade Orissa in order to stifle the repeated 
Maratha demands for chaufh. Just at that moment the 
English East India Company' were strong enough to 
undertake an invasion of Orissa, as the same letter 
informs the Nawab that there is a large number of troops 
in Calcutta and more are coming from Madras. The 
Bhonsles of Nagpur were certainly correct in demanding 
twelve lakhs of rupees as the chaufh of Bengal and Bihar 
from the Musalman subahdar of these two provinces 
according to the treaty of 1751. Mir Qasim ’Ali was as 
much in the shoes of ’Aliwardi Khan as the latter's grandson 
Siraj-ud-daulah was. His refusal to pay the chaufh and 
its countenance by the Governor of Fort William was as 
much moral and legal as the British refusal to pay the 
stipulated tribute of twenty-six lakhs to the Emperor 
Shah 'Alam 11 after his departure from Allahabad to Delhi 
in 1771. The British proposals for the conquest of Orissa* 
were received with great nervouness by the Nawab, who 
had already received a foretaste of the treatment he was 
to expect from his task-masters, tne English factors of the 
East India Company. The Nawab procrastinated, entered 
into a long correspondence with the Governor of Fort 
William about the costs of the expedition and finally 
1 Ibid^p.i22,No,1524. 
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agreed. He was informed on the 11th December that 
Major Kamac was to co-operate with Bu ’All Kh&n in 
driving iSivarSm out of Orissa and on the same date 
another letter was written to Bu ’All Khan to march by 
way of Birbhum or Blshnupur with expedition.^ On the 
20th of the same month the Nawab was requested to select 
a capable person for the Naibship of Orissa, who was to 
accompany the Company’s troops under Major Camac.^ 
On the 9th of January 1762 the Nawab was informed that 
his letter forbidding the invasion of Katak had been 
received. Therefore at that time Mir Qasim ’Ali Khan 
was not prepared to invade Orissa.’ On the 16th of 
the same month another letter was written to the Nawab 
enquiring about the proposed invasion of Orissa. The 
Governor attempted to excite the Nawab by stating that 
the Marathas were now demanding chaufh for three years and 
because the Nawab was not paying the chaufh it would be 
a good pretence for them to invade the country. It 
would be better if the Nawab, on the other hand, 
entered Orissa and captured Katak, which was an integral 
part of his ^aAaAship. Once Katak was in the occupation 
of the Nawab, it would not be easy for the Marathas 
to make inroads into Bengal. The Governor then advises 
the Nawab to pay no chaufh^ to dismiss the wakils from 
Nagpur in a civil manner and to invade Katak without 
delay. He adds that most probably Januji will not make 
any serious attempt to defend Orissa, but if he does so, 
English troops joined with the forces of the Nawab will be 

1 Ibid., p, 156, Nos, 1394^95. 

* Ibid,,p. 159, No, 1407, 

5 Ibid„p,140,No, 1418. 
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in complexion. The next remark of the Chinese pilgrim 
is quite accurate : "their words and language {pronunciation) 
differ from Central India." Watters translates this passage 
in a slightly different fashion : "The people were of 
violent ways, tall and of dark complexion, in speech and 
manners, different from the people of Mid-India." The 
pronunciation of the people of Orissa is still quite different 
from that of Bengal and NahSko^ala or the Chhattisga<}h 
division of the Central Provinces. The most marked 
difference is in the pronunciation of the semi-vowel, e,g,, 
I^shi is pronounced Rushi. This is the beginning of the 
Southern fashion of the pronunciation of this letter. It 
is not possible to determine in what way the manners of 
the people of Orissa differed from those of the people of 
Bengal in the North and of those of Andhra in the South. 
Yuan Chwang states that the people loved learning and 
were indefatigable students in those days, a characteristic 
which has lost ground in more recent times. In the middle 
of the 7th century, the majority of the inhabitants of the 
country were Buddhists. There were very nearly one 
hundred Buddhist monasteries and about ten thousand 
monks, all of whom were followers of the Mahayana. 
Deva temples or Hindu temples numbered nearly fifty, in 
which followers of different sects worshipped together. 
Yuan Chwang mentions a famous monastery called Pu-^sie- 
p'o-k'PlU i*e.t Pushpagiri, which has not been satisfactorily 
identified as yet. Dr. L A. Waddell's extremely unwise 
suggestions about modem Jajpur have not been accepted 
by the majority of scholars. This Pushpagiri appears to 
be the monastery, the ruins of which can be seen above the 
big undeciphered rock inscription at Udayagiri in the 
18 
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Cuttack district. Yuan Chwang states that “to the north- 
east of this tope in a hill-monastery was another tope like 
the preceding." This appears to refer to the ruins on Ratna- 
giri. The Chinese pilgrim mentions a city on the sea-shore 
in the south-east of this country named Che-li-ta-lo. This 
has been rendered into Charifra in Sanskrit and identified 
with Puri. In fact, with the exception of Puri there is no 
other city or port in South-Eastern Orissa with which it can 
be identified. The city is described, “above twenty ft in 
circuit, which was a thoroughfare and resting place for sea- 
going traders and strangers from distant lands. The city 
was naturally strong and it contained many rare com- 
modities. Outside it were five monasteries close together, 
of lofty structure and with very artistic images." So far 
no Buddhist ruins have been discovered inside or in the 
neighbourhood of Puri. It is also strange that no mention is 
made of the shrine of JagannStha which must have existed 
at this place in some form, because the present temple was 
built by Anantavarman ChodagaAga at the close of the 11th 
century a. d. No mention has been made also of the Jain 
temples and relics at Puri, numerous specimens of which 
are known to exist in the neighbourhood. Several Jain 
images were found by the present writer in the walls of the 
Jagamohana of the present temple at Puri. The Chinese 
pilgrim then proceeds to state that the island of Ceylon 
was 3,330 miles distant and that from Charitra on calm 
nights it was possible to see the brilliant light from the 
pearl on the top of the sffipa over Buddha’s Tooth in that 
country. Watters notes that in the life of Yuan Chwang it 
is stated that the Buddhists of Orissa were all HinaySnists. 
This statement of Hwui-Ii is most probably a mistake, 
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because In (he 8(h century (he king and many of the monks 
were Buddhists. The king ^ubhakara copied with his own 
hands the Sanskrit text of (he Mahfiyfinist treatise called 
Ta-fang-^kuang-Fe'^hua-yen-ching or chapter on the practice 
and prayer of the Bodhlsattva SSmantabhadra in the 
Mahavaipulya-Buddhavafaihsaka-^slifra.^ 

The next division of the country was Kon-yu-t*o or 
Kung-gu-t*o, which is certainly the KoAgoda or theKuAgada 
of the inscriptions. Yuan Chwang states that KoAgoda was 
more than 200 miles from Wu-ch*a or Ota, O^ra or 
Northern Orissa. This takes us to the region to the south 
of the Chilka lake and not to the country around that lake, 
as Fergusson and Cunningham supposed in the last century. 
The KoAgoda country begins to the south of the ChilkS 
lake near Chhatrapur. The capital of the country was 
above three miles in circuit. The country was hilly, border- 
ing on the sea, and its people were tall and valorous. They 
were of a black complexion, and, though their written 
language was the same as that of India, their manner of 
speaking it was quite different. This is perfectly true, 
because in the Ganjam and Vizagapatam districts the influx 
of Telugu is of recent origin. The Ganjam plates of the 
time of ^a^&Aka of g. e. 300-619 a. d., show that the script 
of the KoAgoda mandala was of the Northern variety.^ 
The inscriptions of the ^ailodbhava dynasty prove the 
correctness of Yuan Chwang’s remarks. Another remark 
about KoAgoda is also particularly correct. “As the town 
were naturally strong there was a gallant army which kept the 

1 Bunyiu Nanjio— 4 Catalogue of the Buddhist TripitakOt Oxford, 1883, 
p, 54, No. 89. 

a Epi.hd.,Vol.VLpp.l45-‘46. 
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neighbouring countries in awe and so there was no powerful 
enemy/' In the first half of the 7th century a. d., ^a^fiAka 
king of Gau(j[a and his subordinate Sainyabhlta-Madhava-* 
varman of KoAgoda had successfully defended the country 
against the aggression of Harshavardhana ^ilSditya of 
Thanesar, so that even in 643 a. d., the great Harsha was 
compelled to invade that country once more. Regarding 
the condition of religions Yuan Chwang states that 
Buddhism was not strong. There were more than one 
hundred Hindu temples while the Jains numbered more 
than ten thousand. Yuan Chwang's silence about the 
government of the country proves that the country was 
still hostile to his patron, king Harshavardhana. Watters 
is wrong in supposing that it was included in the empire 
of Harsha. Yuan Chwang states that the circumference of 
KoAgoda was slightly over 150 miles. This is also perfectly 
true. From later inscriptions it has been proved that 
KoAgoda was a mandala in the country of Tosali. The 
country is described as very hilly and as containing a 
number of towns which stretched from the slopes of the 
hill to the edge of the sea. The Chinese pilgrim also 
refers to the trading activities of the people of KoAgoda 
and states that the currency was Kowri shells and pearls. 
At that time the country produced very large black elephants 
similar to those to be found even now in the northern 
slopes of the Eastern Ghats. 

From KoAgoda, Yuan Chwang proceeded to KaliAga 
which he calls KMing^kia. This province was nearly three 
hundred miles to the south-west of KoAgoda. Even in the 
7th century KaliAga was quite separate from Andhra or 
Telingana proper, which is mentioned and described 
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separately by Yuan Chwang. Andhra or An-to-Io was 
about 150 miles south of Ko^ala or the Chhattlsga^h 
division of the Central Provinces, while KaliAga was nearly 
300 miles to the south-east of Kolala. The position indicat- 
ed, therefore, is that of the country between the Godavari 
and the Penner for Andhra and Dhanakafaka, Ganjam 
and Vizagapatam for KaliAga and the Chhattisgadh and 
Bastar for Ko^ala. 

The description of KaliAga is also exceedingly brief. 
The country was less than a thousand miles in circuit and 
contained long forests. This country also produced large 
dark elephants which were prized in the neighbouring 
countries. “The people were rude and headstrong in dis- 
position, observant of good faith and fairness, fast and 
clear In speech ; in their talk and manners, they differred 
somewhat from Mid-India.** The last observation of the 
Chinese pilgrim is also particularly correct, because from 
the south of Ganjam people signify assent by a rolling 
movement of the head which signifies negation in Northern 
India. The exact boundaries of Kaliftga are not given and 
the great rivers Godavari and Kjrshpa are not mentioned. 
It is quite possible that the Godavari was the southern 
limit of the province. It should be noted in this 
connection that the great rivers Godavari and Kfshpa 
are altogether omitted in Yuan Chwang*s account of 
Andhra also. There were very few Buddhists in the 
country. There were not more than ten Buddhist 
monasteries and five hundred monks who belonged 
to the Sfhavita-vada school of Mahayana. But there 
were more than one hundred Hindu temples, and 
adherents of different sects were numerous. In the case of 
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KaHAga, Yuan Chwang does not mention the Nirgranfhas or 
Jainas* The capital of the country was of the same size as 
the capitals of Odra and KoAgoda, /. a., twenty li or three- 
and-half a mile in circumference. Older writers like 
Cunningham, wanted to identify the capital of KaliAga with 
modem Rajamahendri but Fergusson was correct in placing 
it near modem KaliAgapatam. The inscriptions of the early 
Eastern GaAgas prove that the KaliAganagara of their 
inscriptions was situated in the vicinity of MukhaliAgam 
and ^il-Kurmam. 

No account of Orissa would be complete without a 
reference to Mahako^ala and Andhra, countries which 
bounded the three ancient divisions of Orissa on the south 
and west. Yuan Chwang*s description of Mahako^ala or 
the Southern Ko^ala is very long on account of the associa- 
tion of that country with the great Buddhist scholar Nagfir- 
juna. He went to Southern Ko^ala by retracing his steps 
northwards for three hundred miles through dense jungles 
on both the slopes of the Eastern Ghats. He describes the 
country as being more than one thousand miles in circum- 
ference. It was surrounded by high mountains and consisted 
almost entirely of forests and marshes. The capital of this 
country was bigger in size than those of any of the three 
parts of Orissa, being forty li or six-and-a-half mile in 
circumference. The king of this country was a Kshatriya 
by birth but a follower of Buddhism. There were more 
than one hundred monasteries and about ten thousand 
MahSyflnist monks. Just outside the capital of the country 
there was an old Buddhist monastery with a sfupa built by 
A^oka. The great Nflgaijuna was at one time a resident of 
this monastery, A king called Sha-to-p*o-ha or Sfitavfihana 
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was his contemporaiy. The Boddhisaftva NlgStjuna was 
one of the greatest scholars India has ever produced. 
He is regarded as the father of ancient Indian chemistry 
and medicine, and the works ascribed to him prove that in 
mediaeval times he was regarded as one of the greatest 
exponents of Mahayana doctrines. He was a profound 
philosopher. He is generally regarded as a contemporary 
of the Great Kushan Emperor Kanishka I, who ascended 
the throne either in 78 or 120 a.d. Nagaijuna is supposed 
to be one of the leaders of Northern Buddhism who 
persuaded Kapishka I to assemble the fourth Mahasafigtfi 
or Great Council of Buddhist Monks at Jullundur or in 
Kashmir. During Nagatjuna's residence in this monastery 
another great Buddhist philosopher named Deva came to 
visit him. Unfortunately, for us, we do not know what was 
the capital of the country in the first half of the 7th century 
A. D., and the Chhattisgadh division and the Bastar State 
have been so imperfectly surveyed by archaologists that 
the location of the ancient capital is not possible for us even 
now. Fergusson wanted to locate this capital at Wairagadh 
which is mentioned as Vajiraghara in the Hathigumphl 
inscription of Kharavela, king of KaliAga and as Vayirakara 
in certain rock inscriptions of Kulottunga Choja I. The 
Sanskrit equivalent of the term is Vajrakara or Vajraga4h 
meaning “Diamond Mine"' or the “Adamantine fort.“ 
According to tradition, the Bodhisattva Nagarjuna was bom 
in Southern or Western India and, according to Tibetan 
authorities, he spent much of his time at Nalanda. He was 
the fourteenth or the thirteenth patriarch according to the 
apocryphal line of succession. His name is mentioned in 
the final verses of the Lahkavafara sufra. The kings 
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KSQishka, Kllika, Vasumitra, A^vaghosha, and Dharmagupta 
are mentioned in works assigned to NHgflijuna. Twenty 
of these works are preserved in Tibetan and Chinese 
translations. Buddhists ascribe a very long life, five 
hundred and twenty-nine years, to NagSrjuna Bodhisattva. 
He is mentioned in the Harshacharita of Bspabhatta as 
having obtained from a Nsga king in hell a wreath of pearls 
which was a very potent medicine for all sorts of poisons. 

Yuan Chwang goes on to state that a rock-cut monastery 
was excavated for NagSrjuna at by a king 

named Yin-Cheng who cut a path along the rock surface 
nearly two miles in length, communicating with the other 
monastery. The Po-lo-mo-lo^ki-li is no doubt theBhramara- 
giri now in the Rewa State. The name was discovered by 
the present writer in an inscription dated 973 a . d ., at 
Chandrehe, twenty-nine miles due south of Rewa town in 
the State of that name in the Baghelkhand Agency.^ 
Previous to the discovery of this inscription various theories 
had been propounded by different scholars about the 
locality of Bhramara hill. It has also been suggested that 
Bhramara is really another name for PSrvati. Burgess 
proposed to identify this Bhramaragiri with ^ri-^aila on 
the Kjrshnfi river, though it was much beyond the limits 
of the country of Ko^ala. The Bhramaragiri, in the Rewa 
State, has not been properly explored as yet and further 
exploration may lead to the discovery of the remains of the 
five-storeyed monastery described by Yuan Chwang. 

The Andhra country can be located more definitely from 
the position of its capital Ping-chi-lo or Ping-ki-lo, which 

1 Memoirs of the Archmohgical Survey of India , the Haihayas of 
Tripuri and (heir monuments. No. 20, p. 114. 
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is evidently the VeAgi of the inscriptions. At the time of 
yuan Chwang’s visit it was the capital of the Eastern 
Chalukyas and remained so for more than three centuries, 
till at least 1070 a. d., when Rajendra Cho|a n left it, to be 
crowned as the Chola king KulottuAga I of Tanjore. 

Short and meagre as the descripflon is Yuan Chwang’s 
account of the three different divisions of ancient Orissa, 
0(}ra, KoAgoda and KaliAga, serves to illustrate a very 
little known chapter of the history of that country. Recent 
research has thrown fresh light on the names and places 
mentioned by the Chinese pilgrims and made what was 
unintelligible to Beal and Watters perfectly clear to us.' 


1 Compiled from Buddhist Rtcords of the Western Worfd^ Vol, 
II, pp. 204-17 and Watters's on Ifuan Chwang's Travels in India, VoL If 
pp, 1Q5-208. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE KARAS 

The kings of the Kara dynasty of Orissa were absolutely 
unknown to the people of India twenty years ago. During 
this period the labours of a number of epigraphists and the 
French Sinologist, M. Sylvain Levi, has enabled us to 
reconstruct the history and chronology of this dynasty of 
kings. The date of the dynasty was fixed by M. Levies 
fortunate discovery of the reference to an embassy from 
Orissa to the Chinese Emperor Te-tsong towards the end of 
the 8th century ; **in 795 a.d., that is, the 11th year of the 
period Cheng-yuan.** The king who sent this embassy was 
called ^ubhakara. It was the good fortune of the writer to 
come across the first inscription of king !$ubhakara fourteen 
years ago. In this inscription, the Neulpur plate, three 
generations of kings of the Kara dynasty are mentioned, viz., 

(1) KshemaAkaradeva, (2) iSivakaradeva and (3) iSubhakara- 
deva. Since then the history of the dynasty has been much 
better illuminated by the fortunate discovery of two other 
grants, (1) the KumuraAga plate of Dapdi Mahadevt and 

(2) the ChaurSsi plate of Sivakaradeva. These two newly 
discovered inscriptions now enable us to link together the 
informations supplied by the two plates of Da^^^ Mahadevt, 
at onetime preserved in the office of the Collector of Ganjam, 
and the grant of Tribhuvana Mahadevt from Dhenkanal 
edited by MahamahopadhySya Dr. Hara Prasad ^astri, c,i,e. 
These inscriptions show that there were two groups of 
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dynasties of Kara kings ruling at different dates. The first 
group or dynasty is known from two inscriptions only : 
(1) the Neulpur plate of ^ubhakara and (2) the Chaurfi^i 
plate of Sivakara II. The remaining inscriptions of this 
dynasty are later in date and belong to the period of the 
second group. 

The first group of Kara kings were decidedly Buddhist. 
The first king of this group, KshemaAkara, is called simply 
a lay worshipper (Paramopasaka). His son, iSivakara, is, 
styled the devout worshipper of the Tathfigata (Parama- 
Tafhagafa) and his grandson, ^ubhakara, is styled the devout 
Buddhist {Parama'‘Saugafa). iSubhakara was a contem- 
porary of the Chinese Emperor, Te-tsong, and in Chinese 
records he is described as one “Who had a big faith in the 
Sovereign Law, and who followed the practice of the 
Sovereign MahaySna.” His name is given as “The fortunate 
monarch who does what is pure, the lion.“ From this 
M. Syivain Levi guesses that the name of the king of Orissa 
was ^ubhakara Ke^ari. In the year 793 a.d., the Chinese 
Emperor, Te-tsong, received an autograph manuscript con- 
taining the last section of the Auafaihsakat which is the 
section dealing with the practice and vow of the Bodhisattva 
Samantabhadra. M. Levi, therefore, guesses that the work 
presented to the Chinese emperor was really the Garirfa- 
pyuha, “of which the original is preserved among the 
Nepali collections.” The autograph manuscript and the 
letter from king, ^ubhakara, was entrusted to the monk, 
Prajfia, who was requested to translate it. The Prajfia was 
an inhabitant of Ki-pin or Kapi^a near Kabul, who had 
begun his studies in Northern India and then migrated 
to Nalanda, where he had resided for some time. After 
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Spending eighteen years in study, he settled down in the 
monastery of the king of Orissa to study Yoga philosophy. 
Then he went to China as the ambassador of the king of 
Orissa.^ Though ^ubhakara and his ancestors were 
Buddhists, the villages granted by him by a grant, discovered 
at Neulpur, was given to BrShmapas. The villages of 
KompSraka and DapcJaAkiyoka were situated in the districts 
(vishaya) of Pafichala and Vubhyudaya in Northern Tosali. 
The grant was issued in the 8th year of the reign of 
^ubhakara.^ The genealogy is carried one generation 
further in the Chauragi plate of iSivakara II. This inscrip- 
tion is of great importance, as it supplies much interesting 
information. After the name of Sivakara I the word 
Karat which appears to be the family name, is repeated, a 
feature which is to be found in some of the inscriptions of 
the second group of Kara kings. We know from this new 
inscription that ^ivakara I married Jayavalidevi from whom 
was bom 5ubhakara, the contemporary of the Emperor 
Te-tsong. From ^ubhakara by his queen Madhavadevi 
was bora ^ivakara II. The Chaura^ plate records the 
grant of the village of Vuvrada situated in Southern Tosali 
to a number of Brahma^as in the thirteenth year of the 
reign of the king on the 12th day of the bright half of 
Kartika. iSivakara 11 and his father ^ubhakara are given 
the Imperial title ParameSpara-^MaharaJadhiraJa and 
Paramabha((dtaka? The village of Vuvrada granted by 
iSivakara 11, was situated in the Antarudra district (vishaya) 

' Epi.lnd.,VoL XV. pp. 365^64, 

* Ibidu pp. 1-8, 

5 Journal of fh$ Bihar and Orissa Rtssarch Sociify, Vol. XIV, 1928, 
pp, 292-300, 
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which is idcndficd by Mr. NSrSyana Tripfifhi with the 
parganah of Antarodh in the Sadar Sub-Division of the 
Puri district of Orissa. The grant was issued from ^ubha- 
devi-plt^ka, which is a mistake for i$ubhadeva-pStaka 
mentioned in the Neulpur plate. The special Buddhist 
titles of ^ubhakara» his father and grandfather are not given 
in the Chaur3^i plate even in the case of !$ubhakara. 

The second group of Kara kings is known to us in detail 
from three grants of Daijdi Mahadevt and the Dhenkanal 
plate of Tribhuvana Mahadevt. The three grants of Daij4i 
Mahadevt supply us with more Information than the plate 
of Tribhuvana Mahadevt The earliest inscriptions of this 
dynasty were the two grants of Dandi Mahadevt preserved 
in the office of the Collector of Ganjam and edited by the 
late Prof. Dr. Kielhorn. Out of these two plates the first 
one is dated in the year 180 of an unknown era. If this 
date is assigned to the unknown Gaftga era then it was 
issued in 858 a. d. The KumuraAga plate of Dag(}l 
Mahadevt is also dated. The late Mr. H. Panday read it 
as 387, but it appears on the analogy of the Ganjam first 
plate to be 187. The Ganjam plates state that ‘There was 
a king named Unmattasiihha (1.5), from whose family sprang 
MaAgapada (1.7) and other kings. In their family there 
was the king Lopabhara (1.9) ; his son was Kusumabhara 
(1.13) ; after him ruled his younger brother Lalitabhara 
(1.13) ; he was succeeded by his son Santikara (1.15), and 
he again by his younger brother ^ubhakara (1.18). When 
the last of these princes died, his queen ascended the 
throne, and afterwards her daughter Da^di Mahadevt (1.20) 
ruled the earth for a long time. The information supplied 
by the Dhenkanal plate of Tribhuvana Mahadevt is exactly 
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similar, but in this plate the name of this first king is spelt 
as Lolabh9ra. 

From these three inscriptions we learn that one 
Unmattasiihha was regarded as the remote ancestor of this 
line of kings. The Ganjam plates mention a king named 
Maftgapada after him. The Dhenkanal plates mention 
GaySda and others instead of MaAgapSda. Evidently, Prof. 
Kielhom could not read the name GaySda correctly.^ In 
the family of GaySda was born LolabhSra or Lopabhflra. 
His sons Kusumabhara and Lalitabhara succeeded him. 
Lalitabhara*s son was ^antikara according to the inscription 
of Dandi Mahadevu We learn from the Dhenkanal plates 
of Tribhuvana Mahadevt that she was the wife of Lalita" 
bhara, who is styled the Moon of the Kumuda flowers of 
the Kara family, maharajadhiraja and Paramesvara. Tri- 
bhuvana mahadevt was the daughter of a southern chief 
named Rajamalla, who upheld the fortunes of the Kara 
family at the time of a great misfortune. At that time, 
requested by the Gosvamitft Purayidevi and the assembly 
of great feudatories (mahasdmanfa-chakraX Tribhuvana 
Mahadevt ascended the throne. We do not know whether 
Sfintikara was her son or not. The three grants of Dapdi 
Mahadevt carry the genealogy of the second group of Kara 
kings three generations further. ^Sntikara, the son of 
Lalitabhfira, was succeeded by his son iSubhakara U and he 
by one of his queens who is not named. Later on Daip^i 
Mahadevlt the daughter of l$ubhakara 11 ascended the 
throne. The date of the KumuraAga plates of Dap^l 
Mahadevt^ the year 187 of an unknown era is the latest 
known date of this dynasty. If applied to the little known 
1 Sri-mad-Gay^d^ often looks like &rt-MahgapHda* 
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GaAga era it would give 965 a.d., as the latest known date 
for Da94l Mahadevu 

The foregoing summary of the events connected with 
the reigns of the second groups of monarchs of the Kara 
dynasty show that the Dhenkanal plate of Tribhuvana 
Mahddevt is the earliest known inscription of the second 
group. The late Mr. H. Panday attempted to connect the 
two dynasties by identifying KshemaAkara of the Neulpur 
plate with iSantikara of the inscriptions of Dapdi Mahddevi 
and ^ubhakara with iSivakara. There are two iSivakaras 
in the first group of the Kara dynasty and as all other 
names disagree, it is not possible to identify the kings of 
these two groups. 

Of the kings mentioned as the ancestors of Lolabhara, 
neither Unmattasiihha nor Gayada are known from other 
inscriptions. It is absolutely impossible to identify king 
Gayada, the ancestor of Lolabhara, with Gayada of the 
TuAga family, the descendant of SalanatuAga and JagatfuAga. 
Of Lolabhara and his sons Kusumabhara and Lalitabhara no 
details are given in any of the three inscriptions of Dandi 
Mahddevi, Tribhuvana Mahddevt was the widow of Lalita- 
bhara and she has left a good deal of information in a 
grant discovered in the Dhenkanal State. This was issued 
from J§ubhesvara-pa{aka, the capital of ^ubhakara. The 
kings Unmaftakesari and Gayada are mentioned among 
the early ancestors. Then we are introduced to a chief 
of Southern India who had saved the Kara family when it 
had fallen on evil days. Tribhuvana Mahddevi was the 
daughter of Rajamalla and was married to Lalitabharadeva. 
Evidently upon the death of her husband the queen was 
persuaded by the ascetic PurSyidevi and the principal 
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feudatories to ascend the throne. Her titles are Parama^ 
bhaffarika-MaharaJadhiraJa-ParameSpart and she is styled 
the devout worshipper of Vishnu. 

The land granted was situated in Koi$ala but it is not 
specified in which part of that country. The village 
granted, Ko^t^sparS, was situated in the district of 
Ol9^rama. The grant is dated, as it was issued according 
to the editor in **Samvaf Lu Chu Kdrffika sudi di'* These 
numerals have not been translated by the learned editor 
but as the symbol Lu denotes the numeral for 100 in two 
grants of Da];]idl Mahadevt it would be safer to 
assume that this symbol expresses the same value that 
it does in the Ganjam plate of Da^cji Mahadevt, The late 
Nr. H. PSnday transcribed this symbol as 300, but a 
comparison with the Ganjam plate shows that he is wrong. 
The symbol Chu may be taken to denote 30. With these 
dates as the basis the chronology of the second group 
of Kara kings may be reconstructed. The inscriptions of 
Da^^ Mahadevt do not mention Tribhuvana Mahadevt but 
bring forth another king named !$Sntikara as the successor 
of LalitabhSra. We possess two different stone inscriptions 
of this ^Sntikara, one of which is dated. This inscription 
was found in a cave on the fop of Dhauli hill in the Puri 
district of Orissa. If records a private donation in the 
year 93.^ According to all inscriptions of Da94i Mahadevt 
^Sntikara was the son and successor of Lalitabh&ra and 
according to the Dhenkanal plate Tribhuvana Mahadevt was 
the latter’s wife and successor, but as iSsntikara was ruling 

1 This is the inscription mentioned by the late Mr. R Psnday but it 
has not appearecl in Epigraphia Indlca. : VoL XV. It.'will be published in 
a subsequent volume. lbid„ VoL V, 1919, p. 569, 
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in the year 93 and Tribhuvana Mahadevi in the year 130 
there cannot be any doubt about the fact that Tribhuvana 
Mahadevi had succeeded l$3ntikara, her son or step-son, 
on the throne and not her husband Lalitabhfira. The 
disturbances mentioned in the Dhenkanal plate appears to 
have taken place either shortly before or after the year 93. 
There are no reasons to suppose that the year 93 belongs 
to a different era from the year 130 of the Dhenkanal plate. 
If these be referred to the GaAga era then ^Sntikara was 
ruling in Central Orissa in 871 a. d. It may, therefore, be 
assumed that the disturbances caused by Satrubhafija and 
Rail^abhafija I were the causes of the fall of the Kara or 
Kesaii dynasty after the death of Lalitabhara and that 
the revival of Kara power under R3jamalla caused 
Netfibhafija I and his successors to retire to the South and 
transfer their capital from Dhfitipura to VaSjulvaka. The 
two inscriptions of ^Sntikara have now become the oldest 
records of the second group of Kara kings. The first of 
them was discovered inside the Gane^agumphS cave on 
the Udaygiri hill, three miles to the west of Bhuvane^var, 
in the Puri district. It is not dated and simply mentions 
Bhimata, the son of a person named Napnata.^ The 
second inscription of the reign of ^Sntikara was found by 
the author in a cave close to Aloka's rock inscription at 
Dhauli near Bhuvane^var. The only important part of 
this inscription is the date, the year 93. If the initial year 
of the so-called GaAga era falls in 778 a. d., then this cave 
was excavated in 871 a. d. Beyond this we do not know 
anything about 3sntikara. 

1 Epi. Ind^ Vof. XIII, p, 167s no. XVII 
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The Dhenkanal plate of Tribhuvana Mahadevt proves 
that she came to the throne after i^Sntikara. In the period 
which followed the death of her husband, LalitabhSra, and 
his son, l^antikara, there were disturbances which were 
quelled by her father Rsjamalla. In the Dhenkanal plate 
this chief is simply called *The mark on the forehead 
of the Southern region/* The only kings of this name 
known to us are the Western Ch9lukya king VikramSditya P 
and the three Western Gahga chiefs of that name. 
Out of these three, RSchamalla or Rajamalla I is too early. 
The king referred to may be Rajamalla 11 whose Narasapur 
plates were issued in S. 824-902 a. d.^ These identifica- 
tions depend upon the probabilities of the Karas using the 
so-called GaAga era and that era having started from 778 

A. D. 

The object of the inscription on the Dhenkanal plates 
was to record the grant of the village of Ko^t^sparS to 
Bhat{a Jagaddhara for the purpose of bringing down rain 
(V^shfi-kama-nimiffaya)? 

The three inscriptions of Dap^i Mahadevt prove that 
the statements of the Dhenkanal plates of Tribhuvana 
Mahadevt that “the Kara family were known only to 
fame**, and “who finding the earth with all her Kara kings 
dead and gone** are incorrect. Tribhuvana Mahadevt was 
succeeded by ^ubhakara II, the younger brother of 
S&ntikara. There cannot be any doubt about the fact 

1 EpU Ind., VoL VIL App. p. 5, note 4. 

2 Ibidu VoL VIII App, H p. 5 , Epi. Cam„ VoL X, p, 25, no. 90. 

5 Journal of fh$ Bihar S- Orissa Rsssarch Sociafy, VoL II, 1016, 
pp. 419-27. 
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that this ^ubhakara was quite different from ^ubhakara, 
the contemporary of the Chinese Emperor Te-tsong, and 
the son of iSivakara I, and the grandson of KshemaAkara. 
All inscriptions of Dandi Mahadevt agree in stating that 
^ubhakara was succeeded first of all by his queen, whose 
name, according to certain scholars, was Gauil. Then 
^ubhakara’s daughter, Dap4i» ascended the throne. Out 
of the three grants of Dap^i Mahddevu two only are dated. 
The earliest date is to be found in the first Ganjam plate 
of the year 180 which may be equivalent to 958 a. d. By 
this plate the great queen granted the village of Villagrama 
situated in the Eastern Division of the Barada-^Aaprfa 
district (vishaya) of the KoAgoda Mandala. The Purva- 
khanda of the KoAgoda mandala is still known by that name 
in the Ganjam district of the Madras Presidency. The 
grant was issued on the 5th day of the dark half of the 
month of MSrga^irsha of the year 180.^ 

The second Ganjam plate of \)dx^A\Mahadevi is undated. 
It contains the important information that the KoAda 
mandala was situated in Southern Ko^ala. By this plate 
the queen granted the village of GarasambhS in the 
district of Arttani on the occasion of the Uffardyana? 
The third and the most recently discovered inscription of 
Dapdi Mahadevt is the KumuraAga plate of the year 187. 
By this inscription the queen granted the village of 
KlUitaiaranagari in the district of KhidiAgabhara of the 
KuAgada Mandala in Southern Tosala, on the 13th day of 
the bright half of Jyaishfha of the year 187.^ The 

1 EpL Ind^ VoL VL pp. 155^40, 

2 Ibid., pp. 140^42. 

5 Journal of the Bihar 6^ Orissa Rssaarch Sociafy. pp. 564-8 L 
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KumuraAga plate informs us that the KuAgada or the 
KoAgoda mai}dala was situated in Southern Tosala, whereas 
the second Ganjam plate states that it was situated In 
Southern Ko^ala, and, therefore, it is apparent that in Orissa 
Tosala and Ko^ala were equivalents. The dated inscrip- 
tions of Dandi Mahadevt prove that the queen was reigning 
from 958 to 965 a. d., if the dates can be referred to the 
GaAga era. We do not know what happened to the Kara 
family after Dandi Mahadevu Evidently the Bhafijas 
regained power and were able to regain Northern Khifijali 
under or in the time of NetjrlbhaBja 11, the son. of 
VidyadharabhaSja. 

The discovery of M. Sylvain Levi leaves no doubt 
about the fact that the first group of Kara kings bore the 
title of Ke^ari. The inscriptions of the second group of 
Kara kings prove that one of their ancestors was called 
Unmattake^ari, but the title is not applied to any king of 
the second group. We do not know whether these later 
Kara kings had other birudas or not, but kings with the 
name Kesail are to be met with in some Inscriptions of Orissa 
and records of other countries. At least three inscriptions 
are known of a king named Uddyotake^ari. The earliest 
inscription of the reign of this prince was discovered in a 
ruined cave assigned to the mythical Lalafenduke^atl of 
the native tradition of Orissa, on Kha^dagiri, three miles 
from Bhuvane^vara in the Puri district. According to this 
inscription in the 5th year of the reign of Uddyotake^ari 
the old temples and well on the KumSra hill were repaired.^ 

In the Hathlgumpha inscription of king KhSravela of 
KaliAga we have seen that Udayagiri is called the KumSrl 
1 Epi. Jnd., VoL XIII p. 166, no. XVI. 
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hill. From the inscription in LalStendukei$a]1*s cave we 
learn that Khainidagiri was called the KumSra hill. The 
ancient names of Khap^agiri and Udayagiri were, therefore, 
Kum^ra and Kum^rl. In the Navamuni cave on the same 
hill there is another pilgrim’s record belonging to the reign 
of Uddyotake^ari. It states that in the year 18 of the reign 
of Uddyotake^ari the Acharya Kulachandra’s disciple, 
iSubhachandra came to this shrine.^ Another inscription, 
discovered somewhere in Bhuvanelvara, but now missing, 
was incised in the 18th year of the reign of Uddyotake^arl, 
Lord of the three KaliAgas. From the published texts the 
late Dr. Kielhom compiled the following summary of this 
inscription : ‘‘Janamejaya of the lunar race, his son 
Dirgharava, and his son Apavfira who died childless ; after 
him, Vichitravirya (another son of Janamejaya), his son 
Abhimanyu, his son Chap4ik^*^a, and his son Uddyota- 
ke^arin, whose mother was KolSvati of the solar racc.”^ 
Beyond this we do not know anything of Uddyotakeferl. 
If his ancestor, Janamejaya, is the same as Mahftbhavagupta 
of the Soma-vaih^ dynasty of MahSkofola, then, inspite 
of his affix Ke^arl he cannot be taken to be a descendant 
of the Kara dynasty. 

A king of Orissa with the affix Ke^ari continued to 
rule over some part of Orissa till the middle of the 11th 
century a. d. Among the feudatories who combined to 
recover Northern Bengal for the Pfila king, Rfimapfila, is 
mentioned Jayasiihha of Dapdabhukti, who is said to have 
uprooted king Kar^ake^arl of Utkala. The campaign for 

1 Epi, Ind., Voi XUL pp. 165.-6, no. XIV. 

* Ibid., Voi. V. App. p. 90, no. 668 j Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. VIh 1858, pp. 558 ff. pi. XXIV. 
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the restoration of RSmapSla to Northern Bengal cannot 
have taken place later than 1060 a. d., and therefore, 
Jayasidiha’s defeat of Karpake^ar! must have taken place 
some time earlier. Uddyotake^ari is called “the Lord of 
TrikaliAga” in the lost Bhuvanesvara inscription but in the 
Ramacharifa of Sandhylikaranandin Kar^akesSri is styled 
the Lord of Utkala, ' evidently because by that time the 
rest of the three KaliAgas had been conquered by the 
Eastern Gaftga king, Vajrahasta, who ascended the throne 
in 1038 A. D.^ In 1078 a. d., Anantavarman Cho4agaAga 
made an end of all minor dynasties, including, perhaps, 
Karnake^ari who was ruling over Northern Orissa, adjoin- 
ing Da^4al>hukti or the modem district of Midnapore, as 
the last representative of his dynasty. We do not know 
whether Kar^ake^ari belonged to the Kara dynasty or the 
lunar dynasty of Uddyotake^ari. 


Appendix I 

A new copper plate grant was discovered recently in 
the State of Hindol and is in the possession of the chief 
of that State. I am indebted to Pandit TarakeSvar Ganguli 
of the Mayurbhafija State for an indifferent photograph of 
two sides of this plate. The inscription is one of iSubhakara 
of the Kara dynasty, but it mentions a new line in the 
ancestry of the Kara kings. In the third line it is stated 

I Mmoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, VoL III, p, 36 j RdmacAarita, 
IL 5, commentary^ 

i EpU Ind^ Voi VIII, App. I,p. 17, list no. 22. 
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that when Lakshmlkara and other kin^s had gone to 
heaven, in that family was bom the illustrious iSubhSkara 
(LI. 3 & 5). The Bhaum-anvaya is mentioned in the 
beginning of L 3. The son of this ^ubhskara was 
!$&ntikara (L. 7). His son was bom of Tribhuvana 
Mahadevu (L. 10), the Paramabhattaraka-Maharajadhirfija 
Parame^vara ^ubhakaradeva II. The grant was issued 
from iSubhadeva-Pataka in'.the year 18(79)3 of the bright 
half on the seventh day of Sravainia. The charter records 
the grant of the village of Rohila or Roddila in the district 
(vishaya) of Northern Tosali, to the god Vaidyanatha 
dedicated in the temple (Ayafana) of Pulinde^vara. Half 
of the village was to be given to Vaidyanatha for rapanot 
scents, flowers, lamps, incense, naivedya, vali^ cham and 
pujd as well as for the maintenance of the temple-servants 
and the repairs of the temple and the other half for the 
supply of Safrat kauptna, etc,, of iSaiva ascetics. I have 
not been able to read the inscription completely or 
satisfactorily from the photograph supplied to me, because 
the copper plate was plentifully sprinkled with powdered 
chalk before it was photographed. The genealogy of the 
first group of Kara kings stands as follows : 

KshemaAkara 

Param-opasaka 

^ivakari 

Parama-Tafhagata 

Subhakara 

Parama-Sauiafa (Neulpur plate). 

The genealogy of the first dynasty of Kara kings is 
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carried on for several generations by the Chaurasi plate. 
Thus we have : 

KshemaAkara 
^ivakara I-Jay5vali 
^ubhakara^Mfidhavadevi 
iSivakara 11 

The genealogy of the second group of the Kara kings 
is longer and more complicated : 

Unmattasiihha 

Gay&4& 

Lopabhara 


Kusumabhara Lalitabhara 


Santikara Subhakara II 

According to the Dhenkanal plates of Tribuvana 
Mahadev’u she was the wife of Lalitabhara, but, according 
to the Hindol plates, Tribhuvana Mahadevi was the wife 
of Santikara. Whether this is a mistake of the Dhenkanal 
inscription due to the imperfection of my own decipherment, 
cannot be determined at present The donor of the new 
Hindol plate should, therefore, be ^ubhakara H. Lakshmi- 
kara mentioned as the ancestor of the second group of 
Kara kings is a new name which has not been met with 
before. 



CHAPTER Xn 


THE BHARJA dynasties 

The Bhafijas of Orissa are undoubtedly the oldest 
representatives of the Royal dynasties of Ancient Orissa. 
They are much older than the GaAgas or the Somavaih^is 
and as such the modern States ruled over by them are far 
more important for the study of the ancient and mediaeval 
history of that country than any of their neighbours. The 
present Chiefs of Mayurabhafija claim descent from the 
Kachhvaha clan of Rajputs, because when the Mughals 
conquered Orissa, the people of Orissa found that the 
Rajputs were the principal Hindu nobles in the Mughal 
Empire and it became a fashion in Orissa to claim Rajput 
origin. Even dynasties which were ancient when the 
Huijas were being civilised into Rajputs, began to claim 
Rajput descent. Thus we find the Vizianagram House 
claiming to be descended from Rajputs in 591 a. d., a period 
when the very name Rajput was unknown in India. Following 
this fashion the BhaEjas of Orissa began to claim Rajput 
descent forgetting the fact that their ancestors were great 
kings in their own country when the Pratiharas and 
Chahamanas were uncouth barbarians. Therefore, we find 
in the Gazetteer of the Feudatory States of Orissa that, 
“the Mayurbhafij State was founded some 1300 years ago 
by one Jai Singh, who was a relative of the Raja of Jaipur 
in Rajputana. Jai Singh came on a visit to the shrine of 
Jagannfith at Puri and married a daughter of the then 
21 
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Gajapati Raja of Orissa and received Hariharpur as a 
dowry. Of his sons, the eldest, Adi Singh, held the gadi 
of the Mayurbhafij State. The annals of the MayurbhafiJ 
Raj family, however, say that Jai Singh came to Puri with 
his two sons, Adi Singh and Jati Singh, the elder of whom 
was married to a daughter of the Puri Raja. 

“When returning home Jai Singh conquered Raja 
Mayuradhwaja, then holding the gadi of Bamanghati. In 
the vernacular almanac written annually in the Mayurbhafij 
State, this Bamanghati is regarded ever since that period 
as the original place of residence of the Raj family, and 
the State is called after Mayuradhwaja. In every State- 
seal the design of a peacock was introduced as a family 
distinction. According to family tradition, the limits of 
the State of Mayurbhafij from the year 1538 a. d. up to the 
year 1831 extended to Bhafijbhum and Khelor parganas 
in the ^ north ; to the Balasore district in the east ; 
to the Nilgiri State in the south-east ; to the Baitaranl 
river in the south, and Porahat and Dhalbhum Raj in 
the west.”^ 

The fallacy of this statement has been proved by more 
than one writer. Mr. B, C, Mazumdar stated in 1925 that 
the Bhafijas of the present day Mayurbhafij, Keonjhar and 
Baud are in no way related to or connected with the 
early Bhafijas who founded the State of Mayurbhafij.^ 
He points out clearly that the dates recorded in the family 
annals are absurd as Man Singh's expedition or rather that 
of his son, Jagat Singh, did not take place before 1589. 

1 Bengal Gaieffeers. Feudatory States of Orissa, Calcutta, 1910. 
p,239. 

3 Orissa in the Making, p. 119, 
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Mr. B. C. Mazumdar did not observe that the present town 
of Jaipur was founded by Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh II 
during the reign of the Emperor Muhammad Shah (171948) 
and Amber was not the capital of the Kachhvahas till the 
14th century, when they were known as the kings of 
Dhundhar or even Gopadri or Gwalior. He believes that 
like the so-called Chauhan or Chahamana Chiefs of the 
Patna-Sambalpur-Sonpur group, the present Bhafijas were 
new-comers in Orissa in the 16th century a. d. There was 
no Man Singh in Rajputana thirteen centuries ago and it 
is extremely doubtful whether the Kachchhapaghata or the 
Kachhvaha Rajputs existed as a separate clan in 610 a. d. 
Therefore, this genealogy of the present-day Bhafijas must 
be regarded to be as fictitious as that of the Chauhans of 
the Patna-Sambalpur-Sonpur group. 

Forgetful of their ancient past the modem Bhafijas 
employed some extremely ignorant person to carve out a 
Rajput genealogy for them in the 17th or the 18th century. 
From epigraphical and historical documents it can be 
proved that the Bhafija rulers occupied and ruled over 
parts of Orissa, almost in unbroken succession, till our 
times, and at the end of the examination of the documents 
relating to them one must come to the only possible 
conclusion, that the present Bhafijas are lineal descendants 
of the ancient Bhafijas. 

The Bhafijas came to the forefront for the first time 
in the beginning of the 9th century. The earliest known 
Bhafija Chief is Neftabhafija I, who lived in the 8th century 
and is known only from one landgrant recently discovered 
in the Baudh State. There is no genealogy of the donor 
in this inscription and the legend of the birth of the 
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ancestor from an egg is also omitted. By his charter king 
Nettabhafija granted a field called Stamvakfira lau94&ka, 
in the district (vishaya) of Tulfilriftga, to a BrShma^a named 
Mfldhavasvamin of the Vajasaneya charana of the Yajur- 
veda, and the Kanva-Para^ara'.^ofra for the merit of (his) 
deceased queen, Vasafa, on Thursday the third fifhi of the 
dark half of Karttika of the 18th year of his reign. The next 
king of the Bhafija dynasty was most probably, Satrubhafija, 
who is known to us from several landgrants, but it is also 
possible that his father ^ilabhafija I was also a king. 
A village called iSilabhafija^pati is mentioned as the place 
of residence of the donee of a Somavaib^ grant.' The 
earliest inscription of this king is not dated and was 
discovered some time before 1898 in the State of Sonpur. 
According to this charter, ^atrubhafija was the son of 
^ilSbhafija. He was bom of the family produced out of 
an egg {AndajavaMa-ptabhava) and the only title used is 
Parama-vaishnava. The charter records the grant of a 
piece of land called Milupadi in the district of Royarfi to 
a Brfihmapa named Kjishna of the Ks^yapa gofta who was 
an immigrant from the village of AlSpa and belonged to 
the Samaveda. It was sealed with the Royal Seal by 
l^ivanaga, son of Papc^l*^ Among the places mentioned, the 
name of the district, RoyarS, is perhaps the same as that in 
the Sonpur State.^ The next inscription of iSatrubhaSja was 
discovered in April 1916 in the village of Kumurukela in 
the same State. The charter was issued on the 12th day 
of the bright half of the month of Ksrttika of the 18th year 

1 Epi.Ind,Vol,IILp,554. 

2 Ibid^ Voi XL pp. 98-101. 

5 Ibid.. VoLXVIILp. 200, 
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of fhc reign of i^atrubhafija, and if records the grant of the 
villages of Jainflmurfi and Kumurukelfi situated in the 
Uffarapalli to a Brahmana named Manorafha of the Ka^yapa 
Gofra and the Bahypeha Charana who was an immigrant 
from Vaftgakufi and an inhabitant of Gandhatapati.' In 
this record iSilabhafija is not mentioned but another person 
named Angafi (perhaps Angafti) is brought in as the 
ancestor of the king. The mention of the name Gandhafa- 
pap as the name of a village in this inscription and bf 
Gandhata as the remote ancestor of Ranabhafija I in the 
Baudh plates of the year 54 proves that Gandhafa was one 
of the remote ancestors of iSatrubhafija. The undated 
Sonpur plates show that the order was addressed to the 
officers of the Mandala of both the Khifijalis (Ubhaya-- 
KhiBjali-Mandala) but the Kumurukela plates contain an 
order addressed to the officers of the Mandala of KhifijalL 
Both records were issued from the city of Dh|rtipura. A 
new record of ^atrubhafija has been discovered in Tekkali. 
This inscription, which is dated, contains the names of 
the father and grandfather of ^ilSbhafija 1. The legend 
about the birth of the ancestor from an egg is omitted in 
this record. By this charter ^atrubhafija, son of ^ilabhafija I, 
grandson of Pallagambhira and great-'grandson of Yatha- 
^ukha, granted the village of Kantamulla in the district 
(vishaya) of Salvadda to two Brahmanas of the Va^sh^ha 
gofra named Vishpusvamin and Naraya^iaswamin. The 
charter is dated [V. S.] 800 Karafika Sudi 8 or October 744 

A.D. 

Though ^ilabhafija I is mentioned in two only of the 

1 Journal of fhe Bihar and Orissa Rtsearch Socisfy, Vol. //, 1Q16, 
pp. 429-55, 
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three charters of his son ^atrubhafija, he is known to us 
from many inscriptions of his grandson Ra;)iabhafi)a L Thus 
he is mentioned in the Singhara plates of Ra^iabhafija I 
of the regnal year, 9, in the Baudh unpublished plates of 
the same king of the regnal year 28, and the Chakardharpur 
plates of this king of the regnal year 24. The birth of the 
ancestor of the dynasty from an egg is mentioned in two 
grants only but this account is further elaborated in the 
inscriptions of his successors. The mention of the legend 
shows that the legend of the birth of the founder of the 
dynasty from the egg of a pea-hen was very well-known 
even at that time. Nothing is known of the manner in 
which iSatrubhafija acquired independence. The fact that 
he presumed to issue grants of land even though he dared 
not assume royal titles openly shows that he was merely 
a rebellious vassal of the Kara Kings who had usurped 
royal functions. From the fact that he is mentioned as 
being in possession of both the KhiSjalis shows that he 
ruled over both banks of the MahSnadi. His son and pro- 
bably his immediate successor, Ranabhafija I, gradually 
assumed independence. iSatrubhafija is styled a Ranaka 
in his charter of the 15th year of his reign but is called 
simply a devout worshipper of Vishiju in the earlier in- 
scriptions. His son, Ranabhafija gradually rose from the 
rank of a Rs^aka to that of a Maharaja. Ranabhafija I was 
a Ranaka in the 9th year of his reign when the Singhara 
plates were issued. This charter contains the names of 
i^ilabhafija and ^atrubhaSja as the ancestors of the 

1 I have discussed the necessity of calling Ranabhafija, son of 
^tnibahfija, Ranabhafija L In my paper on the Baudh plates of Kanaka- 

Voixiv, ms. 
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donofi who is called the master of both the KhifijallSi 
who had obtained the five great sounds and whose 
feet were worshipped by the great feudatories (Maha- 
samanfas). It was issued from the city of Dhfitipura 
and it mentions the dynasty as being founded by a 
person produced out of an egg. It records the grant 
of the village of Singhara-Mahallopi in the Dakshipa-palli 
Bhogi-Khanda of the Khifijali Mandala, situated on the 
banks of the river Vyaghra to a Brahmana named Vihc of 
the Ka^yapa gofrot of the Yajur-veda, an inhabitant of 
Gandhatapati who had emigrated from the village of 
Bhadrapala^i in the country of Magadha (Nagaha) in the 
9th year of the king’s reign. The inscription was incised 
by the goldsmith and merchant, Padmanabha, son of Pap^i* 
In this inscription Ranabhafija I is called the devout 
worshipper of the goddess Stambhe^vari and of Siva.* The 
next known inscription is the Jasapaikera grant. In this 
inscription the only ancestor of Rapabhafija I mentioned 
is Satrubhafija. In this record also we find the king 
mentioned as the lord of both the Khifijalis, Rapaka, a 
devout worshipper of Vishpu, born of the family produced 
from an egg and one who has obtained the five great sounds 
as well as the favour of the goddess Stambhe^vari. The 
charter records the grant of the village of Ja^apaikera on 
the river Mahanadi in the Uttarapalli division. The king 
is called the Lord of both Khifijalis. The donee was 
Sridhara, a Brahmana of the Bharadvaja gofrot an inhabit- 
ant of the village of Kamari, who belonged to the 
Madhyandina branch of the Yajur-veda and who was an 
immigrant from Bhafa Nirola. The grant was issued in 
1 Ibid,. VoL VI, 1920, pp. 48U86, 
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the sixteenth year of the king's reign on the 6th day of an 
unspecified month. It was engraved by the goldsmith 
iSivanSga, son of Pfiij4i'* The Chakardharpur plates of 
the same king were issued in the 24th year. They were 
discovered in the village of Chakardharpur in the State 
ofDaspalla. In this inscription ^ilBbhafi|a I is mentioned 
as the grandfather and ^atrubhafija as the father of 
Rapabhafija I. The charter was issued from Dh|1tipura and 
in it RapabhaSja I is mentioned as the Lord of both the 
Khifijalis, one who has obtained the five great sounds, the 
boon of the goddess Stambhe4vari, bom of the family 
produced out of an egg, the devout Vaishpava and RBpaka. 
It records the grant of the village of Tulep4a in the district 
(Vishara) of TullasWga in the Mandala of Khifijall to 
Padmakara of the Kfishp-atreya gofra and of the Chhandoga 
Charaiia and the Kauthuma §akha of the Samaveda, who 
was an immigrant from the village of Pechipataka in the 
Mat}4ala of Varendri (Northern Bengal) and an inh Hhtfanf 
of Buralla. The inscription was incised by the merchant 
and goldsmith iSivanaga, son of Pap4i.^ In the Baudh 
plates of the year 26th Rapabhafija I is mentioned as the 
son of ^atrubhafija, master of both the KhiSjalls, one who 
has obtained the five great sounds, who was saluted by the 
great Samantas, one who had obtained the favour of the 
goddess Stambhe4vari and Rapaka. The charter was 
issued from Dhytipura and records the grant of a piece 
of land to the south of the river Nahanadl and east of the 
river ^alaAkl named Balla^jrftga in the Khatia district 

' Joumaf of fhe Bihar and Orissa Restarch Sociefy, Voi II 1QI0 
pp. 167-77. 

a IhiiLVoLVL mo. pp. 266^74. 
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(Vishaya) of the Khifijali Man^ala, to a BrShma^a named 
Bhattaputra Damodara of the Naudgalya gofra and the 
Ka^va l§akha of the Vajasaneya charaiia of the Yajur-veda, 
who was an emigrant from the Bhaffa village of Khaduva- 
pali in the Middle country (Madhya^deh)^ on the fifth day 
of the bright half of the month of Marga^lrsha of the year 
26 of the reign. After the death of the donee the grant 
was given to his son Chhadoka. ‘ The charter was written 
by the merchant and goldsmith, ^ivanaga, son of Pa^(}i.^ 
The village of Vallai^fiAga has been identified with BalasiAga 
about two miles from Baudh and situated on the confluence 
of the rivers Salki and Mahanadi, and the district of Khatia 
with the pargana of Nachhiakhanda of the Baudh State.^ 
A new charter of RaigiabhaSja I was discovered in the State 
of Baudh in 1915 and sent by the Political Agent of the 
Orissa Feudatory States. A summary of the contents of 
the inscription was published by the late Rai Bahadur 
H. Krishna l^astrl in the annual report of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, Eastern Circle, for the year IQlG-l?, (p. 4, 
para. 3). The charter gives the names of ^ilabhafija and 
^atrubhafija as the grandfather and father of Rapabhafija I. 
The object of this charter is to record the grant of 
the village of Vahirav5<Ja on the banks of the MahSnadi 
and included in the Dakshi^apali district of the Khifijali 
Mandala to the god Vijaye^vara by the Mahadevi VijyB or 
Vidya, the daughter of the Rapaka NiyBrpama. Rana- 
bhafija I is called the devout worshipper of Vishnu, bom 
in the family produced from an egg. Lord of both the 
Khifijalis, one who had obtained the five great sounds and 


1 Ept Ind^ Vol, XII, pp, 326-28. 
2 Ibid^ Vol. XVIII, p. 500, 
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the favour of the goddess Stambhe^vari, whose feet were 
worshipped by the great S^mantas and R&^akas. The 
actual donor of the plates is the Parame§part Mahadevt VijyS 
(Vidya orVijayS) the daughter of the NiySrnama, 
who is evidently the principal queen of Ra^abhafija I. The 
date of this inscription is expressed in the form of a curious 
chronogram Indu^Vak-^Vimsafi-Varshe which would ordinarily 
mean the year 2011 of some era. But evidently the writer 
meant Vak to mean 1 and to add it with IndUf 1, to twenty, 
thus making twenty-two. This charter was also engraved by 
the merchant and goldsmith l^ivanSga, son of Pai(^4l*^ 

The last known inscription of Ra];iabhafija I in which 
^ilabhaSja I and ^atrubhafija are mentioned is an undated 
record recently discovered in the Baudh State. In this 
grant also the King is styled a RSnaka, one who has 
obtained the five great sounds and the favour of the 
goddess, Stambhe^vari, and who was bom in the family 
produced from an egg. By this charter the King granted 
the village of AmvasSri in the Dakshi^apall, the khanda 
of ^ivara, of the Mandala of KhiBjali to a Brahmaija 
named Devahara, who had emigrated from the middle 
country and was an inhabitant of the village of Hfishipadraka, 
who belonged to the Kaijva gofra, the A^valSyana Sakha 
and the Vahv|richa charana [of the Rig-veda]. The charter 
was written by Padmanabha, son of the merchant Pa^^di, 
an inhabitant of Gandhatapati, who also composed the 
grant of the year 9 of the same king. This grant was also 
issued from Dh^itipura. The last but one charter of 
Ra^abhafija I was issued from Dhfitipura in the year 54 
of his reign. In this inscription the only ancestor of the 

1 Thii tnicription if beinft pubUthed in the Bplgnphia Indict. 
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king mentioned is Gandhata, who gave the name Gandhafa** 
pfiti to the village mentioned above. For the first time 
RaQabhaiija I is styled Nah9r9ja in this record in which 
all other titles are dropped. There is a gap of 28 years 
between the Baudh plates of the year 26 and this charter. 
Therefore, Ra^abhafija must have assumed the royal title 
within this period of 28 years. His father iSatrubhafiJa 
had no titles at the beginning, then he became a RSpaka. 
But his son, after remaining a Rs^aka for at least 26 years, 
assumed the title of MahfirSja. The charter records the 
grant of the village of Ko^atinthi in the district (Vishaya) 
of Khatiya in the Mandala of Khifijali to a Brahma^a of 
the Rohita gofra and the Chhandogya charana and 
Kauthuma &akha of the Sama-veda called Bha{aputra 
whose name has been omitted through negligence. The 
donee had immigrated from the village of Apilomuleri and 
was an inhabitant of Amvasarasara. The grant was issued 
on the New Moon day of the month of Bhadrapada in the 
54th year of the king’s reign. It was written by the 
Sandhi-vigrahiya Himadatta and engraved by the Arka^li 
Gonaka.^ Ko^atinthi has been identified with Kontuani 
about two miles south of Baudh and Amvasarasara with 
Ambasarabhitta in the Sonpur State, about 12 miles 
from Baudh. 

Another grant of Rai^abhafija 1, exactly similar In style 
and composition to the Baudh plates of the year 54, has 
been discovered in the Baudh State. In this grant also 
the only ancestor mentioned is Gandhafa and the draft is 
exactly the same as that of the grant of the year 54. 
Ra^abhafija 1 is called Maharaja and bom of the family 

1 Epi. Ind„ Vol. XJi pp. 322-23, 
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produced from an egg. The charter records the grant 
of the village of Turulla in the district (pishaya) of Tulla- 
^ringa of the KhiSjali Mandala, to a Brahmaigia named 
Subhadama of the Bharadvaja gofra and the Kaigiva Sakha 
of the Yajur-veda charanat who had emigrated from the 
village of Takari in the Savathi (Sravasti) country and 
was an Inhabitant of Bhafta-Tadala in the 04ra country, 
on the fifth day of the bright half of the month of Phalguna 
of the 58fh year of the king’s reign. The grant was 
drafted by the Sandhi-vigrahika Himadatta, who also 
drafted the grant of the year 54, 

In the majority of his charters Ranabhafija 1 is styled 
“Lord of both the Khifijalis.” Many of the villages or the 
districts in which such villages were situated were on the 
river Mahanadi. Mr. Hira Lai is inclined to identify 
Khifijali with Keunjhar. There were two divisions of 
Khifijali and he conjectures these two divisions to be 
Upper and Lower Keunjhar. The identification is very 
tempting, because Mr. Parmananda Acharya informed 
me when he was excavating at Paharpur in the Rajshahi 
district of Bengal with me during the winter of 1925-26 
that the common people of Panchpir in the Mayurbhafija 
and Keonjhar States speak Kenjhari and not Kendajhari, 
which is phonettcally very much near to KhiBjali. But 
modem Keonjhar is far away from the Mahfinadi and, 
therefore, it is extremely doubtful whether Keonjhar should 
be identified with Khifijali unless one is prepared to admit 
that Keonjhar at one time extended as far as the Ghumsur 
Taluga of the Ganjam district. The villages mentioned 
in the charters of Ra^abhafija I indicate that they were 
situated in the country on both banks of the upper reaches 
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of the NahSnadi. There is no indication yet of the 
conquest of the KoAgoda country or Southern Orissa in 
the reign of Ra^iabhafija I. Only one capital, Dh]ritipura, 
is mentioned, which has not been identified as yet. 

We do not know as yet who succeeded Ra^abhafija I, 
but one of his sons, Netjibhafija II, issued grants of 
land, three of which have been discovered up to date. Out 
of these three sets of charters two were discovered in the 
Ganjam district of the Madras Presidency in 1917. These 
charters were issued from a place called Vijayavafijulvaka. 
In this inscription there are two verses at the beginning. In 
the prose portion it is stated that Netfibhafija 11 was the 
great grandson of iSilabhafija I, grandson of iSatrubhafiJa 
and the son of Ranabhafija. The king is not given any other 
title except that he was a devout worshipper of ^iva. The 
charter records the grant of the village of RstaAga in 
the district (Vishaya) of Vasudeva-itAanrfa to a Brahmapa 
named Golasarman Agnihotri of the Vajasaneya charaija 
and the Kat]iva ^kha of the Yajur-veda and of the Kau^ka 
gofra and two others named Gaula^arman 11 and Guha-* 
barman. The messenger, Dutaka, of the grant was the 
Bhatta NaAgala and it was composed by the Sandhi- 
vigtahika Sivaraja. The engraving was done by the Aksha^ali 
(perhaps the same term as Arkdsdli of the Baudh plate of 
RanabhaSja I of the year 54) Durgadeva. There is no 
date in this inscription and we find the birudd, Dhama-> 
kola^a, of NetribhaSja U in the first part of the inscription.^ 
The village of RataAga has been identified with Rottongo 
in the Ghumsur Taluqa of the Ganjam district and Vasu- 


* Epi. Ind, Vol. xviiLpp. 293-95. 
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Avf^-kh^da with Vfisudevapur, four miles from Rataftga.' 
The next grant of Netribhafija H, recently discovered, was 
also issued from the same place and is not dated. We 
find the same biruda for the king and no other titles. 
The charter records the grant of the village of Machchhfida 
in the Machchhada-Khap4a to a Brfihmapa named 
Bhatta-Ruda^B (Rudrafa) who belonged to the Vatsa 
gotra and the Vajasaneya charana of the Yajur-veda. 
Machhada-grama has been identified with Machhgaon in 
the Cuttack district, and the district of Nachha4a^KhaQ4^ 
with the district around Machhgaon by Mr. Hira Lai. This 
Machhgaon is a port in the Cuttack district about nine 
miles from the Devi estuary, but Mr. C. R. Krishnama- 
charlu is inclined to identify Machha4a-grama with 
Majhigaon in the Berhampur faluqa of the Ganjam district.^ 
The third inscription of Netfibhafija 11 was discovered some- 
where in the Ghumsur Taluqa of the Ganjam district in the 
earlier part of the 19th century and its contents were pub- 
lished in 1837,^ which was reprinted by Sj. Nagendranatha 
Vasu Prdchya-vidya-maharnava^Siddhanfa-'Vdridhi.^ There 
was a date in this inscription which cannot be read unless 
it is Samfa 1 for Samvat 1 and the 7th day of the bright 
half on the month of Magha. Like the previous two 
grants of the same king this charter was also issued from 
Vijayavafijulvaka. It does not give any title to Nefjri- 
bhaiija 11 except that of a devout worshipper of Siva and 

1 EpL Ind., p, 301. 

» Ibid..VoLXVIIlpp.30U03. 

5 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. VI, 1857, pp. 669. 

^ Mayurabhalija Archaological Survey, Vol. I, Calcutta, 1911, Appt pp. 
146-49. 
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the birudd of Kalyanakalaia. The same genealogy is 
given. The charter records the grant of the village of 
Nachchh&(}a in the Machchh&<}&*^Aan(/a district to two 
Brtlhma;]ias of the V&Jasaneya charana and the Vfitsa 
gofra named Indradeva and Adityadeva, this village of 
Machchh&(}a was given to Rudrata, a brother of the present 
donees, by the second grant, but the proportion of these 
three brothers is not determined in the grant. 

In the case of Net]ribhafija II it is sure that his father's 
capital Dhfitipura was no longer in his possession and he 
had changed his capital to Vijayavafijulvaka. None of these 
two places have been identified as yet. If MachchhB4a is 
in the Cuttack district then NetjribhaBja II was in 
possession of Central and Southern Orissa from the 
Devi estuary to the Kudala Taluqa of the Ganjam district ; 
but if Machchhada is Majhigam in the Berhampur Taluqa 
then he was driven out of Khifijali after his father's death 
and sought refuge in Southern Orissa. I am inclined to 
favour the latter identification, because the places 
mentioned in other charters of NetfibhaSja II and his 
grand-nephew VidyadharabhaBja are all in the Ganjam 
district. 

Net|ibhafija II had another brother named DigbhaSja. 
His son was SilBbhaBja II and his son Vidy&dharabhafija is 
the next king of the Bhafija dynasty of whom we possess 
records. We possess no means of ascertaing whether 
Net|1bhafija II was succeeded by his own son or by his 
brother Digbhafija. Again, we are not in a position to 
ascertain whether VidyBdharabhafija's father, iSilBbhafija D, 
was a king or not, because it is also possible that after the 
extinction ot the direct line of NetfibhaSja 11 in the second 
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or third generation after him, his brother’s grandson 
succeeded him. Vldyadharabhafija Is known to us from 
two Inscriptions, only one of which was published In 1887 
and the other In 1917. The plates published In 1837 were 
In the possession of Mr. C. T. Metcalfe, then Commissioner 
of the Orissa division, and are now In the collection of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. The verses In the 
beginning of this Inscription are the same as those to be 
found at the beginning of the three charters of Net{ibhaSjaIl. 
This inscription was also issued from VijayavaSjulvaka but 
is not dated. The genealogy begins from Rainiabhanja I, 
who was the great-grandfather, then came DigbhaSja 
and after them came Silsbhafija D, who was the father of 
VldyUdharabhaflja. The king possessed the bkuda of 
Amogha-kalaia and In the genealogical table his great- 
grandfather and the king himself are given the titles of 
Maharaja, but no titles are given to his father and grand- 
father. The object of the charter was to grant the 
village of Mula-Machha4a (the original village minus the 
outlying hamlets) in the district of Machch54a-kha54a fo » 
Br&hmapa named Bhat(a-Purandara of the Rauhita gotra 
and of the Vsjasaneya charana of the Yajur-veda who was 
an immigrant from the village of Mamana In the district of 
Ts4isama in Varendii. The grant was composed by the 
Sandhi-vigrahika Stambha and engraved by the Aksha^ali 
KumSrachandra. The order was sealed by the queen from 
Trikaliftga through the agency of the minister Bhatta 
Ke^avadeva.' Mr. Hira Lai has wrongly Identified the 
village of Mamana with Mandara in the Ghumsur Taluga 
and Ta4isam& with Ta4asiAgB in the same Taluga, on the 

» Spi.ItuLVol.XVai.fip.39M. 
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and received a Jagir at Koneri. He became famous 
as a general during the time of PeshwS Msdhav Rfio I 
After the treaty of Kankfipur he was sent by the Peshwa 
to Northern India.^ His letter received by the Enghah 
Governor on the 25th October, 1769, appears to have been 
written immediately before his journey to Delhi. 
RSmchandra Gapesh KSnade was a brave man, he died 
fighting with the English enemies of his country below 
Khandala Ghaf in the Poona district on the 12th December, 
1780.^ 

Udepuri Gosfiin was permitted to leave Murshidabad 
and there is a copy in the Imperial Record office of the 
Dasfak or passport granted to him from the 4th November 
1769. “Udepuri Gusfiin is allowed to travel from 
Murshidabad to Orissa with the following retinue:— 
Sawars 50. Barqandazes 200. Camels 30. Mules 60. Oxen 60. 
Palkis 4, Chaupalds 25. Bahlts 4. Servants 400.*^’ 
Sambhfiji Gapesh was written to for a passport for one 
Bikhu Sanve of Bombay who had come through Allahabad, 
Benares and Gaya on pilgrimage and wanted to go to 
Puri on the 6th November.^ 

JSnujl had become exasperated after three years of 
fruitless negotiations, and when the British turned a 
deaf ear to his appeal for aid against the Peshwa Mfidhav 
Rao I before the treaty of Kankfipur, he refused to 
allow a British army to proceed to Madras against 
Haidar *Ali of Mysore. On the 13th December the Governor 

* MaraftI Btyasaf. Madhya Bibhag, Vat. IV, p. 163. 

» IbM,p.304. 

> Caliadar of Pnslan Comspotidanci, Vol. H, p. 43 J, No, 1606. 

< Ibid., p. 437. No. 1671. 

23 
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wrote to Sambhaji Gai^esh to allow English troops to 
pass through^ Orissa, but under instructions from Nagpur 
Sambhaji refused it on the plea of scarcity in his province 
and the rapacity of British troops.^ 

Stray correspondence continued till the death of Januji. 
On the 8th June, 1770, a letter was written to Sambhaji 
by the new Governor Mr. Cartier requesting him to 
correspond with him in the same manner as he did with 
Mr. Verelst.^ On the 24th of January Sambhaji Ganesh 
informed that one Mr. Cartier was proceeding to Nilgiri 
for survey, and requested him to help him.^ A long 
letter was received from Januji Bhonsle on the 29th January 
in which he recapitulates his grievances regarding chaufh. 
Udepuri Gosain had informed him that matters had not 
improved in any way. He complains that one thousand 
horse is being maintained at Katak where things were in 
a deadlock for want of money and requests the Governor 
to begin the payment of the Bengal gists immediately.^ 
A letter was written to Sambhaji Gaijesh on the 5th 
February complaining against Anku Ray Naib Faujdar of 
Balasore, Mr. Marriot had informed the Governor that 
Anku Ray had stopped the importation of rice and other 
grain into the Barabati fort and oppressed the mufasaddis 
there.^ The same person was informed on the 19th of 
March that two companies of Sepoys had gone to Orissa 

1 Ibid., pp. 556^57, No, 1708. 

2 British Rtlafions with the Nagpur State in the J8fh Centuty.p, 32. 

5 Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol. Ill, p. 2, No. 9. 

« Ihld„p.7,No.40. 

5 Ibld..pp.9-H.No.45. 

« Ihld.,p.l5.No.64. 
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to survey the land and assurance is given to him that 
they will not harm any one.^ To this letter SambhSji 
Ganesh replied in a letter received on the 20th of the 
same month stating that he has permitted English troops 
under Major Achmuty to march through the province and 
that they were conducted through the Rajghat pass by a 
guide sent by him. Sambhaji expresses surprise on hearing 
from the naib of Balasore that four Englishmen with a 
small party have arrived without intimation on the 
frontiers of Nilgiri.^ A remonstrance was addressed to 
the Raja of Kanika about the seizure of a ship by his 
people, the sarang of which fled and gave information to 
Mr. Marriot of Balasore. Mr. Marriot addressed the 
subahdar of Katak and the Raja but without result. A 
ship arrived from Kanika was believed to be the captured 
ship and was detained.’ A long reply was sent to Januji, 
Bhonsle on the 9th or 13th of May which begins with the 
deputation of Zain-ul-* Abidin Khan to Nagpur, the receipt 
of the treaties signed by Nawab Saifuddaulah and the 
English chiefs and recapitulating the good offices of the 
English to Januji Bhonsle. The Governor lays stress on 
the fact that he helped to exterminate ^ivaram Bhatta 
Safhe by sending troops to Orissa. The English refusal to 
help Januji in his war with the Peshwa Madhav Rao I 
in the war of 1769 is camouflaged by stating that the 
English were ready to help Januji, but as his letter arrived 
in May, the monsoon approached and they feared that 
the war would be over by the time their troops could 

1 Ibid,, p, 29, No, 118. 

2 Ibid., p. 58, No. 135, 

3 Ibid., p. 48, No. 171. 
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arrive.^ A curious case is recorded about the Raja of 
Sambalpur. The latter had entrusted a broken watch and 
Rs. 100/- for repairs to Mr. Alleyn and the latter gave it to 
one Bahai Rai who was going to Calcutta. Bahai died 
after his arrival in Calcutta and the watch could not be 
found among his effects. A letter was written to Lakhmanji 
Jachak asking him to explain these facts to the Raja of 
Sambalpur. We do not know who this Lakhmanji Jachak 
was and whether he was any way related to Ragmanjl 
Jachak or Raghunathji Jachak of our previous paging.^ 

A complaint was addressed to Sambhajl Gapesh 
regarding the behaviour of the zamindar of Shahbandar 
near Balasore, who was levying duty on grain imported 
into the Company's parganah of Lambajpur 
(? Laichanpur).^ A letter written by Udepuri Gosain from 
Katakand received by the governor on the 24th July, 
1770, informed him of the former's arrival at Katak. The 
Gosain states that the governor had forgotten to send 
for him for two months and states that Januji had ordered 
him to proceed to Nagpur.^ A letter from the iS&iaArfar 
of Katak received on the 13th of September informed 
the governor that his letter addressed to Sambhajl Gapesh 
had been received and that Sambhajl was no longer the 
^bahdarot Orissa. The Zamindar of Shahbandar had 
denied the charge.^ On the 3rd November the governor 

1 Ibid^pp.6U65,No.205, 

» Ibid^p,65,No.205. 

5 Jbid^p,6Q, No, 228, 

4 Ibid,, p, 01, No. 506, 

5 This officer was Babajf Nayak who had succsedid Bhavdni Kdfu in 
Rasta 1177 '‘1770 A, D„ and whose succession was disputed by Sambh8fl 
Ganes, Sambh8Jl remained in Orissa for one year longer and BdbuJI obtained 
possession finally in Rasli 1178^1771 A, D, Ibid„p, 106, No. 560, 
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addressed RSjSrSm Pandit as the ^bahdar of Katak. In 
this letter Rsjfiram Pandit was requested to assist Nr« 
Alleyn in realizing his dues from his debtors.^ According 
to the Madata Pdnji RSjSram Pandit became the governor 
in 1778 long after the death of Raja Janoji Bhonsle.^ 
Rajaram Mukund Pandit was the Diwan of Orissa for 
many years before his appointment as ^bahddr of the 
province in *AmIi 1185=1778 a. d.’ 

On the 20th November Raja Januji Bhonsle wrote 
another long letter, in which he complains of the long 
negotiations conducted by Udepuri Gosain and of their 
failure and informs the governor that he has sent one 
Bhagvant Vish^^u Ray to Udepuri and threatens war. A 
letter, received on the same date from Lakhmanji Jachak, 
confirms the arrival of Bhagvant Vishnu Ray at Sambalpur 
on his way from Nagpur to Calcutta.^ A congratulatory 
letter was written by the governor to Rajaram Pandit on 
the 16th April, 1771, stating that Mr. Marriott was the 
English resident at Balasore.^ A letter received on the 18th 
of May from Udepuri Gosain informs the governor of the 
former’s arrival at Nagpur and of the displeasure of Raja 
Januji Bhonsle for not receiving the money for chaufh. 
Januji now required an explicit answer from the English 
about the payment of chaufh. On the same date a strong 
letter was received from Januji himself complaining of 
breach of promise regarding the payment of A 

1 Ibid^ p, 12U No. 442. 

2 Bengal Disfricf Gazeffeer, Puri,p, 42. 

5 Asiatic Researches, Vof. XV, p. 304 

^ Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol. Ill, p. 127, Nos. 467-68. 

5 Ibid.,p, 192, No. 707. 

6 Ibid.,p, 201, Nos. 748-49. 
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letter received on the 3rd of June confirms the previous 
report about the appointment of RajSram Pandit as 
l^bahdat of Orissa. In this letter Babuji Nayak informs 
the governor of his arrival in Orissa with a number of 
sepoys two months ago. He also states that Rajaram 
Pandit has received the Governor's letter through Mr. 
Marriott. There is a reference to a certain diffemce with 
an Englishman at Chikakol.^ A letter was received on the 
16th of June to Babuji Nayak and a copy of it, sent to 
Lakhmanji Jachak, informed them of the re-appointments 
of Mr. Alleyn to Katak as he has to recover large 
sums of money from his debtors. The old officials at 
Katak were unfriendly to him and therefore the governor 
recommended that Babuji Nayak should take Mr. Alleyn 
under his special protection.^ The same two persons were 
informed on the 21st of the same month that one of the 
officers of the king of England was going to Madras by 
land and requesting them to furnish the former with 
provisions and transport^ A letter received from Babuji 
Nayak on the 16th of July 1771 may be regarded as compli- 
mentary. If refers one Mr. Weeks to Mr. Cartier for 
further particulars. The name actually given is 
**Mr. Weches" but if cannot be identified.'* The governor 
wrote to Babuji Nayak on the 28fh August which shows 
that the latter had complained against the conduct of 
Mr. Weeks who had been appointed Resident at Katak in 
the place of Mr. Alleyn. If is stated in the letter that this 

1 lbid^p,208.No,775, 

2 Ibid^ p. 213, Nos, 789-90, 

3 Ibid„p,2I6,No,796, 

4 Ibid., p, 224, No. 824, 
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Mr. Weeks was left at Katak only to officiate for 
Mr. Alleyn during his absence and that he has been censured 
severely.^ Another letter was written to the same Maratha 
governor and Lakhmanji JSchak of Sambalpur requesting 
them to help Captain Bruce, who was going to Madras 
by land.^ A Raja of Kujang, whose name is given as 
Kosal Sand! Ray, invited the English East India Company 
to erect factories in his jurisdiction. To this a reply was 
sent on the 13fh May 1772 stating that his suggestion 
might be acted upon.’ This invitation from the Raja of 
Kujang shows a tendency to invite English traders in their 
territories on the part of Oriya Chiefs. In March 1773 
the Maratha governor of Orissa was reduced to the 
necessity of begging the aid of English troops to reduce 
refractory zamindars. Though the name is not given the 
person must be Babuji Nayak. He requests the Governor 
of the East India Company to send him a battalion of 
troops whose expenses he was prepared to meet through 
Mr. Allen. The old Mr. Allen appears to have died and 
his place was taken by his relative of the same name. 
Lakhmanji Jachak was informed of this change in a letter 
dated 26th March, 1773.’ 

The scene on the political stage of Orissa now changes 
quickly. Bhagavant Vishou, who is referred to in the 
previous pages as Bhagavan Vishnu Ray, representative 
sent by Januji to Calcutta died in Calcutta. A letter was 

1 Jbid,,pp.238-3Q,ho.886. 

2 Ibid,, Vof. IV. p. 3. No. 19. 

3 Ibid., p. 5, No. 27. 

Ibid..pp. 37-38, No. 189. 

5 Ibid.. 46. No. 234. 
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received from one RSmjl Jschak, clearly a mistake for 
Lakhmanji Jachak, on the 20th of April requesting the 
Governor to release the servants of the deceased Bhagvant 
Vishpu and to send his property.’ On the 22nd April a 
letter was written to Lakhmaj! Jachak stating that his letter 
requesting to release the property and men of Bhagvant 
Vishpu had been received, stating that the deceased made 
an inventory of his property and left instructions about 
their disposal and his men were not in confinement^ This 
letter proves that Ramj! Jachak and Lakhmajl Jachak are 
mistakes for Lakhmanji Jachak. According to Stirling 
there was a severe famine in the Katak District in the 
time of Babuji Nayak. Rice, the staple food of Orissa, 
was selling at less than two seers to the rupee and 
thousands of people perished. To add to this calamity a 
mutiny broke out among Maratha troops which could 
not be quelled for many months most probably because 
Babuji was a Baniya or Mahajan by caste.’ On the 13th of 
May 1773 Mahadji Hari was appointed ^bahdat of 
Orissa In a letter received from him on the 15th of May 
the Governor is informed of his appointment and arrival in 
Orissa with a considerable body of troops. Madhavji states 
that the zamindars have withheld payment and therefore he 
will stay for ten or fifteen days at Khap43para and then 
proceed to Lalbagh in Katak. In the calendar this name is 
given at first as Hariji Pandit but the mistake can be detected 
from No. 384 on p. 73. Similarly the compiler of the calendar 
spells Khap4&pSfS as Kundaparah and does not know 

1 Ibid^p,5lNo.261. 

» Ibid^p.55,No.274. 

Asiatic Researches VoL YV, p» 303, 
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The grant records the donation of the village of ReAgara49 
in the district of Khifijaliya^acja on the occasion of a 
Lunar eclipse to a BrShmana named Jagadhara, an 
astrologer of the BhSradvSja gofra and the Msdhyandina 
Sakhot who was an immigrant from the BrShmafa village 
of JakBri in the Nadhya-de^a and an inhabitant of the 
village of Patava4a''pataka in the district of KontarS-vaftga 
in Southern Toshala on the full moon day of the month of 
Jyaishtha of the third year of the king’s reign. Thelnscription 
mentions a number of officers by name. The heir-apparent 
minister (Rajapufr-amafya-yuvaraja) was the Akshapafali 
or record-keeper and his name was Vlrabhafija. The 
SandhMgrahit the Akshapafali or record-keeper was 
Vajradatta. The minister of peace and war (Sandhh 
vigrahi) was Punaniga. The chief of the royal guards 
was Bhup9la. The law officer of the crown was Arapafa. 
Four other persons mentioned are Ranakot named 
Lakshmi-kala^a, the royal maternal uncle JathinSga and 
two private persons named Khan4apSla and Purafijaya. 
This charter differs from other later Bhafija charters in one 
fact ; it records the name of the writer, the merchant 
Gane^vara.^ 

The dates of the third group of Bhafija kings depend 
upon the identity of Jagadekamalla mentioned in the 
charter of Ya^obhafija. Who this Jagadekamalla was, we 
are not in a position to determine definitely. In the list 
of Northern inscriptions compiled by Kielhom there is no 
Jagadekamalla and the only chief who could be contem- 
poraneous with Yasobhafija is the MehSra chief Jagamalla, 

I Hid.. VQf.XIX.pp.43‘5 
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a feudatory of the ChSlukya king Bhima 11 of Gujarat, 
of V. s. 1264-1207 a. d. In the list of Southern kings we 
know some Jagadekamallas : the Western ChSlukya king 
Jayasiihha 11, Jagadekamalla 11 of the same dynasty ; 
Jagadekamalla Nalladeva of the BSna family of the Andhra 
country ; Jagadekamalla PermS^l I of the Sinda family ; 
all of whom are too early for Ya^obhafija. Similarly 
Jagaddeva defeated by the Kskatlya Pro|a is also too 
early.^ After Ya^obhafija and Jayabhafija we do not know 
what happened to the Bhafija kings. These two kings are 
certainly later than the Eastern GaAga kings, Anantavarman 
ChodagaAga and his immediate successors. They appear to 
have assumed the royal privilege of granting land during the 
rule of the weak later GaAgas who followed Narasiihha I. 

The Bhafijas appear to have assumed the regal status 
for the first time under Ra^abhafija I and to have lost it 
immediately afterwards. Ranabhafija 11 and his son were 
mere feudatories without any symbol of royalty. In the 
time of the third group they were also located in Northern 
Orissa and remained so up to the rise of the Surya-vaih^a 
dynasty. But from the time of the first group of kings 
scions of the dynasty had spread over Northern and 
Central Orissa, from Nayurbhafija, Keunjhar and Baudh 
in the North to Ghumsur and Jaipur in the extreme south. 
They remained in the flat country adjoining the hills, 
assuming independence when chance offered but professing 
fealty to the supreme power when the three great divisions 
were united under some powerful dynasty. The present 
chiefs of this dynasty must have migrated in Northern 
Orissa from Jaipur in the Madras Presidency and not 

1 Ibid..VoLVILApp. p.m. 
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from Jaipur In Rajputana. The Bhafijas, therefore, ruled 
over a very extensive area in Orissa and though they did 
not rule over the whole of it they are clearly one of the 
oldest royal families of India and the oldest ruling dynasty 
of Orissa. 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE OP BHARJA KINGS 



1st Group 
^llabhafija I 

iSatrubhafija 

1 

Ra^abhaSja I 

1 


1 

Net|ibhaflija II 


1 

Digbhafija I 


2nd Group 
Kottabhafija 

1 

Dlgbhafija II 

1 

Rapabhafija 11 

1 

1 

l$ilBbhafija II 

1 

VidySdharabhafija 

1 

Nettabhafija HI 

1 

RBjabhafija 

3rd Group 
Devabhafija 

1 

RByabhafija I 

1 

Vlrabhafija 

1 

RByabhafija 11 

1 

1 

P|ifh^bhafi]a 

1 

Narendrabhafija 


yaiobhafija 


Jayabhafila 



APPENDIX n 


The genealogy and the chronology of the first and 
second groups of Bhafija Kings are gradually taking shape 
on the basis of new discoveries. The most Important dis* 
covery of Bhafija records Is that of a charter of iSatrubhafija 
at Tekkall. I received pencil rubbings of this important 
Inscription from Mr. Parmananda Acharya of the Nayur^ 
bhafija State. This Inscription supplies us with the names 
of the father and the grand-father of iSllSbhafija I, 
VathSsukha and Pallagambhira, who are not known from 
any other Inscription. This Inscription also supplies a 
regular date, Samvaf 800, evidently of the Vikrama era 
for Satrubhafija. All other inscriptions of the first group 
of Bhafija kings are dated in regnal years. If ^atrubhafija, 
the father of Ranabhafija I, was reigning in V. 8,800-744-45 
A.D., then it becomes certain that the long reign of 
Ranabhafija I must fall in the last quarter of the 8th century 
or the first half of the 9th century a.d. This fits in with 
my supposition that Ranabhafija I rose into power during 
the temporary decline in the fortunes of the Karas. 

Pt. Tsrake^war Gangull kindly gave me five sets of 
charters recently discovered in the Baudh State for de- 
cipherment. One of these five bears the charter of a new 
king of the Bhafija dynasty named Neftabhafija. This 
charter is the oldest inscription of the dynasty. It is incis- 
ed on thin plates of copper and its characters are the oldest 
used on any known charters of the Bhafija family. The 
genealogy of Netfabhafija is not given and the charter Is 
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dated in regnal years only. It does not mention the 
descent of the Bhafija from the egg of a pea-hen or the 
goddess Stambhe^vad or even the Bhafija family. I have 
assigned this Netfabhafija to the Bhafija dynasty on account 
of the affix Bhafija, The date of this grant is Samvaf 18 
Karffika Vadi Vri 5. As the relationship of this Neffa- 
bhafija to i^atrubhafija and ^llSbhafija is not known, his 
name is not given in the genealogy printed above ; but 
Netfibhafija, the son of Rapabhafija I, has been styled 
Netfibhafija H, and Ne{tabhafija, son of Vidyadharabhafija, 
Nettabhafija m. 



CHAPTER Xffl 

TUSiGAS, ^ULKIS AND NANDAS 

In the dark period which intervenes between the fall 
of the Kara dynasty and the conquest of Northern Orissa 
by the Eastern GaAgas of KaliAganagara, several petty 
dynasties ruled over different parts of Orissa. Among 
them the best known are the iSulkis, Nandas and the 
TuAgas. At one time I supposed that the term iSulki was 
a modern corruption of ^ol3Aki, i, Ch3lukya or 
Chaulukya of the inscriptions, but the discovery of the 
Haraha inscription of the Maukhari I^navarman of v. s. 
611«334 ' has placed the ^ulkis in a different position. We 
learn from the 13th verse of this record that : 

**Who, being victorious and having princes bending at 
his feet, occupied the throne after conquering the ford of 
the Andhras, who had thousands of threefold rutting 
elephants, after vanquishing in battle the ^ulikas who had 
an army of countless galloping horses, and after causing 
the Gau4as, living on the sea-shore, in future to remain 
within their proper realm.^*’ 

This proves that even in the middle of the 6th century 
\. D., the ^ulkis occupied some portion of Orissa between 
:he Gau^as of Bengal in the North, and the Andhras in 
he South. The Sulkis are known from a number of their 
{rants on copper plates, the majority of which were 
liscovered recently in the Dhenkanal State of Orissa. 

1 Epi, Ind. VoL X!V, pp, 110-21. 

2 Ibid, p. 120, 
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Previous to this discovery this family was known from 
two Inscriptions only of Kolasfambha. The late Mr, 
Nonmohan Chakravarti, fhe pioneer of historical research 
work in Orissa, published the earliest known grant of the 
l^ulkl kings in 1895, but at that time the dynasty and the 
medieval history of Orissa was so little known that even 
the name of the king, Kulastambha, could not be correctly 
read.* 

The next inscription was discovered sixteen years later 
and was brought to notice by Mr. Nagendra Nath Vasu 
in three separate publications : 

(1) Ihe Archsological Survey of MayurbhaJtja Vol. /, 
PP. 157 ff 

(2) Bahger Jartya Ifhihas, Vai&ya Kanda, pp. 505-04. 

(3) BaAgiya Sahifya Parisfiad Pafrikd, Vol. XVIII, 
pp.59ff. 

According to the genealogy given in this inscription 
KBflchanastambha was an ornament of the Sulki family. 
His son was Kalahastambha alias VikramSdltya. His son 
was Rapastambha and his son, again, Kulastambha. This 
Kulastambha is called Paramabhaifaraka and a RSnaka. 
Immediately before his name, but without any epithet or 
word denoting the relationship between the two, comes the 
name of Ra^astambha, who Is styled a MahSrBjBdhirBja. 
In 1911 the late Mr. V. Venkayya compelled me to 
accept Kalahastambha as another name of Ra^astambha. 

I pointed out to the then editor of the Eplgraphia Indica 
that Ra^astambha being a Mahdtdfddhitdfa could not be 
the same person as Kalahastambha a mere Ragaka. But 
the editor thought that according to South Indian Epigraphy 

1 Journal of fh§ Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXIV, 1895, pp. 125ff. 
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this is the only way of denotinit the relationship. Therefore, 
inspite of the apparent discrepancy the mistake was allowed 
to stand.^ 

The discovery of the Dhenkanal plates raised more 
complications which must be studied in detail before the 
entire situation can be grasped. Plate A of the Dhenkanal 
collection does not contain any genealogy of the donor, 
Raijiastambha, who is styled Mahasamanfadhipati. This 
grant was issued in the year 33 of the dark half of Kartika} 
Grant B of the same collection is one of Kulastambha who 
is styled Maharaja and Gondamadhinafha, “The Lord of 
the Gondamas.“ MahSmahopadhySya Dr. Hara Prasfid 
^astri, the learned editor of the Dhenkanal plates, rightly 
concludes that at the end of 1.3 of the grant B, certain 
lines have been omitted which are to be found in plate C 
of the reign of Jayastambha. In plate B VikramSditya is 
mentioned as the first person of the dynasty. The same 
verse in plate C substitutes Kulastambha’s name for that 
of Vikramfiditya. We meet common verses once more in 
1.10 of plate B and 1.3 of plate C which introduce Rapa* 
stambha, as in the case of the Talcher plate of Kulastambha 
edited by me in 1911. Plate B introduces Kulastambha 
without any connecting word denoting relationship 
immediately after Ra^astambha. 

There is no date in plate B.^ In plate C, which is more 
or less complete, we find the name of Kulastambha In 1.2, 
that of Rapastambha in 1.4 and immediately afterwards 

1 Api,Ind.Vol.XILp.l56. 

2 Journal of fhi Bihar and Orissa Rsssarch Socisfy, Vol, II, 1910, 
nt, 597>^9. 

’ Ibidufip. dOU05. 

25 
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we find that bis son was Jayastambha. This plate also 
does not bear any date.^ From this plate it is certainly 
clear that Kulastambha was the grandfather and 
Ra^astambha the father of a Jayastambha, who is also 
styled Lord of all the Gondamas but a Mah&r9j9dhiraja. 
Plate D of the Dhenkanal set is very simple, as it does 
not contain any metrical portion. It states that the donor 
Jayastambha was the son of Nidayastambha. The fifth 
plate or plate E is also a grant of a king named 
Al9nastambha, who is styled Paramabhaffaraka. In the 
genealogical portion of this plate we find a number of 
details which confirm the statements of the Talcher plates 
of Kulastambha. Thus, the first person in the ^ulki family 
is mentioned as K9fichanastambha. From him was born 
Kan9dastambha, which is evidently a mistake for Kalaha- 
stambha. No other names are legible in the metrical 
portion of plate B. In the prose portion, which follows 
immediately, we find Jayastambha, the son of 
Sl9nastambha, as the donor.^ We are, therefore, faced 
with a number of varying genealogies of kings bearing 
similar names. All of these kings belong to the same 
locality, as all the plates were issued from Kod9loka or 
mentioned that place as the locality from which the order 
was issued. In order to understand the genealogical 
portion it will be necessary to place all of them 
together ; 

L The Talcher plate states that the donor Kulastambha 
was the son of Raqastambha, grandson of Kalahastambha 
and the great grandson of K9fichana8tambha. 

1 Ibid., pp. 406-7, 

2 Ibid., pp. 415-15. 
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n. Dhenkanal plate A : Ra^astambha, no genealogy, 
but the year 33. 

in. Dhenkanal plate B : Kulastambha, his father 

Ra^astambha, his father Vikramaditya but no date. 

IV. Dhenkanal plate C : Jayastambha, his father 

Ranastambha and his grandfather Kulastambha, but no 
date. 

V. Dhenkanal plate D : Jayastambha and his father 
Nidayastambha, but no other name and no date. 

VI. Dhenkanal plate E : Jayastambha, his father 

AlSnastambha, his father Kanadastambha (probably a 
mistake for Kalahastambha) Vikramfiditya and his father 
KsEchanastambha. 

Vn. Orissa plate of unknown locality : Ranastambha, 
his father Kulastambha and his grandfather Kfifichana-* 
stambha.^ 

Vin. Puri plate of Ranastambha,^ son of Kulastambha. 

The plate from some unknown locality (plate VII in the 
list given above) in Orissa proves the Northern extremity 
of the territory of the Sulkis. As proved by my teacher 
NahSmahopady&ya Dr. Hara Prasad ^astri, this charter 
of Raiiastambha records the donation of some land in the 
village of Ja^a in the sub-district (Khanda) to a Brahmapa 
named Pauchuka, son of Hari, grandson of Baghu of the 
Kanva iSakha of the Yajur-veda. After mentioning the 
boundaries of the land to be granted the scribe mentions 
that the Khan4ci was situated in the district (Maitijala) of 

1 Ibid^pp. 168^71. 

2 Journal of (hi Asiatic Society of Bengal Old series, Vol, IXIV, 
1895, pp. 125^26. 
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RS^S has already been proved by me to belong 
to Western Bengal, consisting of the major part of 
the modem Burdwan Division.^ The village and sub* 
district of JairS has been correctly identified by the learned 
editor of this plate with a village of that name in the 
modem districtof Hooghly. JSr& was until lately a very 
large village near the boundary of the districts of Hooghly 
andMidnapur. The learned editor also notes that there 
is a body of cultivators in the district of Midnapur who 
call themselves iSukll and trace their origin to a place 
called KedSloka. The term ^ukl! has been produced, 
without any doubt, by the modem Sanskritizing tendency 
from the old ^ulki, and KedSloka is without doubt the 
KodSloka of the inscription. The ^ulkis, therefore, belong 
to Northern Orissa, which once contained the modem 
district of Midnapur. With the exception of this 
information there is nothing of historical importance in the 
whole range of Sulki inscriptions. 

Plate A of the Dhenkanal series records the grant of 
the village of KolSihpoihka to a BrShmana named Bhatfa 
Sudarjana of the Gautama gofra and the VSjasaneya 
&akha of the Yajur-veda. The most interesting feature of 
this grant Is the mention of Stambhe^var! as the tutelary 
deity of the l$ulk!s. In the cases of other dynasties of 
Orissa this goddess Stambhe^varl is called the deity who 
had given boons to the kings of the Bhafija dynasty. 
Plate B of the Dhenkanal set is by the same Kulastambha 
who granted a Talcher plate. This prince is styled a 
NahftrSja and the Lord of the Gondas. The charter 

' History of Bsngal VoL 1 (Bmgati) 2nd Edition, B. S. 1350, pp. 322, 
327 f N. Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal, VoL HI, 1929, pp» 69j 94. 
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records the grant of the village of Jha)rabs48 In the 
of Goyilla in the district (Man(jala) of iSaAkhajoti 
to a Brahma^a of the Kaiyapa gofra of the Madhyandina 
Sakha named Bhafta Bfihaspati, who had immigrated from 
the village of Nidhati in the Middle Country (Madhya-deia). 
Plate C of the same set was issued by Jayastambha, son of 
Ranastambha, who is called MahdrajddhiraaJ and Lord of 
the Gondas. This charter records the grant of the village 
of Chandrapura in the Khanda of KoAkula in the district 
(vishaya of Goyilla) apparently of the Kod&loka Man^afa 
to a BrShma^a of the gofra, Chhandoga charana 

and Kauthuma Sakha of the SSmaveda» named Babana, 
who had immigrated from Kolflficha. The only interesting 
point in this record is the name KolSficha which is also 
to be found in the Pachabh plate of Sangrfimagupta.^ 
This Kolfiiicha is mentioned in the genealogical tables of 
Bengali Brnhmanas as the place from the which king 
Adi^ura of Bengal obtained BrShmapas versed in the 
Vedas who are regarded as the progenitors of most of 
the high class BrShmapas of Bengal It is evident from 
a comparison of the genealogy that Jayastambha was a 
brother of Kulastambha being the son of Rapastambha 
and the grandson of Kalahastambha alias VikramSditya. 
Plate D of the same set is also a grant of 
Jayastambha, who appears to be the same as the donor 
of the previous grants but his genealogy is omitted. 
He is simply called son of Nidayastambha. The charter 
refers to the grant of the village of Llolapura in the 


1 Journal of fh« Bihar and Orissa Dtssarth Socltfy, Vol. V, 1910, pp, 
382 ^ 96 . 
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district (Mandala) of Kodaloka to a BrShma^a named 
Rshivaka of the Kfl^yapa Gofra who had immigrated from 
Mutavashu on the occasion of a Solar eclipse. Plate E 
of the same set is also a charter granted by Jayastambha. 
There is regular genealogy in this inscription consisting 
of the names of KaSchanastambha, his son Kanadastambha 
or Kalahastambha, alias Vlkramaditya, his son Alana- 
stambha and his son, Jayastambha. The charter records 
the grant of some village or land in the Khanda of 
Tahakula in the district (Mandala) of Kagabimula- 
katma^itiga, to a Brahmana named Chifra-dtkshifa 
Gobbarahuti-Sraman of the Para^ara goira^ who had 
immigrated from the village of Hastipada. The grant of 
Rapastambha from an unknown locality contains the names 
of Kafichanastambha, his son Kulastambha or Kalahas- 
tambha, and his son Rapastambha. The charter records the 
grant of some land in the village of Jajra in the sub-district 
or Khanda of the same name in the district or Mandala 
Ra^ha. In the Puri plate of Rapastambha the genealogy 
begins with Kulastambha, his son, whose name is omitted, 
but is mentioned later on. The entire plate is full 
of mistakes and it is impossible now to restore any 
part of it, though many new inscriptions have been 
discovered in later years. The charter records the 
grant of the village of Kankanira, in the Khanda of 
Ulo in the district of SaAkhajofika, which is also 
mentioned in Dhenkanal plate B, to a BrShmana of 
the Vatsa gofra, of the Yajur-veda, named Vatsapfilaka. 
The second Puri plate records the grant of the village 
Pajara in the same sub-district to a BrShmapa named 
Veluka. The discovery of many other inscriptions of 
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the Sulk! dumasty has rendered older speculations of the 
identity of Kulastambha futile.^ 

The Tuftgas are known from fewer inscriptions, and 
the earliest record of this dynasty was published by 
Prof. Nilmani Chakravarti, m. a., in 1909. This inscription 
records a grant of land by a king named GayaiJatuAga. 
He is said to have belonged to the Sapdilya gofra and 
to have acquired royalty for himself. Their original home 
was Rohitagiri, which is also mentioned as the home of 
the Chandra kings of Vikramapura or Eastern Bengal. 
The first king was JagattuAga, the grand-father, the 
second was his son, SalapatuAga, the father of Gayadatunga. 
The charter records a grant in the village of Toro, in the 
district (Vishaya) in the division Mandala of Yamagarta 
to a number of Brahmanas who have immigrated from 
Ahichhatra in the United Provinces to the village of 
Kuruva in the district (Vishaya) of O^ra. The village 
lands were distributed in the following manner 
(1) one-sixth Mala to Dado, son of Govinda, and grandson 
of Kaka Ojha, (2) the same quantity to Trivikrama and 
Purushottama, sons of Vishnu Dikshita, (3) one-eighteenth 
Mala to five brothers, Ramadeva, etc., sons of Madhusfldana, 
(4) the same quantity to Vishnu, son of Duvilla, (5) the 
same quantity to Ghallo, son of Saha, (6) one-sixth 
Mala to Narayapa, son of Ghallidama, (7) one-twelfth 
Mala to the three brothers Sri-Ghosha, etc., sons of 
Vedaghosha, (8) one-eighteenth Mala to Trllochana, son 
of Trivikrama, (9) one-thirtysixth Mala to Baladeva, son of 
Avida, (10) one-twelfth Mala to Manorava and Deva^arman, 

* Journal of the Asiatic SocUfy of BtngaL Old Strias.Parfl Vol. 
LXIV, 1895. pp. 125^27. 
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sons of Pauma» and (11) the same quantity to Sadhovana, 
son of Ananta. The term Mala means a cultivable field 
which was probably the standard. None of the localities 
have been identified. The grant is not dated and has been 
assigned to the 11th century a. d.^ The second inscription 
of the TuAga dynasty was discovered in the State of 
Tslcher and was brought :to notice for the first time by 
Mr. Nagendra Nath Vasu, but was re-edited by me in 
1916.^ This inscription is also a charter of the same king, 
the genealogy and the historical information is practically 
the same. This charter records the grant of the village 
of Vamaitalla in the district (Vishaya) of TuAkerS to three 
BrShma^as. Half of the village went to Devaiarman, son 
of Padama, one-fourth to Vfshtideva, son of Lallada 
and his son Rsmadeva The family of Deva^arman had 
immigrated from the Utharutha Bhatfa or Br&hmapa 
village in the district of Varendra or Northern 
Bengal to the village of Savir in the district of 04 ra or 
Orissa. He belonged to the Ka^yapa gofra and the Kapva 
sakha of the Yajur-veda. Vfshtideva and his son, Rama- 
deva, had immigrated from iSravasti and belonged to the 
Vatsya gofrat though his sakha and Veda were the same 
as that of Deva^arman. The inscription contains the 
peculiar word Rupya followed by the numerals 40 and 4 
which cannot be explained. The only other known inscrip- 
tion of this dynasty is the Bonai plate of VinitatuAga 0. 
This king belongs to the same family as Gaya^atuAga, as 

1 ProcMdings and Journal of fh« Asiatic Society of Bengai, New 
Series. Voi V. 1909. pp. 547^50,-Pls. XVIPXVUL 

3 The Archmoiogicai Survey of MayOrbhrthfa. VoL I. pp, 152ff. With 
oiates j P.S>J. A. S. B. Vot. XU. 1916 up. 29U5.:Pis. ///-/K 
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he called an emigrant from Rohlfaglri and as belonging to 
the iSaQcjiilya gofra three generations of kings are men- 
tioned : VinItatuAga his son Kha4gatuAga» and his son 
VinltatuAga n ; the charter records the grant of the village 
of Koinjan in the district (vishaya) of KhambSi, in the 
mandala Yamagartta to a Br9hmai(^a named HarshSnala of 
the Hanta gofra. The donor, VinItatuAga II, is styled 
Mahfiraja RSit^aka, Lord of the eighteen Gowdas and one 
who has obtained the five great sounds^ 

Among the minor dynasties which abounded in Orissa 
until mediaeval times mention must be made of JayasiAiha 
of the Dhenkanal plate. His genealogy is not given in 
Dhenkanal plate F. But from the mention of the district 
of Yamagartta it seems that he had preceded the TuAgas. 
The characters are older than the 11th century a. d. 
The charter was issued from the royal residence at Manda- 
kini and record the grant of the village of Karyati 
in the district of Yamagartta to two Brahma^as named 
Mahendrasvamin and Skandasvamin of the Autathya gofra 
and the Bahv|1cha charana of the Rigveda.^ The grant 
is dated in the year 99 of some unknown era. The donor 
JayasiAiha is called Lord of all Gondamas and one who 
had obtained the five great sounds. A new dynasty of 
Buddhist Kings of Orissa is known from the Bonai second 
plate of UdayavarSha. In this .inscription the genealogy 
begins with UditavarSha, who belonged to the Mayura 
family and was an inhabitant of Tfilfii mandala, but had 
emigrated from the hermitage of Vaiisbtha at Chitrakuta. 

• Journal of fht Blhat and Orissa Rsssarch Soclsfy, Vot, VI, 1610, pp. 
258.40. 

> Iil(L Vol II, 1016, pp. 416-0. 
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bi hIs famly was bom Tolavailiha (TejovarBha) and his son 
was Udayavai^a. The donor is styled MBhBrlja-RB^aka, 
who had obtained the five great sounds, and the devout 
Buddhist (Parama-sangafa). The charter records die 
grant of the village of KondSsamS attached to the vishaya 
of Kokela, in the mag4ala of Talai to two Brahma^as 
named Bhat{a Purushottama of the ParBiara gofra and 
VBJasaneya charana of the Yajur-veda and Bhafla BachBpB 
of the Kau^ka Gofta.^ Up to the time of wriflng no 
other inscription of the dynasty has been discovered. 

Another dynasty of little known chiefs of Orissa are 
the Nandas who are known to us from two inscriptions 
only. The most important among these two records is a 
dated inscription recently published by Prof. A. Baneiji- 
Sastri, m. a., ph. d., of the Patna College. The chiefs of 
this dynasty claimed to be descended from Nanda, who 
is not specified. It may be the mythical Nanda, the cow- 
herd, the foster-father of the hero-god Kfshna, or it may 
be the Nanda Idngs of Magadha. The first chief was 
JayBnanda, and his son was ParBnanda, ParBnanda’s 
son was ^IvBnanda, whose son was DevBnanda, sumamed 
VllBsatuflga. The genealogy is exactly the same in 
the two records discovered up to date. The first of 
these published by Dr. A. Banerfl-Sastrl was discovered 
in the state of Dhenkanal. This charter records the 
grant of a Beld called ^Uoda in the district (khatf^a) 
jBtBsama of the Alrapatta MaQ4alo to a Brahma^a 
named Bhata, who was an Inhabitant of JambuvadB 
and had emigrated from Khambhava^a and belonged 
to the Navarchhasya gofra. This grant is dated in the 


» IMuVoLVI. tm.pp. 241-45. 
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style of some of the early Gajga plates, In which the 
hundreds and tens are expressed in ancient letter numerals 
but the units in the decimal notation. The date in this plate 
appears to be the year 373 of the Harsha era, the bright 
half of the 5th day of Bhfidra^ equal to August, September 
978-79 A.o. In this grant the king's name is written DevSnanda 
in the seal and the metrical portion, but in the prose portion 
it is written from DhruvSnanda (1. 23). The grant was issued 
from Jayapura. The second inscription was also discovered 
in the Dhenkanal State and was handed over to me for 
publication by Pundit Tarake^war Ganguly of the Mayur- 
bhafij State. The genealogy is exactly the same and the 
king's name is identical both in the metrical and the prose 
portion. This charter records the grant of the village of 
LaAveva in the district (vishaya) of Potodfl in the province 
of (man^ala) Airapafta to a Brihmapa named Vahmad- 
dhara, who had emigrated from PuQ(Jravarddhana or 
northern Bengal and who was an inhabitant of NSrByapa- 
pura. The donee belongs to the Kfipva ^abha of the 
Yajur-veda and the Kfsh^Btreya gofra. This grant is not 
dated. In both inscriptions the king is called the chief 
of the great Samanfas ; he is styled a devout Buddhist 
(Parama-saugafa) in the dated plate but a^aiva in the 
new plate. Nothing further is known about the Nanda 
chiefs. 


* Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Rtsaarch Socisfy. Vol. XV. pp. 87-91. 
The date is net Saka 1373 as the learned editor imagines. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE SOMAVAM^I KINGS OF KO^ALA 

Sometime in the tenth century a line of kings belonging 
to the family of the Moon were driven out of the highlands 
of NahSko^ala and forced to take refuge in the forest 
country now occupied by the district of Sambhalpur and 
the States of Sonpur and Patna. After the fall of the 
Kara or Ke^ari dynasty they seem to have obtained 
temporary possession of the level country at the foot of the 
Ghats and began to use the high sounding title of **Lord 
of the Three KaliAgas'* {TrUKaMgadhipafi). A long- 
standing connection between Orissa and Somavaih^ kings 
is still problematical ; but one scholar, Mr. B. C. Mazumdar, 
has tried to establish, without sufficient reliable evidence, 
that they were the makers of Orissa. With the exception 
of one or two kings of this dynasty it cannot be proved 
that they had any control over Orissa proper. They are 
known : entirely from their charters. The kings of this 
dynasty founded a small principality in the jungles of 
Eastern Gondwana in the 7th or the 8th century a.d. They 
claimed descent from a person named Udayana of the 
Pfip^ava family, whose great-grandson, MahK^va-Tlvaradeva, 
became the master of the whole of Mah&ko^ala. His 
younger brother, Chandragupta, was a contemporary of the 
Guijara-Pratlhara king, Nsgabhafa 0, of Bhinmal^ 
Chandragupta’s descendants used the affix Gupta after 
their names and his great-great-grandson, MahSiHvagupta, 
was the founder of a small kingdom in the Eastern part of 
1 EpiInduyoCXVlIl 
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Mahfiko^a. His father’s name Is not known to us and it is 
quite probable that his grandfather, who bore the same 
name as this king, MahS^vagupta and the biruda Bsllijuna, 
was driven out of the ancestral capital, iSrlpura, modem 
Sirpur, in the Raipur district of the Central Provinces, by 
the kings of Sarabhapura and kept out of it by the Haihayas 
or Kalachuris of Tripuri and Ratnapura. We know only 
four generations of kings of this dynasty in the Eastern 
part of Mahflko^ala, out of which only three generations 
use birudas in addition to their official names which are 
alternately Mahnbhavagupta or Mahfl^ivagupta. Almost 
all known inscriptions of this dynasty of kings are 
land-grants engraved on copper plates. The fourth king 
Udyota-ke^ari is known from three stone inscriptions 
only, in one of which he is connected with the regular 
Somavaih^is of Eastern Mahakol^ala. He does not bear 
the regular official title of kings of this dynasty with the 
affix Gupfa. 

Long ago scholars thought that these petty kings of 
Eastern Mahflko^ala were the descendants of the early or 
the later Imperial Guptas and the name *'Guptas of Ko^ala” 
was applied to them at one time. For the simple reason 
that some of their land-grants were discovered in the 
record-room of the Collector of the Cuttack district, the 
late Dr. J. F. Fleet named the dynasty Somavaih^s of 
Cuttack, though it could not be proved that they held 
sway over Orissa proper for any length of time. Their 
real origin was made clear for the first time by Nr. Hlra 
Lai, when he edited the Sirpur inscription of the time of 
NahS^vagupta-B&larjuna.^ 

1 Ibid^VoLXlpp,184~20U 
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The first king of this dynasty known to us from 
inscriptions discovered in Orissa proper is 
Nahflbhavagupta I, alias JanameJaya. This king is known 
to us only from inscriptions discovered in the States of 
Patna and Sonpur. The earliest inscription of this king is 
a grant or charter discovered in the State of Sonpur of 
the Feudatory States of Orissa. It was issued from the Royal 
residence or camp of Sonpur in the third year of the reign 
of the king, Mahabhavagupta I, who meditated on the feet 
of ^ri-lSivagupta, bore the titles of “Lord of the Three 
Kalitigas.” Towards the close of the charter he is called 
Janamejaya and is given the Imperial titles Parama- 
bhaffaraka-'MaharajadhiraJa^Parame^vara. The charter 
records the grant of the village of Vakratentalf, in the 
Lupattarl district (Khanka) to a Brahmana named Bhaffa-' 
pufra^ Jaturupa, son of ^rivachchha, who belonged to the 
Kaup^lnya gofra and the Chhandoga Charaga and was an 
emigrant from the village of Phaihballl-Kandara in Ra4ha 
or Western Bengal. With the exception of the regnal year 
there is no other indication of the date and only two 
generations of the dynasty are mentioned.^ Ra4ha* 
Phamvalli-Kandara is idenfified by Hira Lai with Rairakhol 
in Orissa and Vakratentali with Bantentuli in the Sonpur 
State. The district of Lupattara is mentioned in the next 
inscription as LipatuAga, according to the same authority.^ 

The second inscription of this king was issued in the 
year six and was discovered in the State of Patna. It was 
issued from the Royal camp of Murasima, probably the 
same as Mursinga, about thirteen miles south of Bolangir, 

1 Ibid^VoLXLp.gS, 

a Ibtd^pp.t98-20L 
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the present capital of the Patna State. The same 
couple of generations are mentioned and both 
^ivagupta and his son are given full Imperial titles. 
NahSbhavagupta is called a “devout worshipper of 
^iva** in addition to the usual three titles. The object of 
the charter was to record the grant of the village of 
Vakave44fi in the district of OftgStata to a number of 
BrShmapas : (1) Dsmaka, an inhabitant of Lei^pftgB, an 
emigrant from PampBsaras, (2) son of Narapagap4a> an 
inhabitant of Khap4akshetra who had emigrated from 
Odaya^liAga, (3) Vasudeva, an inhabitant of LipatuAgfi, 
who had emigrated from KoAkale44&» (4) Kon4aveda, an 
inhabitant of PampBsaras, who had emigrated from 
KaliAga. The grant was issued on the eighth tifhi of the 
bright half of the month of AshB4ha. As in the preceding 
grant, the king is called Janamejaya^ at the close of the 
inscription. Vakave443 Is identified with Bakfi, fifteen 
miles North of BolaAgir. OAgStafa is the district on the 
river OAg, which still exists and separates the State of 
Sonpur from Patna. LeWjrAgB is LoysiAga, eleven miles from 
BolaAgir. Khandakshetra has been wrongly identified with 
the State of Khandapara near the Cuttack district, because 
the term simply means a field, and has been used in 
many inscriptions discovered in different parts of Orissa. 
LipatuAgB is probably Lepta, six miles south-east of Bolangir. 
Odaya^irAgB is probably Udayagiri Hill in the Cuttack 
district. KoAkaie44a Is very probably Koknara in the 
BoraSambar Zamindari of the Sambalpur district.^ The 
third grant of this king was issued from the same place, 

1 Ibid., VoL III pp 540^44. 

2 Ibid., Voi, XI p, 198. 
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NurasImB, only a few months later In the same year. 
It was issued on Ae 13th day of the bright half of KBrtika 
in the year six of the reign of the king. The charter records 
the gift of the village of PBsitala in the district (Vishaya) 
of Pots to two BrShma^as named ^ilkeiava and i$i1>apya 
who were inhabitants of LeilfftgB and emigrants from 
KommSpira. The grant was written by the MahasSndhivi- 
gtahika Koi'ghosha, son of Valla-ghoshst who is 
also the writer of the first and the second charters,^ 
under the supervision of the MahBsandhlvlgrahi 
Nalladatta, son of Dharadatta. The fourth inscription of 
this king is to be found on a set of plates now preserved 
in the Nagpur Museum, but their flndspot is unknown. 
This charter also was Issued from MuraslmB, spelt Mura' 
s&nan. The first part is in verse and mentions the king as 
Janamejaya. The names of the king and his father adth 
Imperial titles are given In the prose portion Immediately 
follovdng. The inscription records the grant of the 
Adllage of SatallamB in the district of Ka^alo^B to a BrBh- 
mana named Santhakara who was an inhabitant of Muru' 
juihga, an emigrant from the village of PurushamaQijapa 
in the 04ra country and belonged to the Gautama gofra 
and the MBdhyandina sakha. The king is once more 
mentioned as Janamejaya in the concluding portion of 
the inscription along with all of his titles. The charter 
was issued on the twelfth day of the bright half of 
the month of KBrtika of the eighth year of the king’s 
reign. The order was written by the Pdnaka and Maka- 
sSndhiPigrahi Malladafta, son of Dharadatta and incised 

1 Journal and Prociodinga, Asiatic Soeisfy, Bengal, Vol, /* 1905, 

12 ^ 15 . 
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by the Kayasfha Allava.^ The village of ^atallamfi still 
exists as Sadama in the Sambalpur district and the district 
of Ka^alo<}a has been identified with Kusarda, fifteen 
miles south-west of Bargarh and ten miles north-east of 
Sadama.^ Three connected charters of this king were 
issued in the 31st year of his reign by which three villages 
were granted to one and the same person, a Brahma^a 
named S&dh&ra^a. The first of these charters was 
brought to notice by the late RaAgalfila Baneijea in 1875. 
In this record, issued from a garden or ArSma, the king 
is called Ko§alendra, in the last but one line and the donee, 
SfidhUrapa, a minister in 1. 37. The biruda Janamejaya 
is not used at all. The grant was issued on the 13th day 
of the bright half of NSrgai^Irsha of the year 31 of the 
king’s reign. The villages granted, Ra 9 <}a and AlBp^alS, 
were situated in the PovS district of the Ko^ala country. 
The next grant of this series of three was seen by Fleet 
in 1883. This charter records the grant of the village of 
Arkigrfima in the Tulumva Kha^da in the Ko^ala country. 
The third grant of this set was noticed for the first time 
by Rajendra Lala Mitra in 1882 and it records the 
grant of the village of Tule^^S in the district of Sandana 
in the Ko^ala country. The donee, Sadharapa, was an 
inhabitant of Turwuna in Ko^ala, but had emigrated from 
Takan in Northern India.^ He belonged to the BharadvBJa 
gofra and the Vajasaneyl aakha. In addition to being a 
minister, he was a Mahattama, The grants were written 
by the same Nalladatta, who had written the grant of the 

» EpHnd,VoiVUlpp.l4U5. 

» Ib{d..,VoLXLp.201. 

’ In the Srtvuti district according to Bhtajt grant. 
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8th year.' The village of Ra^^B had been identified with 
ReQ4a( six miles east of Bolanglr, AlBQ^alB three miles 
east of the same place and the PovS district with Pow in 
the Sonpur State, nineteen miles south of Binka. Tulumva 
Khaijda has been Identified with Turum on the MahSnadl, 
twenty>sevnn miles south of Sambalpur. The village of 
TuleQ4B has been Identified with Tulendi, six miles north 
of Bolangir in the Patna State.^ 

Up to this time it has been generally supposed 
that Cuttack was the capital of this line of kings. 
Some of the inscriptions of this dynasty of kings 
were discovered in the record room of the Cuttack 
Collectorate, and in the majority of cases the copper plate 
inscrlpfions of this dynasty use the word Kafaka in naming 
the place from which the grant was issued. The use of 
this word persuaded the late Dr. Fleet to assume that 
Cuttack was their capital. But the word Kafaka was used 
in the sense of an encampment and not a proper name. 
Let us take the example of the Cuttack plates of the year 
six in the first line of which it is stated : 

Om Spasfi MuTasma-samdvdsifa[fi\ srtmafo vijaya- 
kafakdf. 

This simply means "from the victorious camp of the 
illustrious one situated at Muraslma." But the very 
similarity of sound persuaded Dr. Fleet to state that, “the 
charter contained in it was issued from the city of Kafaka, 
which is evidently the modem Kafak or Cuttack, the chief 
town of the Cuttack district in Orissa, while the king was 
In residence at Murasima, which seems to have been some 

1 Ibtd„Val. Hi. pp. 345-50. 

> IM.,Vol.Xt.p.l90. 
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place on the outskirts of the city/*^ But this Murasima has 
been correctly identified with MursiAgS in the Patna State 
*^about thirteen miles south-west of Bolangir, the present 
capital of Patna State/* which is far away from Cuttack.^ 
Similarly in the Cuttack plates of the 9th year of Mahfi^iva- 
gupta-YaySti we find that the grant was issued from 
Vinitapura,^ a place which has been correctly identified 
with Binka in the Sonpur State, which also is far away 
from Cuttack.^ Now this Vinitapura has been styled a 
Kafaka in the Patna plates of the 8th year of Maha^iva- 
gupta-Yayati.^ It is, therefore, perfectly clear that Dr. 
Fleet was mistaken in taking the term kafaka to be a proper 
name, and identifying it with modem Cuttack. So far 
no evidence has been discovered which would enable us 
to prove that Cuttack or any part of the plains of Orissa 
was included in the dominions of Mahabhavagupta I 
Janamejaya. From the third year of his reign till the 31st 
year he was the ruler of the poorest part of Orissa, the 
uplands now included in the British district of Sambalpur 
and the Indian States of Patna and Sonpur. It is, therefore, 
impossible to agree with Mr. B. C. Mazumdar when he 
states that “Janamejaya MahSbhava Gupta who reigned 
for not less than 31 years, became the first Adhirfija or 
overlord of almost the whole of the country designated 
by the name Orissa to-day by conquering Tri-KaliAga, 
comprised of Utkala, KoAgada (the district of Puri) and a 

1 Jbid.,VoLIILp.341. 

2 Ibid^VoLXLp,198. 

3 Ibid,, VoLlILp, 352. 

4 Ibid.,VoLXI.p.m. 

5 J. and P. A, S. B„ VoL I, 1905, p, 14. 
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considerable portion of KallAga or the district of Ganjam.'” 

The evidence of the Inscriptions prove clearly and 
detinltely that MahBbhavagupta I JanameJaya had no 
control over any part of Orissa proper and was the ruler 
of a small area In Eastern NahS«Ko^ala, where the majority 
of Inhabitants are aboriginals or half-breed 0]4y9s. 

MahSbhavagupta I Janam^aya was succeeded by 
Maha^vagupta-Yayati, who was, most probably his son. 
Mahailvagupta is stated in his copper plate inscriptions as 
“meditating on the feet of Mahabhavagupta I Janamejaya.** 
His earliest known record is to be found on his 
Naranjamura plates of the third year of his reign. These 
plates were discovered in the village of DuAgrl in the 
Sonpur State, about fourteen miles to the north-east of 
Sonpur town. The charter was Issued from the Royal 
Camp at Suvarpapura, i.e., modem Sonpur. The 
first part of this Inscription states that Mahabhava- 
gupta I was the conqueror of Karpata, Laja (Gujarat), 
Gurjara, Kafichl and perhaps Dra\d4a : lhal he had 
conquered KallAga, KoAgada, Utkala, Ko^ala, Gau(ja and 
Racjha, and that he had earned the title of Tri-KalHtg- 
adhipafi vdth his own arms. In the prose portion 
immediately following this we are informed that Mahafiva- 
gupta-Vayati gave the villages of B|1had-bhusa^ in the 
Bhrap4a district of Kogala and that of Marafijamura in 
the Santovarda of the Sambaravaijil dl\dsion 

(magifala) to a Brahmpa named Ya^kara of the Kapva 
branch of the Yajur-Veda, who was an immigrant from the 
village of Hastigrama in the Middle Country (Madhya- 
deSa). The charter was issued in the tiiird year of the 
1 Orissa in fhs Making, Cahuffa, 1925, p, 197, 
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reign of MahS^vagupta-YayStl on the 5th day of the bright 
half of the month of Val^Skha and was written by the 
RSpaka Rudradatta, the nephew of SlAhadatta and the 
grandson of the Sandhivigrahi Harshadatta.^ This charter 
was Issued from Suvangiapura or Sonpur. The second 
record of the king Is the Patna plates of the year eight ; 
they were Issued from the Royal Camp at Vlnitapura and 
record the grant of some land in the village of Talakajja 
with a river named Turadfi^narlya In the district of 
SanulS in the Ko^ala country to a Brflhmapa named 
KSmadeva of the Ks^yapa gofra and the Vsjasaneya- 
Madyandina branch, who was an inhabitant of Jal8}a44a 
in Ko^ala and an emigrant from Msdbvlla In the eighth year 
of the King’s reign on the thirteenth day of the bright half of 
Mfirgatoha. The order was written by the Mahasandhi- 
vigrahi and Ranaka DhSradatta.^ The third record of this 
king, the Kafak plates of the ninth year, is historically the 
most important. It is the first inscription of this dynasty 
which refers to a place in Orissa proper. The first part 
of this inscription is in verse and the name of the place 
from which the charter was issued is introduced In prose 
after the fourth verse as Tasmaf &ri-Vintfapuraf, "from that 
Vlnitapura.” The next three verses are devoted to JanameJaya 
and his son, YayWi. The prose portion gives the complete 
Imperial titles both to Nahllbhavagupta I and MahS^vagupta. 
The charter records the grant of the village of Chflnda- 
grama in the Mara^a district (vishaya) of Southern Tosala 
to a Brahma^a named ^aAkhapagl of the Bharadvaja gofra 

1 Journal of fht Bihar and Orissa Rsssarch Socitfy, VoL //. 1915, pp, 
52>9, 

2 A and /. A, S. B. Vol, 1, 1905, pp, W16, 
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of the Kaufhuma branch of the SSmaveda, who was an 
inhabitant of !$il9bhafi)a-pfiti in the 04 ra country and who 
was an emigrant from iSrivallagrama in the Middle Country, 
The order was issued in the ninth year of the reign of the 
king on the thirteenth day of the bright half of Jyaish{ha. 
The king’s name is given towards the end of the inscription 
as Yayati. The record was composed by the Sandhipigraha 
Chhichchhafe^a.^ The most important point established by 
this inscription is the fact that in the ninth year of his reign 
Maha^ivagupta«>yayati had obtained possession of a portion, 
at any rate, of the flat plains of Orissa. Tosah or Toshala 
was divided Into two parts, the Northern Toshala around 
Bhuvaneivara and Puri, and the Southern Toshala to the 
south of the Chilka Lake. Toshala is mentioned for the 
first time in the Dhauli separate edict of Asoka.^ Vinita* 
pura has been identified with Binka on the river MahSnadi 
in the Sonpur State. Far more interesting than Toshala 
is the name ^ilSbhafij-'p3tl in the O^ra country of which 
the donee was a resident. It provides a landmark in 
the chronology of Orissa and fixes the sequence of 
the kings of the Bhafija and Somavaih^ dynasties. 
^il&bhafi)a-pfiti must be a village founded by one of the 
two iSil&bhafijas of the Bhafija dynasty, ^ilabhafija I was 
the father of ^atrubhafija and the grandfather of 
Ra^abhafija I and Silabhafija 11 was the father of 
Vidyadharabhafija. Whichever Silabhafija may have 
founded the village it is certain that one of them, at any 
rate, was the founder of the village which was existing in 
the time of Maha^vagupta-Yayati. It is, therefore, certain 

I EpUlnd..VoLIILpp.55U4, 

i Hulttsch'^Covpus Inscripfionum Indicorum, 2nd $d.. 
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that one at least of the two SltebhaBjas preceded the 
second king of the Somavaihfl dynasty. It Is more 
probable from the nature of the characters of the 
Somavaihfl Inscriptions that It was ^llSbhafija D who 
was the nearest to MahnSivagupta-yayafl In point of 
time, as ^atrubhafija, the son of Sllabhafija, was alive In 
744 A. D. This Important point has been totally neglected 
by scholars like Mr. Hlra Lai who want to place 
Ranabhafija 1 In the 12th century a. d. Writers like 
Mr. B. C. Mazumdar creep over this Important point 
noiselessly.' The fourth record of the reign of Mahabhava- 
gupta-Yayatl Is that on the Sonpur plates. There Is no 
metrical portion In this record, which was also Issued 
from the Royal Camp at Vlnitapura. By this charter 
Mahailvagupta gave the village of Nivip^a in the 
Ganutapata Maijdala of the Ko4ala country to a Brahmapa 
named Dikshifa Pun4arika of the Bharadvlja gofra, an 
Inhabitant of Maramepda In Ko4ala, who was an emigrant 
from Bhataparoll. The order was issued in the 
15th year of the reign of the king on the 13th day of 
the bright half of MBrgaflrsha and, according to the 
usual practice the king is called Yayati at the end 
of the grant. The charter was composed by the 
order of Mahdsdndht-Vigrahika and Rdnaka Charudatta 
by the Mahdkshapafallka Utsavanaga. The fifth record 
of Mahailvagupta-Yayatl Is the Patna plates of the 24th 
year. This charter was Issued from Yayatinagara and 
the first portion contains a number of verses which intro- 
duce ]anamejaya and his son Yayati. In the prose portion 
Immediately following we find these kings named as 


> Epi. Ind^ Vol. XI p. 98, mU 2. 
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Mahlibhavagupfa and Mahfi^vagupta with Imperial titles. 
The charter records the grant of the village of Del84ell 
in the district of Te}Stata in the Kolala country 
to a Br&hmapa named Nahodadhi of the Kau^ka gofra 
and the Gautama branch, an inhabitant of Antaracjii in the 
LSva^S district, who was an emigrant from the village of 
KSsili in the Mai}da(a of iSrSvasti. The order was issued 
on the fifth day of the bright half of Ash84ha of the 24th 
year of the reign and the king is called Yayati at the end 
of the inscription. The order was written by the 
Mahasandhivigrahi Kdyasfha Tathsgata with the consent of 
the Mahasandhuvigrahika and Ranaka Dhfiradatta, who is 
also mentioned in the grant of the year 8.^ YayStinagara is 
identified with Vinitapura or Binka and the district of Telatafa 
is the country on the banks of the river Tel, a tributary 
of the Mahanadi rising in Kalahandi State and joining 
it atSonpur. The district of Lava4a has been identified with 
Lebda, forty-'eight miles south-west of Bolangir in the Patna 
State.* The last known record of Mahasivagupta-Yayati 
was also discovered in the Patna State. In composition 
it is exactly similar to the charter of the year 24 and was 
issued from Yayatinagara. The charter records the grant 
of the village of Luttaruma in the district of Telatata 
to the same Nahodadhi, who received the previous grants. 
This order was issued in the year 28 of the reign, on the 
fifth day of the bright half of Bhadrapada and was written 
by a Kayastha named Suryasena with the consent of the 
Sdndhipigrahi for Kolala, SiAhadatta. The last record is 
the least instructive from the historical point of view, as 

1 A andj, A. S, Vol 1 1905. pp, 16’>18, 

a EpUindVoLXl p.261 
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it does not enable us to determine whether the viUa^ 
granted was situated in Kolala proper or not. The menflon 
of the LavadB district as the residence of the donee and the 
Telatatta district in which the village granted was situated 
indicates that the area was Kolala and not Orissa proper. 

Among the Inscriptions of MshBUvagupta-yayltl only 
two are historically important: the Sonpur plates of the 
year 3 and the Patna plates of the year 8. We have seen 
that the inscriptions of MahBbhavagupta I Janamejaya do 
not record any grant in Orissa proper. In all recognisable 
cases the villages granted are situated in Kolala. But 
suddenly, three years after his father’s death, his successor 
or son NahBfivagupta>yayBti, attributes to him the con- 
quest of the whole of India— KargBta (the Kanarese districts 
from Satara and Sholapur to the southern extremity of 
Mysore and Mangalore in the Madras Presidency), LBfa 
(Gujarat from Patan near Mehsana in the Baroda State 
to the Thana district of Bombay), Gurjjara (Western Ra)- 
putana), DrBvida (the Tamil districts from Madras to 
Tlnnevelly), Kaflchl (Modem Conjeveram situated in the 
Tamil country). The inscription also mentions certain other 
countries, such as KaliAga, KoAgada, Kolala, Gau4a and 
RB(}hB. It was Impossible for a petty chief of the highlands 
of Orissa to launch into a series of campaigns against the 
powerful dynasties ruling over practically the whole of 
India. MahBbhavagupta I cannot be seriously credited 
widi the conquest of KarpBta when the RBsh(rakatas 
and the Western ChBlukyas existed as ruling sovereigns, 
nor of Kafichl and a Tamll-Nadu so long u tiie 
Great Cholas and even the ChBlukya-Cholu 
lorded over the Eastern coast land. Slmllariy, it was 
28 
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hardljr potalble for tUs petty chief of the highlands of 
Orissa even to approach the Great Guijjan Emperor of 
Ifflnmij or any of thdr powerful feudatories, such as the 
Chandellasof JejBkabhuktl or the ChBlukyas of Af ahila> 
p8(aka. So also this petty chief would have been hounded 
out of Gujarat if he had dared to cross the fronders of 
Gujarat when that country was ruled by the ChBlukyas or 
even the degenerate BBghelBs. The mention of these 
countries as having been conquered by MahBbhavagupta I 
Janamejaya is, therefore, mere poetic glorification and the 
language is most probably borrowed from BBpabhatta. 
Similar language has been used in the Harsha-chaHfa^ 
when that poet describes PrabhBkaravardhana. The court 
poet of IQng RatnapBla^ of Assam copied BBpa’s language 
in glorifying his patron and attributing to him the conquest 
of countries which the armies of Assam could never have 
reached. We may believe that MahBbhavagupta 
Janamejaya may have raided Gau^a (Northern Bengal) or 
RadhB (Western Bengal) and perhaps KaliAga, KoAgada 
and Utkala also which were not Included in his dontinlons. 
He may have also assumed the meaningless title of Iri- 
KalihgMhipafi t but these things or facts will not go to prove 
that MahBbhavagupta I had waged war in KBfichl, 
die Kanarese districts, Gujarat or Western Rajputana. 
Even Mr. B. C. Mazumdar, who has always tried to 
prove that the SomavaAi^ Kings of KoBala where the 
makers of Orissa, has conceded that the mention of KBfichl, 
DrBvl4a, etc., in mere bombast.^ 

r Cowell and Humu—Harsha-Cttrlfe, Sng, 7nns,pp. 101-3, 

3 Journal of fht Asiatic Society for Bengal VcL tXVIL I8QS, part 
Ipp. t03^. 

' 5 Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Ressarsh Society, VoL II 1916. p» 50. 
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Mr. B. C Maziiffldar’s aoalysit of the historical value 
of the evidence of the MSdatifPShJi Is dlsdncdy unfair. 
The NadalS'PaSjl mentions YayBtl, /. Nahldva^pta 
as die first king of the dynasty and not Mahibhavagupta. 
Janam^aya. The Inscriptions of MahBbhavagupta I have 
not been found to record die grant of any village situated 
In Orissa proper. Out of five grants of NahMvagupta^ 
yaylti only one refers to the grant of a village In Orissa 
proper, Dakshlpa Tosala. Therefore, it is most 
probable that Vaysti was the first king of the dynasty who 
succeeded in occupying any portion of Orissa proper. 
Nr. Mazumdar states that “perhaps as the peaceful 
administration of the country began with JajBti (? YayBA), 
and not with Janamejaya, the original conqueror or orga- 
niser, the name of JajBti stands at the head of the dynastic 
list of the Somavathfi Rajas of Orissa in the NsdalB-Pafijl 
chronicles, that JajBti was the son of Janamejaya has, 
however, been recorded in the Pafijl.’’* It must be 
admitted that according to contemporary inscriptions the 
MSdatS-PSEji is correct, because the Inscriptions of 
MahBbhavagupta I do not prove him to be the master of 
any part of Orissa proper, while one Inscription at least 
of MahBfivagupta-YayBti shows him to be the lord of one 
portion of Orissa. The only other important point in die 
Inscriptions of NahBflvagupta-YayBtl Is the mention of 
the Chedls, who are undoubtedly the Chedls of Ratnapura 
and not the Chedls of pBhala, through the learned editor of 
the Patna plates Is Inclined to connect ^Bhapa in the last 
line with ()Bhala and even Nr. Him Lai wants to connect 
PBhapa with (iBhala.* 

1 OritsM in th§ Mnkingt p, 187 
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NahlllvtgttptfyayStl wu succeeded some time after 
the 28tfa year of his reign by NahBbhavagupta D, sumamed 
Bblfflaratha. The earliest Inscription of this king Is to be 
found on the Katak plates of the year three. This Inscription 
begins with a long metrical portion In which are included 
two words In prose stating that the order was Issued 
from Yayldnagara. The verses give the names, i. 
bindas, of three generations of kings of this dynasty, 
Janamefaya, his son YaySti and his son Bhlmaratha, The 
prose portion gives the usual Imperial titles to Naha> 
bhavagupta II and his father MahUlvagupta. The charter 
records the grant of the village of Gauija'Slminllli In the 
district of Sakhaftgadyanha In Kafala to a BrShmapa 
named RdAaka Rachchho of the Kauflka gofra and the 
Kauthuma chatana of the SSma Veda, an Inhabitant of the 
village of Slflgol In the Devl-bhoga district of Kofala, 
who was an emigrant from the ullage of Ksfllll in the 
Magifala of SrBvastI on the occasion of a solar eclipse. 
The order was issued on the third day of the bright half of 
MBrgaflrsha of the year three of the reign of the king. The 
king is called Bhlmaratha in the closing portion of the 
Inscription. The order was written by a KSgastha named 
NaAgaladatta under the superintendence of the 
Sittdhi-vigraha Slftgadatta (Siihhadatta), who wrote tiie 
last Inscriprion of NahBtivagupta'yayBtL' The village of 
SlfigoBhas been identiBed with Singhar in the Khariar 
Zamindari in the extreme south of die Raipur district, the 
district of Devl-bhoga with Deo-bhog in the BindrS' 
Nawagarh Zamindari in die same district. The only odier 
known inscripdon of MahBbhavagupta II— Bhimaratha is to 

> 350-8. 
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be found on the Kudopall plate of the 13th year of die 
reign of the king. The plates were discovered under- 
ground In the village of Kudopall in the Bargarh Tahsll of 
the Sambalpur district and were issued from yayBtlnagara. 
There is no metrical portion In the beginning of this 
record. It is a charter Issued by a feudatory of Mahl« 
bhavagupta 0, named Mat}4aHka and RSnaka Puflja, son 
of Vo(}li of the Msthara family. The donor was In 
residence at a place named BBm8Q4apBtl when the order 
was Issued. The charter records the gift of the village of 
LolsarB in the M3i}4ala of GldBo4B to a BrBhmapa of die 
Kaup^lnya gofra and the KBpva $3khd named NBrByapa, 
who was an emigrant from the village of HasUpada in die 
13th year of the reign of the king. As the charter was not 
issued by Mahflbhavagupta 0 Bhlmaratha, but by his 
feudatory Pufija, he is mentioned as being in residence 
at yayBtlnagara while die grant was Issued by PuSja from 
VBfflap4apB0.' Details about the date such as the month 
and the day of the fortnight are omitted.* VBmap^apiti 
has been identified with the State of Bamra, the old 
capital of which is sixty miles north-east of Blnka, 
LolsarB still eidsts under the same name In the Bargarh 
Tahsil of the Sambalpur district, sixteen miles soudi-west 
of Sambalpur town. !• perhaps die same as 

Si^BpdB which is Sflrap^B In the Bargarh Tahsil, eleven 
miles south-west of Sambalpur town.^ 

Our materials for the construction of the history of die 
Somavaihfis of Koiala comes suddenly to an end wldi die 
Kudopall plates of NahBbhavagupta D. The only odier 

1 JM,VUiV.pp.3i8-9. 
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record In which Mahabhavagupte II Bhlmaratha la mentioned 
in theSonpur plates of a certain KumBrBdhlrBJaSome<vara. 
These plates were discovered in the State of Sonpur in 
1908. According to Mr. B. C. Mazumdar, who edited the 
inscription on these plates, the entire shape was tampered 
with at some unknown date. The writing on die first two 
plates is on one side but that on the next two plates is on 
both sides and the inscription is not complete even on the 
second side of the fourth plate. The first two plates are 
practically of the same size but the fourth is much smaller. 
The mention of MahBbhavagupta D Bhlmaratha Is to be 
found on the first plate. From this we learn that Uddyota> 
keteri'iraja'deva was the successor of MahBbhavagupta, 
who is given full imperial titles and is called the ornament 
on the forehead of the Lunar race and Irt-Kali^gadhipati. 
Uddyota-kejari gave the kingdom of Ko^ala to one 
Abhimanyu. When the rule of Abhlmanyu had come to 
an end ( Aftfa-rajye ), KumBrBdhir8)a became the 
master of Pafchlma-LaflkB. SomeBvara also belonged to 
the Lunar race and the titles given to him are Parama- 
tdihtivara-PaTamcfBha^fdtaka-KtttnlitttdhiT'ija'PatamiSvara. 
The term KumBrBdhirBJa is extremely significant and 
reminds one of the Paramara tide “MahBkumBra” borne 
by Lakshmivarman, brother of Jayavarman, his son 
Hartfchandra and the latter’s son Udayavarmaa' The 
use of the phrase Aftfa-rdjy* shows that die rule of 
Abhimanyu had come to a itiolent end in KoBala. We 
may compare similar terms in the Bodh-Gaya inscriptions 
of ABokachalla in connection with Lakshmapasena of 
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Bengal’ and Govlndapila of Magadha.’ Upon the sudden 
termination of the rule of Abhimanyu in KoialaJ he was 
succeeded by Someivara of the Lunar race. It is there> 
fore certain Aat some dme after the 13th year of his reign 
Mahibhavagupta 11 Bhlmaratha was succeeded by Uddyota> 
kelail. Now this Uddyota'kegad is known from anoAer 
inscription, now missing, which was discovered at 
Bhuvane^vara. The summary compiled by Klelhom shows 
that this Uddyota>ke4an was the son of Chap(}ihara and 
grandson of Abhimanjru, who was the brother* s son of 
Janam^aya, U., Mahibhavagupta I. According to this 
record, Mahibhavagupta I was succeeded by his son 
Dlrgharavas, and the latter by his son Apavira. This state* 
mentfits with our knowledge of the SomavaihsI Idngs 
Mahibhavagupta I Janam^aya, his son Mahifivagupta 
Yaylti and the latter’s son Mahibhavagupta 11 Bhlmaratha 
The Bhuvane^vara inscription states that Apavira died 
childless and was succeeded by Vichltrai^rya, another son 
of Janamejaya. The latter’s son was Abhimanyu. There* 
fore, this Abhimanyu cannot be the same as that who 
received the kingdom of Kolala from Uddyota-kelari, the 
successor of Mahibhavagupta II Bhlmaratha: but it is 
absolutely impossible to identify the UddyotS'kefarl of 
die Bhuvanegvara Inscripdon with UddyotS'kelarl, the 
successor of Mahibhavagupta II Bhlmaratha, because the 
former was the grandson of Abhimanyu.’ 

We have, therefore, to admit that there were two 

I iM,v<ixn,a>.ao-so. 
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Uddyota-ketfails, the first being (he successor of Mahlbbava- 
gupta Hand the second the great-grandson of Vlchitravlfya, 
a younger son of Nahlbhavagupta I Janam^aya. Uddyota- 
ketollwas perhaps the title adopted by Vichltravlrya 
after his succession to the throne. And he may have 
appointed his own son Abhimanyu to the government of 
the Kojala RUfya. He was succeeded In the Ko^a Rijya 
by Somejvara of the same race, who gave the village of 
A(te94B In the district of UttaravaUl in Koiala to a 
brilbrna^a named Udayakara in the twelfth year of his rdgn. 
Nr. B. C. Nazumdar is certainly wrong in identifying this 
Someivara with the king of that name mentioned in the 
Ratanpur inscription of Jajalla Two other inscripfions 
of Uddyota-keiari are known. They are to be found 
inside the Navamunl and LalBteQ4u caves on Khandaglri 
hill, three miles from Bhuvaneivara. Both of these 
records seem to belong to Uddyota-ke jari 1. The first to 
the year 18 and (he second to the year 5 of the same klng.^ 

In the present state of our knowledge it is impossible 
to state to what condition the Somavaihd kings were 
reduced after the death of NahSbhavagupta n Bhlmaratha. 
BhuvaneSvara in the Puri district continued to form a part 
of their dominions till the 18th year of Uddyota-keforl I 
and some sort of authority was exercised by them till 
the days of Uddyota-keiar! Q when the Brahmelvara 
temple inscription was inscribed. 

Very little is known about die dates of the kings of 
this dynasty and much has been left to guess work. 

t Spt.hd.Vol, XII, fp. 239-42. 
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The only certain points in the chronology of the Soma- 
vaih^is is that they are later than one of the two i^ilabhafijas 
of the first Bhafija dynasty ; and as Satrubhafija I was 
ruling in V. S., 800-744 a. d., they are also certainly later 
than Ranabhafija L As Govinda III of the RSshtrakuta 
dynasty of the MahSrSshtra was the contemporary of 
Chandragupta the fifth in ascent from Mah3bhavagupta I 
Janamejaya, the accession of that prince cannot be placed 
earlier than the middle of the 10th century a. d. The 
certain dates of the RSshtrakuta Govinda HI vary from 
794 to 814 A. D. We have to account for the reigns of 
Chandragupta’s son Harshagupta, grandson MahS^ivaguptall, 
Nahabhavagupta and MahS^ivagupta or Sivagupta the 
father of Mahabhavagupta Janamejaya. We have then to 
account for four distinct generations between the demise of 
Chandragupta some time in the beginning of the 
9th century a. d., and the rise of Mahabhavagupta, which we 
can place tentatively about a century later or in the 
beginning of the 10th century a. d. The accession of 
Mahaiivagupta-Yayati cannot therefore be placed earlier 
than the middle of the 10th. 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE EARLY GASIGAS OF KALlSiGA 

The problem of the history and chronology of the early 
GaAgas of KaliAga and the era used by them is still far 
from being solved, and unless a record is discovered in 
which the GaAga era is used simultaneously with another, 
the value of which is correctly known to us, it will not be 
possible to override the difficulties which still beset our 
path. In short, the solution of the problem depends on 
the discovery of the initial year of this era, in which the 
majority of the inscriptions of the kings of this dynasty of 
KaliAga are dated. These dates vary from the year 51 on 
the Chikakol plates of Devendravarman, son of Ananta- 
varman, to the year 351 on the Chikakol plates of Satya- 
varman, son of Devendravarman. As in the majority of cases 
the inscriptions are specially dated in the era of the Gapgas, 
Gahgakula-pravarddhamana-vijaya>'rajya-samvafsare^ the 
solution of the problems of GaAga history and chronology 
appears to be distant ; and therefore, the best way of tackling 
them is to take the dates in the order in which they present 
themselves to us. 

The earliest GaAga inscription was dealt with by the 
late Dr. J. F. Fleet in 1874-75 and the last word on the 
subject was uttered by the late Dr. E. Hultzsch in July 1926. 
According to this method, the earliest date is no doubt the 
regnal year six on the Komarti plates of the MahfirSja 
Chandavarman,^ but, as the late Dr. Kielhom has already 

1 EpUlnd^VoLIV.p.l44. 
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pointed out, Chandavarman may not be a GaAga king at 
all.^ Similarly, the regnal year 30 on the B|rihatproshtha 
grant of UmSvarman may or may not be a date in the 
GaAga era, though it is yet doubtful whether this kihg really 
belonged to the GaAga family or not.^ GaAga history, 
therefore, really begins with the Chikakol plates of 
Devendravarman, son of Anantavarman. This inscription 
is dated in words, Gahgeya-vaMa-^pravardhamana-vijaya" 
samvatsaram~eka-paficha§af, leaving no doubt about the 
fact that it was the intention of the engraver to put down 
*‘5r* only without any figure for hundreds. The characters 
of this grant are certainly much later than many of the 
other GaAga plates, which are later than this plate accord- 
ing to the arrangement we follow in this chapter. The order 
was issued from the city of KaliAga and mentions the here- 
ditary deity of the GaAga kings, ^iva-Gokarpe^vara, on the 
top of Mahendra hill. The only genealogy given is that 
the donor, king Devendravarman, was the son of Ananta- 
varman. The charter records the grant of the village of 
Tamarachheru in the district (uishapa) of Varaha-varttani 
to 300 Brahma^as of the Vajasaneya (Charana), The order 
was written by the illustrious Samanfa Nagaraja and 
incised by the Aksha§dli Sarvadeva.’ Next in order is the 
inscription on the Urlam plates of a king named Hastivar- 
man of the year 80. These plates are the private property 
of the Raja of Urlam in the Chikakol faluqa of the Ganjam 
district. The charter records the grant of a piece of land 


1 Ibid., VoL V, App.p. 92. No. 686. 

2 Ibid., VoL XII. p. 4. 

3 Ind., Ant, VoL XIII, pp. 275-76. 
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in the village of Hof^^vaka in the district of Kroshtuka- 
varttani as an agrahara to a Br9hma](^a named Jaya^arman 
after purchasing the land from the residents of the village 
on the 8th fifhi of KSrtlka of the year 80* The grant was 
written by Vinayachandra, son of BhSnuchandra, and in 
the verse in which the writer’s name is given the king is 
called Rsjasiihha.^ In an additional verse at the end of 
the inscription the king is also called Rai|iabh!ta. With 
these indications we must now proceed to consider the 
grants of Indravarman^RSjasiihha which follow those of 
Hastivarman. The plates discovered at Achyutaparam in 
the Ganjam district were issued in the year 87. By this 
charter Indravarman, alias RSjasiifaha, of the GaAga family 
granted the village of SiddhSrthaka in the district of 
VarSha-varttani to a BrShmapa of the Gautama gofra 
named Durgge^a-^arman on the occasion of the comple- 
tion of the excavation of a tank by the king’s mother on 
the new moon day of Chaitra of the year 87. In this case 
also, as in the case of the Urlam plates of Hastivarman, 
the name of the family is not connected with the date 
which is expressed simply as Rajya-samvafsarafi or “regnal 
years.*’ This grant was also written by Vinayachandra, son 
of Bhfinuchandra and the king’s biruda^ RSjasiihha, given 
in the same verse.^ The Parlakimedi plates of the year 
91 also belong to the same king. They were also issued 
from the city of KaliAga. By this charter Indravarman 
grants the agrahara in the village of Kettata in the Devanna 
palichati to a BrShmapa of the city and of the GSrgya 
gofra named Dhruva^arman on the 30th day of Msgha of 

1 Fpi, Ind^ VoL XVII pp, 552-55, 

* Ibid,. Vo(, VIII pp. 128-29. 
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the year 91. This grant also was written by Vinayachandra, 
son of BhSnuchandra, and the biruda Rsjasidiha occurs 
in this verse.^ Authorities differ as to the identify 
of king Indravarman mentioned in the next two 
grants, because they are about 30 years removed from the 
Achuyufapuram plates of the year 91. The Chikakol 
plates of the year 120 was issued by king Indravarman 
of the GaAga family from the city of KaliAga. By this 
charter the king granted the village of TSmara-cheruvu 
in the district of Varaha-varffani on the full day of the 
month of Marga^ira on the occasion of a Lunar eclipse to a 
number of Brahmanas of different gofra^ and charanas. The 
order was issued on the 15th day of Chaifra of the year 
128 and the grant was drafted by l^aAkaradeva, son of the 
Amafya Devachandra. It was written by Aditya, son of 
Vinayachandra. The name of the writer proves that the 
donor was a generation removed from the donor of the 
Chikakol plates, as in the year 128 Vinayachandra, who 
had written the grants of the years 87 and 91, had been 
succeeded by his son Aditya.^ The next grant of the same 
king is still later in date. It was also discovered in Chika* 
kol and issued from the city of KaliAga. The charter 
records the grant of the village of Pfilamula in the district 
of Korosataka Paflchall to two brahmapas named Skanda^ar- 
man and Lalita^arman of the Kautsa gofra on the 7th 
fifhi of the month of Magha and the order was issued 
three days later, /. e., on the 10th Magha of the year 146. 
The order was recorded by the Mahdmahaffara Gaurf^ar- 
man, but the name of the scribe is Bhavadatta.^ In the last 

1 Ibid.. Voi Kill pp. 120^21. 

2 Ibid.p. 125. 5 Jnd. Anf.. Vol. XVI p. 154. 
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two plates the biruda, UdjasiMa, of the king, Indravarman, 
is omitted, an additional proof, according to certain 
writers, of the want of identity between Indravarman 
RajasiAha of the year 91 and of the later grants. The 
third item in the series of proofs is the Purle plates of 
Indravarman of the year 149. These plates were issued 
from Dantapura, the ancient capital of Kaliflga, where the 
left canine tooth of the lower jaw of Buddha was brought 
by one of his disciples and a large sfupa built over it. 
This sfupa was destroyed by BrShmanas and the tooth 
relic taken away to Ceylon. The most important fact 
mentioned in this . inscription is that Indravarman’s father 
was Danflrnava, from which scholars infer that Indravar- 
man RSjasiAaha was Indravarman I and his son was 
DfinSr^ava. Indravarman of the grants of the years 128 
and 146 was Indravarman H, the grandson of Indravarman I. 
The plates of the year 149 were discovered In the village 
of Purle near Pfilakonda in the Ganjam district. By this 
charter king Indravarman 11 records the grant of the village 
of Bhukkuku in the Kuraka-rHshtra to a brShmana of the 
TiriliAga and of the Kau^ika gofva named Bhavadatta- 
^arman, on the full moon day of Ksrtikeya. The charter 
was issued on the 30fh day of PushyS of the year 149. The 
order was written by Khan^ichandra, the son of the Bhogika 
Aditya.^ Five years later we find another king in KaliAga. 
He is apparently a son of Indravarman II who was named 
DSnSrpava 11 after his grandfather. These plates, issued 
in the year 154, are in the possession of the Yuvaraja of 
Tckkaliin the Ganjam district. They were engraved by 
the same Khandichandra, son of the Bhogika Aditya. They 
1 EpUlnd^XIV,pp.36U62. 
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were issued from the city of Kaliftga and the charter 
records the grant of one plough of land in the village of 
Tuganna in the district of Rupyavati to a Brfihmapa named 
Skanda^arman on the occassion of a Solar eclipse for the 
merit of a queen named Ambfl-achchi-poti. The grant 
was composed by the Sarvadhikffa ^fimbapuropSdhyBya, 
who is mentioned in the previous grant.* 

There is a long gap after the Tekkali plates of the year 
154 and the next inscription in chronological order is 
the Chikakol plates of Devendravarman, son of GunSrpava 
of the year 183. It is quite evident that GupSrpava and 
his son Devendravarman are descendants or colaterals 
of Indravarman II and DSnSrpava 11 ; but no connection 
can be proved between them. The grant mentions the 
shrine of the Lord GokarnasvSmin on Mahendra moun- 
tain and the GaAga family, but in the genealogical portion 
the king, Maharaja Devendravarman, is mentioned simply 
as the son of GunSrpava. By this charter the king grants 
the village of Poppaftgika in the Kroshfuka-varttani on 
the occasion of the UttarSyana in the month of Magha 
to some Brahmapas of the city of KaliAga of K)rishpatreya 
gofra^ who were brothers. The order was issued on the 
20th day of the month of Sravana of the year 183. The 
charter was incised by iSarvvachandra, son of the bhogika 
Khap4ichandra, who was the scribe of the grant of the 
year 154.^ The next record was issued only a year later, 
in 184. It does not seem to have been published as yet, 
though it was noticed as early as 1921. They were sent 

1 Ibid^VoL XVIII. pp. 509^10. 

2 Ibid.. VoL III, PP.15U55. 
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to Mr. G. Venkoba Rao by the Diwan of the Raja of 
Parlakimidi. The record is dated in the 184th year and 
was issued by Maharaja Devendravarman, son of 
GunSrnava. The names of the officers and engravers are the 
same in these plates also.^ The same king issued another 
grant eleven years later. These plates were discovered 
at Siddhantam near Chikakol in the Ganjam district. 
The charter records the grant of a plot of land, one 
plough in measure, in the village of Siddharthaka in the 
district of Varaha-varttan! to a Brahmana named Tampara- 
i^arman Dtkshifat an inhabitant of Erandapali (the 
Erandapalla of the Allahabad pillar inscription of 
Samudragupta) on the occasion of the Dakshinayana, 
The order was issued on the 3th day of the dark half of 
the month of ^rava^a of the year 195. The inscription 
was composed by NadanaAkura Pallava, son of 
Matjrichandra.^ Anantavarman, the son of Devendravar- 
man, who issued the grant next in order must be in the 
next generation. In the Parlakimidi plates of the year 
204, the donor Anantavarman is called the son of 
Devendravarman and was evidently the grandson of 
Gu^firriava, The plates were noticed for the first time 
in the Assistant Archaeological Superintendent's Annual 
Report for 1919-20. The charter records the grant of a 
village named Talatfhere in the district of Kroshtuka- 
varttani by Anantavarman at the request of his brother 
Jayavarman to a BrShma^a of the Par&i^ara gofra^ who was 

1 Annual Report of the Assistant Archmological Superintendent for 
Epigraphy for the year 1919-20. p, 93, para 21. 

2 Ibid., VoiXIIlpp. 213-5. 
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an inhabitaixt in the village of ^ratigatikS in the district 
of Kamarilpa or Assam named Vishpusomfichfirya.' 

The next fifty years are a complete blank so far as 
GaAga grants and inscriptions are concerned. The chiefs 
of Tekkali possess another set of plates issued by Devon- 
dravarman m, son of Rsjendravarman, in the GaAga year 
254. They were also issued from the city of KaliAga and 
were discovered in the Vizagapatam district By this 
charter Devendravarman, son of Maharaja Anantavarman, 
granted the village of Js^uvamasipapu^il&soligamududfi 
in the district of DSvadSmadava, according to the advice 
of the king’s maternal uncle to the lord Dharmelvara on 
the prafipada of the first half of Phalguna of the year 254. 
The charter was written by Ugradeva, son of the priest 
(purohita) Durgadeva, and incised by the illustrious 
Samanfa Kha^dli when the holy Brahmapa SomScharya 
was the Superintendent of the temple of Dharme4vara.^ 
Another fifty years later we find another king of the name 
of Anantavarman ruling over KaliAga. His plates of the 
year 304 were discovered at Alamanda in the Vizagapatam 
district. As usual, they were Issued from the city of 
KaliAga, and mention was made of the god Gokarpeivara 
and the spotless Gatiga family. The donor Anantavar- 
man in was the son of Rajendravarman. By this charter 
the king granted the village of Medelaka in the district 
of Tirikatu to a Brahmapa of the Kau^ika gofra named 
iSridharabhafa on the occasion of a Solar eclipse. The date 
is expressed in full beginning with the name of the Gaftga 

1 Ind. Ant Vot. XVIIL vp, 144^5. 

2 Annual Report of Assistant Archaeological Superintendent for 
Epigraphy, Southern Circle, for the year 1919-20. p* 93, 

30 
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family In words and the year as 304 but without further 
details as to month or date.^ Next In order come the 
fragmentary Tekkall plates of Devendravarman m, son of 
Rsjendravarman. They were Issued from the city of Kallftga 
and supply the usual details about the Gaftga family. 
The charter records the grant of the village of Nlyino In 
the district of Rupavarttani to a Brahma^a, whose name 
cannot be read. This R9jendravarman» therefore, must 
be Rfijendra III and his father Devendravarman DI.^ 

Thirty-two years later we find another Rajendravarman, 
Rajendravarman IV, son of another Anantavarman, 
Anantavarman IV In possession of KallAga. The plates 
were Issued from the city of KallAga In the year 342 but 
further details are not available.’ The latest known date 
of the early GaAga dynasty of KallAga Is to be found in 
the Chikakol plates of Satyavarman, son of Devendra- 
varman. In this case this Devendravarman must be the 
fourth king of that name. By this charter the king granted 
the village of TarugrSma In the district of Galela to a god. 
A Gurava or a iSodra priest of a iSaiva shrine, is mentioned 
in this connection. The date is given in words but details 
are omitted.^ 

A number of kings whose names end with the affix 
varman may be connected with the GaAga dynasty, but 
their records are not dated and they cannot be located 
definitely. One of these is a Indravarman who issued a 
grant from ^vetakfidhlshthana and is probably the same 

1 Epi. Indu Vol. Ill pp, 1B^20, 

2 Ibid,, Vo!, XVIIL pp, 512^15, 

3 Annua! Report of the Assistant Archaohgica! Superintendent 
Southern Circle, for the year 1917-18, pp, 137-8, 

4 Ina, Ant,, Vo!, XIV, pp, 11-12, 
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as Indravarman I. The grant is not dated and the name 
of the village granted is not given in the short notc.^ 
The second is that of a king named Sfimantavarman who 
gave the village of Va(agrflma in the district of Himanigosa 
to a Brflhmana of the BhSradvSja gofra named Govinda- 
^arman by an undated grant.^ The inscription of Chanda-- 
varman already quoted above is very probably a 
^filaAkSyana record. It was issued in the year six of the 
king's reign, who is called the lord of KaliAga. The 
charter records the grant of the village Kohetura to a 
Brflhmapa of the BhfiradvSja gofra on the fifth day of 
the bright half of the month of Chaitra of the year six.’ 
A king named Pfithivivarman, the son of Mahendravarman, 
calls himself a king of KaliAga of the GaAga family in a set 
of plates discovered in the Ganjam district. By this charter, 
which is undated and Issued from iSvetka, the king grants 
the village (illegible) in the district of JanorS to a Brahmapa 
of the Vatsa gofra on the occasion of Vishuva saAkranti. 
Pfithivivarman is mentioned as the lord of a city named 
Kolahala, which Mr. L. Rice takes to be Kolar in the Mysore 
State, but, as the inscription mentions the god Gokarpei- 
vara on Mahendra hill, the king must be an eastern GaAga 
king.^ King ^aktivarman mentioned in the Ragolu plates 
of the Ganjam district calls himself “Lord of KaliAga." The 
charter was issued from Pishtapura, i. tf., modem Pitfapuram, 
but the grant is not dated and no details are known about 
the family of the king except that he calls himself a 

> Annual Rtporf of fho Asst, Atchmological SupJt,, Soathsm Circis, 
forthsysar 1917-18., p. 140. 

» Ibid.. 1916-17, p. 9, no. 12. 

5 Ept. lad.. Vol. IV. p. 144. 

* Ibid., pp. 199-201. 
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MfigadhaJ Similarly king UmSvarman calls himself Lord 
of KaliAga in the plates discovered in the Pfilakonda faluqa. 
The charter records the grant of the village of B|dhatprosh- 
(ha to a BrShma^a named Haridatta on the 20th day of 
the month of MSrga^irsha of the year 30, evidently of the* 
king*s reign. The order was issued from SiAhapura.^ 

Many different dynasties of Gaftgas appears to have 
been ruling over KallAga and all of them claimed to be in 
possession of the city of KaliAga. The Parlakimedi plates 
of the time of a certain Vajrahasta prove that a king of 
this name, whose father’s name is not mentioned, also 
claimed to be ruling over the city of KaliAga. He is 
styled NahSrSjSdhiraja, the ornament of the spotless 
GaAga race and the master of the five districts. The date 
is also omitted. The inscription begins by stating that 
it was issued from KaliAganagara by the devout worshipper 
of Siva, Gokame^vara on the top of Mahendra hill. 
The charter records the grant of the village of Hossai|;^di to 
KSmadi, son of E]rayamar9.ja of the Naggari-Saluki family. 
The actual grant was made by a chief named D&raparaja, 
son of the Choja Ksmadi, to his son-in-law, whose name 
was also Kfima4i.^ The bearer of the order was a KSyastha 
named Bachchhapayya, who was a minister of DaraparSja 
and it was written by the Mahasandbivigrahin Dro^achSrya. 
The late Dr. Kielhom identified this Vajrahasta with 
Vajrahasta, the grandfather of Anantavarman Cho4agaAga, 
but the writing on the Parlakimedi plates is totally differ- 
ent from that on the Nadagam plates or the Narasapatan 
plates. This Vajrahasta must be one of the earlier princes 

1 IM,VoLXILpp.2^3 

2 Ibld^p.5. 

5 Ibid., Voi, III pp. 220^224, 
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of the same name, at least five of whom are mentioned in 
the ancestry of the Eastern Gafiga kings of KaliAga or 
Orissa. The Vizagapatam plates of Anantavarman Cho4a^ 
gaAga of ^aka 1040 contain the longest genealogy.^ Accord- 
ing to this inscription Kolfihala was the founder of a dty 
after his own name, Kolfihalapura in GaAgavficJi (in 
Mysore), then after eighty-one kings of that city was 
bom Vlrasiihha who had five sons named KSmfinr^ava I, 
DSnSrriava I, GunSrnava I, NSra^iifaha and Vajrahasta I, 
KamSrnava I captured KaliAga after defeating a king 
named Bsladitya and ruled at Jantavura (/. tf., Dantapura, 
the ancient capital of KaliAga) for thirty-six years. He was 
followed by his younger brother DSnArpava I, who ruled 
for forty years. He was succeeded by his son KSmftrpava 
II, who ruled at KallAganagara for half a century. He was 
succeeded by his son Rapfirpava, who ruled for five years, 
and his grandson Vajrahasta 11 was succeeded by his younger 
brother Kamarpavalll, who ruled for nineteen years and was 
succeeded by his son Gupfirpava D, who ruled for twenty- 
seven years. This GupSrpava may possibly be identical 
with Devendravarman's father. Devendravarman I was 
ruling from the Gaftga year 183 to 195. GupSrpava 11 was 
succeeded by his son JitaAku^a, who ruled for fifteen 
years. He appears to have been quite different from 
Devendravarman I, son of Guparpava, who also ruled 
over KaliAga. JitaAku^a was succeeded by his nephew 
KaligalaAku^a, who ruled for twelve years and was succeeded 
by his father’s father Gupdama I, who ruled for seven years. 
He was evidently a son of Guparpava 11 and a brother 
of GitaAku^a. Gup4ama was succeeded by his younger 

J Ind, Ant. Voi. XVII pp.m^n 
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brother Kamflrrjava IV, who ruled for twenty-five years, 
and he by his younger brother VinaySditya, who ruled 
for three years. Gurianoiava 11 was thus succeeded by four 
of his sons and one grandson. The succession was thus 
carried on further by another grandson of Gu^ar^iava D, 
Vajrahasta IV, a son of KarnSr^ava IV, who ruled 
for thirty-five years. He was succeeded by his son 
Kamar^ava V, who ruled for six months only. Gu^4a®a H, 
his younger brother, succeeded him and ruled for 
three years. He was succeeded by his step-brother 
Madhu-Kamanjava VI, who ruled for nineteen years. His son 
and successor, Vajrahasta V, was the first to assume the title 
of Tri-Kadng-^adhipafit and ruled for thirty years. His son 
Rajaraja I, who married the Chola princess Rajasundari, 
a daughter of Rajendra Chola 11 of VeAgi, u e., 
KulottuAga 1 of Tanjore. Rajaraja I ruled for eight years 
and was succeeded by his son, Anantavarman ChodagaAga. 
A slightly different chronology is provided in the Nadagam 
plates, of Vajrahasta of the ^aka year 979. In the lineage 
of the GaAgas of Tri-KaliAga was the Maharaja Gupamaha- 
r^java. His son Vajrahasta reigned for forty-four years. 
Vajrahastas son, Gundama I, reigned for three years, 
whose younger brother, Kamarpava, ruled for thirty-five 
years. Kamarpava was succeeded by his younger brother, 
Vinayaditya, who ruled for three years. Kamarpava’s 
son, Vajrahasta- AniyaAkabhima, ruled for thirty-five 
years and was succeeded by his son Kamarpava, who 
ruled for six months only. His younger brother, 
Gup^ama II, ruled for three years and was succeeded 
by his step-brother Madhu-Kamarpava, who ruled 
for nineteen years. According to this inscription. 
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Vajrahasta, the grandfather of Anantavarman Cho(}agaftga, 
was the son of KamSr^ava, the eldest son of Vajrahasta 
AniyaAkabhima. ' This list gives a total of 142V2 years 
from the date of the accession of Vajrahasta and therefore 
of the death of Gui[^amaharnava. If we take this king to 
be the same as Gu^Sni^ava, father of Devendravarman I, 
who began to rule some time before 183 of the GaAga year 
and if we take the year 180 of the same era as the year of 
accession of Devendravarman I, then we find that Vajra- 
hasta, the grandfather of Anantavarman, came to the 
throne in the GaAga year 323. But as the known date of 
his accession is 1038 a. d.=960 3aka, it becomes fairly 
certain that the GaAga era began in the first or second 
decade of the 8th century a. d. The date given in the 
Vizagapatam plates can also be employed to test this result. 
According to if, from Kamarnava I up to the end of the 
reign of Rajaraja 1, the Eastern GaAgas of that particular 
branch from which Anantavarman Cho4agaAga was descen- 
ded, ruled for 349 years. The total length of reigns from 
the beginning of the rule of Kamamava I up to the end of 
that of Gunarnava 11 is 192 years leaving 157 years up to 
1078 A. D., the year of the accession of Anantavarman 
ChodagaAga. This would bring the death of GunanQiava 
to 921 A. D., as only 157 years intervene between him and 
the accession of Anantavarman Cho(jagaAga. If this 
Gunarnava is the father of Devendravarman I, then he died 
approximately in the GaAga year 180. The initial year of 
the GaAga era, therefore, would fall in 741 a. d. This 
difference of 20 years can be neglected for the present 
when centuries are at stake in the calculation of the GaAga 

1 Ibid.. Vof IV. pp. 185^95. 
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era. The most recent contributioo to the subje^ is an 
elaborate article by Nr. G. Ramadas, b. a. It is based on a 
series of elaborate astronomical calculations and a number 
of assumptions* In the first place, the eclipses recorded 
have been sought between 624 and 961 a . o ., wherein Nr. 
Ramadas has sought to place the 127th 251st. 304th, 33l8t 
and 91st years of the Gaftga era. In the next place the 
writer makes certain untenable assumptions, 'The 
Kaluga ruled over by the GaAgas was quite different from 
the Kaluga of Asokan times. The KallAga of the GaAgas 
being connected with the Mountain Mahendra was quite 
different from that subdued by the Great Mauryan Emperor, 
which was not mentioned to have included the mountain.” ^ 
The next wrong assumption is based on paleography : 

"I have compared, letter to letter : 

(1) The Chicacole plates of Devendravarma, son of 
GuQfirpava, dated in 183rd year with the GaQe^agha4 plates 
of Dhruvasena I of Samvat 207 (Gupta era). 

^2) The Siddhanta plates of Devendravarma, son of 
GufSrpava, dated in 193th year with the Abhona plates of 
iSaAkaraga^a (Kalachud) Samvat 347. 

(3) The Purle plates of Indravarma, son of Daiyiar^ava 
dated in 193th year with the Podagu4a inscription of the son 
of king Bhavadatta, the characters of which are said to very 
closely resemble those of the Mandasor inscription of the 
Gupta King KumSragupta of the Malava year 493 ( a . d . 
437.38).2 

On these assumptions Nr. Ramadas calculates that the 

1 Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Rtstarch Socitfy, Vol, IXj 1925, 

p.404, 

2 Ibid^p.406. 



GaAga era was reckoned from the ^aka year 271 or 349'50 
A. D. According to him, the Achyutapuram plates of hdra- 
varman I issued in Chaitra c.s., 87 are dated 3rd March 
436 A. D., and the Parlaklmedi plates of Ihdravarman I 
Issued in MBgha g.s., 91 are dated 23rd January 441. 
Now, diere is no difference of opinion of the date of the 
Ganjam plates of the time ^afflftka of c.b. 300 Issued by 
MBdhavarBJa D of the ^ailodbhava family. None of the 
GaAga plates mentioned above are earlier In date than dlls 
grant which was issued in 619 a. d., and, therefore, the 
initial year of the Gahga era cannot lie in 349'50 a.d.’ 


1 OtiuPP. 598-415 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE EASTERN GASGAS. VAJRAHASTA TO ANASIGABHIMA 1. 

The confusion in the history and chronology of Orissa 
vanishes completely from the beginning of the 11th century 
A.D. when Vajrahasta of KaliAganagara assumed the title 
of TrUKalihg^Adhipafi and ascended the throne in ^aka 
960=Sunday 9th April 1038 a.d. The assumption of the 
new title by a GaAga king of KallAga proves that he 
acquired some sort of authority over the whole of ancient 
KaliAga, comprising its three ancient divisions : Utkala, 
KoAgoda and KaliAga. Utkala or Orissa had not been 
thoroughly conquered as yet and no inscription of this 
king has been discovered in modem Orissa. His earliest 
inscription is to be found on the Narasapatan plates of 
iSaka 967-1045 a.d. The plates were discovered in the 
Narasapatan faluqa of the Vizagapatam district. The grant 
was issued from Dantipura by Vajrahasta of the GaAga 
family, the son of MaharSja KamSrpava. Instead of 
beginning from Kamarijava I, as in the Vizagapatam plates 
of his grandson Anantavarman ChocjiagaAga, it begins 
here with Vajrahasta I. Vajrahasta is really the 5th king 
of that name in the dynasty founded by Kflmarnava I, the 
son of Virasiihha, though he is styled Vajrahasta HI by 
Prof. Sten Konow according to the genealogy given here. 
This Vajrahasta V will be styled Vajrahasta in this book, as 
no other king of this name ruled over Orissa after him. 
He was the son of Kfimfirpava by Vinaya Mahadm 
of the Vaidumba family of the Andhra country. He 
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is styled Parama-Mahe^ara, Parama-Bha((araka and 
Maharajadhirafa In addition to the title of Tri-KaliAg- 
adhipafi. The charter records the grant of the village 
of TampavS along with thirty-five others in the district 
(vishaya) of Gorasafia to Mttnaditya-Cho(ta and Vlra- 
Bhurisrava of the Vaidumba family of the K&^yapa 
gofra^ who had emigrated from Petfakallu, on Monday 
the 9th of the month of Mina (Chaifra) of the i$aka 
year 967. The grant contains the boundaries of the 
district of Gorasattfi. To the east was Vistirpa^ila, 
to the south-east Vinayaka-vafa, to the south the 
grant of TaAku-Bhattarika, to the south-west the hill 
of Andhlra-vepi^ to the west Kaficha^aia on the bank 
of the river Vaih^adhara, to the north-west Amrapathara 
and to the North Madhupa-pali, to the north-west Talafi- 
Jara-^ila. The charter was written by the Sandhivigrahm^ the 
Kayastha Dhavala and the grant was incised by Mepfo- 
juna.^ None of the localities mentioned in the charter can 
be identified except the river Vadisadhara. 

Another grant was issued by the same king in the $aka 
year 976-1054 a. d., in which he is called Anantavarman, 
a name assumed by many of his successors in addition 
to their real names. The plates on which this charter 
is to be found belong to the Raja Sahib of Mandasa in the 
Ganjam district. The actual donor was a feudatory chief, 
named Dharmakhedl, son of BhSmakhedi of the Kfidamba 
family, who was governing the district of PafichapStra. 
The Kfidambas were officers of the Eastern GaAgas and 
an Ugrakhedi is mentioned in the Parlakimedi plates of 


1 EpLlnd^VolXLpp. 147^53, 
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Va|rahasta.' Another Oharmakhedl is also mentioned 
in the Tekkali plates of Devendravarman II, son of Ra)endra> 
varman of the GaAga year 254. If the initial year of die 
GaAga era is taken to be 715 a. d. then the grant of G. s., 
254 was issued in 969 a.d. i.e., three generations earlier than 
Vajrahasta, son of KSmanjava. This Dharmakhedi, there- 
fore, appears to be an ancestor of Dharmakhedi of 1054 
A.D. The order was brought by the Rai}aka Vettikuratha. 
A SSmanfa named Nala-CheQ4fiIa is mentioned towards 
the end of the inscription and the learned South Indian 
Epigraphist proposes to identify him with a Chandella 
chieftain.^ The third inscription of Vajrahasta was dis- 
covered in Nadagam, a village In the Narasanna-pefa 
fatuqa of the Ganjam district. This inscription contains 
two very important dates. The charter itself was issued 
in 3aka 979, Sunday the 12th of the bright half of 
Phllguna-4th March 1058 a.d., but the inscription mentions 
that Vajrahasta ascended the throne in ^a 960 when 
the Sun was in Vrsha, the Noon in the Robin! Nakshafra, 
in the Dhanur-lagna, Sunday the 3rd of the bright half 
of the month (Jyaishtha), Sunday 3rd Nay 1038 a.d. This 
grant was issued from the ancient capital, Kali&ganagara 
and opens with the mention of 3iva Gokar^asvBmin on 
Mahendra mountain. The genealogy of Vajrahasta is 
traced from GuqamahSrgava. The only important 
historical information to be derived from it is that Vajra- 
hasta I, the father of Gup^smo I* united the kingdom of 
Kaluga by conquering the Eve different parts into which 

« aid., Vot. nip:- 222, 

1 Amaal Progriss R^rt of fha Assistant Atehasologieal SapsHn- 
tsndmt for Spignvtf, Soathsm Citels, for 191$. pp. 15, 158-59. 
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it had been divided. The charter records the grant of 
an extensive tract of land containing twelve villages, **which 
were separated from the district of Erada and constituted 
into a separate district, which was named the 
VelapQra vishaya after its chief village Velfipura.”^ The 
latest known date of Vajrahasta is to be found in the 
Madras Museum plates of iSaka 984-1061* a. d. by which 
the king granted the village of TSmaracheru with the 
hamlet of Chikhali in Varfihavartanl to five hundred 
BrShmapas on the occasion of a solar eclipse. The 
village of Tfimaracheru was previously granted to 
BrShmapas by the early GaAga kings Devendravarman 
and Indravarman.^ According to the late Professor 
Klelhom the eclipse took place on the 20th June 1061.^ 
KaliAganagara has been identified by some with 
Mukhalingam, and Nagara-kafakam, and by others with 
KaliAgapatanam. 

The origin of the Eastern GaAgas, specially of 
the branch to which Vajrahasta belonged, is given 
in Anantavarman Chocjagaftga’s grant of the iSaka 
year 1040-1118 a. d. KarnSrpava I, the second son of 
Vajrahasta I, gave over his own territory in Gaftgava4i to 
his father’s brother and set out to conquer the world with 
his brothers. He came to Mahendragiri and after having 
worshipped Gokarpasvamin obtained the crest of a bull 
and then defeated BalSditya, who had grown sick ;of 
war, and conquered the Kaliftga countries. According to 
the genealogies given in the inscriptions of the later kings 

t Ibid., Voi IV. pp. 183^95. 

2 Ant Voi Xm. 1884, pp. 273 s Ibid., pp. 119. 

3 Epi. Ind. V 0 LIX.PP. 94-98. • 
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Vajrahasta reigned for 30 or 33 years. As his coronation 
took place in 1038 a. d., he must have ruled till 1068 or 
1071 A. D. It is more probable that he ruled for 30 years 
only. 

He was succeeded by his son R&jarfija I, whom we 
know to have been reigning in 1075 a. d. An inscription 
discovered in the small village of Dirgh&sl, four miles to 
the north of KallAga-patam in the Ganjam district, records 
the erection of a mandava in front of the temple of Durga 
at DirgharS^ or DirghSsi in the iSaka year 997-1075 a. d., 
by a BrShmana chieftain named Ganapati in the service 
of king RajarSja of the Ga6ga dynasty. According to this 
inscription, Ganapati was a Prafiharin^ hereditary in the 
family, and he defeated the army of the Choja king, often 
defeated the king of VeAgi and destroyed the troops of 
the king of Utkala.' These references can be better under- 
stood by a reference to the Vizagapatam plates 
of Anantavarman ChodagaAga of the Saka year 1040. In 
this inscription Rsjarfija is said to have gained a great 
victory over the Choja king and then married his daughter 
Rajasundari. The Cholas are called Dramilas in this 
record. This Chola invasion is no doubt that of KulottuAga 
Chola I, one of whose Tamil inscriptions has been dis- 
covered in the temple of NfisiAiha-svamin at SlAihachalam 
near Waltair in the Vizagapatam district. This inscription 
is dated Saka 1021-1099 a. d., It mentions a minister 
(SaMhUvigrahin) named MadurHAitaka-Brahmamairayar.^ 
As both parties claim the victory, the result of the 

1 Ibid^pp,5W18. 

2 Annual Progress Report of the Assistant Superintendent for Elpigraphy 
for the year ending with 30th June, 1900, Madras, p, 10. 
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Northern campaign of KuIottuAga Cho]a I must be taken 
to be indecisive. Another factor in this war was the 
Eastern Chftlukya king VijaySditya of VeAgI, who according 
to the Vizagapatam plates had grown old and was about 
to lose his kingdom to the Cho|as. This is no doubt the 
Eastern Chftlukya king, Vijayfiditya VII, the younger brother 
of the Mahfir&)fidhir&ja Rsjarfija Vishpuvardhana of 
VeAgi, who ascended the throne in 1022 a. d., and was 
married to AmmaAgadevi, a daughter of the great Rsjendra 
Choja I of Tanjore. This king, Rfijarfija Vlshpuvardhana, 
ruled for 40 or 41 years, say upto 1063 a. d., and, therefore, 
his younger brother, Vijayaditya VII, who ruled at VeAgi 
for 15 years becomes the contemporary of his nephew 
KulottuAga Chola I of Tanjore and Rajaraja, son of 
Vajrahasta HI, of KaliAga. The Vizagapatam plates of l$aka 
1040 state that having rescued Vijayaditya VH from the 
Choja peril Rajaraja replaced him in the Western 
region. Rajaraja’s marriage with the Choja princess 
Rajasundarl has caused some difference of opinion among 
scholars. The late Nr. Monmohan Chakravarti was of 
the opinion that '^this Coja king was Vira Rajendra Deva 
I, sumamed Parake^arivarman (a. o., 1032—70) ; and 
thus CofagaAga became related to the great Coja king 
KulottuAga Coja I, as his sister’s son.”^ This is clearly 
inadmissible, as the Vizagapatam plates of the ^aka year 
1057 state clearly that Rajasundarl, the chief queen of 
Rajarfija, was the daughter of Rajendra Choja. The late 
Prof. Kielhom, therefore, identified this Rajendra Choja with 
Rajendra Choja 11, alias KulottuAga Choja I.^ Moreover, 

1 Journal of tht Asiatic Sociafy of Bangai, Vol, LXXII, 1905, p. 108, 

2 Epi. Ind„ Vol. Vni, App. I, p, 17, NoU 2. 
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KulotfuAga Cho]a I was not a son of Rsfendradeva 
Parakdarivarman, but of the Eastern ChBlukya Idng 
RljarBja from AmmaAgade^^, the daughter ofRV^ndra 
Cho{a I. He married MadhurBntald, a daughter of 
RBjendradeva.' This KulottuAga Chola I ruled at VeAgl 
before his accession as Chola king at Tanjore.^ The real 
object of his attack on his nephew, VljayBdltya Vll of 
VeAgl, was to add his ancestral possessions to the Chola 
empire. He married his daughter RBjasundarl to the 
Eastern GaAga king RB]arB)a after being defeated by the 
latter. 

RBjarBjal was succeeded by his son Anantavarman 
Cho4agaAga, bom of the Chola princes RB)asundari. 
Many inscriptions of this Idng have been discovered. 
The date of his accession, the iSaka year 998-1078 a. d., 
has been verified from many different inscriptions. He 
enjoyed a very long reign of 72 years according to his own 
inscription, but those of the successors assign 70 years to 
him. The Idng Is very well-known from three dated land- 
grants originally discovered in the Vizagapatam district 
and now preserved in the Central Government Museum 
at Madras. The earliest of them is dated ^aka 1003= 
Sunday, 4th April 1081 a.d. The date of the accession 
of the king is also given in this inscription : l^aka 999 
expired, Saturday 17th February =1078 a. d. The grant 
was issued from the ancient GaAga capital ofKallAga- 
nagara. The Inscription records the gift of the village of 
Cha]dva4a in the SamvB I'/sAaya to the god RBjarBie^vara 

‘ aiiLA}>p.n.p.33,No.J7. 

> Bl4,p.l8.No.S0 
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in the village of ReAgujeda.^ This inscription does not 
give any information of historical interest except that the 
king used the title of TrUKaUhgadhipafL The second 
grant gives the complete genealogy of the GaAgas from 
the moon to Anantavarman Cho(}agaAga. The historical 
information supplied by this inscription is very important. 
According to it one of the ancestors of the king built the 
city of Kolahalapura in the district or uishaya of GaAgavadi. 
It also records the migration of Kamarpava I from GaAga- 
vadi or Mysore to KaliAga, his worship of the god Gokarpe- 
^vara on Nahendra-giri and the defeat of a king named 
Baladitya, which resulted in the conquest of the KaliAga 
country. As regards Anantavarman ChodagaAga» it states 
that he **first replaced the fallen lord of Utkala in his 
kingdom in the Eastern region and then the waning lord of 
VcAgi in the Western region and propped up their failing 
fortunes.” The grant was issued in the J^aka year 
1040=1118 A. D., in favour of a personal attendant named 
Madhava. The name of the village granted was Tamarakhapdl 
of the Ssimv^ uishaya. The last line of the inscription contains 
the information that the king Anantavarman ChodagaAga 
considered himself to be ^decorated with the rank of 
entire sovereignty over the whole of Utkala.” This grant 
was issued from a town called Sindurapora and not from 
KaliAganagara.^ The third grant belongs to the Trustees 
of the temple of SaAgam in the Vizagapatam district. It 
was issued in the iSaka year:1057=1135 a. d., from the 
ancient GaAga capital of KaliAganagara. The object of this 
inscription is to record the grant of the village of 

1 Ind. Ant. VoL XVIIK pp. 161-65. 

2 Ibid., pp. 165-72. 
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Sumuda with its hamlet in the SammSga district in the 
KaliAga country to a person named ChodagaAga» son of 
one Perma^irSja, who is called a trusted agent.' The 
date of the accession of Anantavarman ChodagaAga is 
given but the very interesting historical references to be 
found in the grant of the ^aka year 1040 are omitted. 

Besides these three land grants, Anantavarman Choda- 
gaAga is known from a number of small stone inscriptions 
of which more than one hundred have been discovered in 
the temples at MukhaliAgam and several at ^rl-Kurmam. 
It is interesting to note that no inscriptions of this king 
have yet been discovered in the Puri, Cuttack and the 
Balasore districts of Northern Orissa. This perhaps proves 
that some local king was still ruling over Northern Orissa 
who had been reinstated by Anantavarman, as stated in 
his inscriptions. According to the inscriptions of his 
successors Anantavarman destroyed the fortified town of 
Aramya or Anamya and then defeated the king of MandSra. 
This Mandttra is called in the Ramacharifa Apara-MandSra^ 
to distinguish it from Nandlra in the Bhagalpur district 
of Bihar. It is called MadSran in the Ain-i-Akbari^ and 
MandSran in Bankim Chandra’s celebrated novel Durge§-- 
nandint. The place is now called Bhitargarh and lies eight 
miles to the west of ArSmbagh in the Hooghly district 
of Bengal. The king of MandSra is said to have been 
defeated on the banks of the Ganges, though that river 
now flows more than fifty miles from Bhitargarh. The 

1 Ibid..pp. 172^76, 

2 RTtmacharita, II. 5. i Memoirs of (he Asiatic Society of Bengai 
VoLIIlp. 56. 

5 Btochmann Jarett's Eng, Trans., Vof. II^ p. 14 1, 
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empire of Anantavarman Cho4agaAga now extended from 
the mouth of the Ganges in the north to the mouth of the 
Godavari in the south. The western boundary of this 
vast kingdom was not properly defined. His immediate 
neighbours on the west were the Kajachuris or Haihayas 
of Ratnapura. Anantavarman's relations with the Chedis 
were not amicable. In the Malhar inscriptions of Jajalladeva, 
Ratnadeva I is said to have defeated king Cho^agaAga' 
and this information is repeated in the Ratnapura inscrip-' 
tion of Pflthvldeva.^ According to a work of very doubt- 
ful antecedents, edited by MahamahopSdhyaya Dr. Hara 
Prasad ^astri, m.a., ph. d., c.i.e., the Vallafa-charifam 
by Ananda Bhafta, Vijayasena of Bengal was the friend of 
Anantavarman Cho4agaAga. 

The greatest monument of this king which has sur- 
vived up to our times is the temple of Jagannatha at Puri. 
According to Mr. Monmohan Chakravarti, the great temple, 
/. the Vimana or sanctum and the Jagamohana or the 
first mandapa were erected by Anantavarman Cho4agaAga 
towards the close of the 11th century a. d.’ There is 
no doubt about the fact that the Nafya^dld now called 
the Ndf-mandir^ and the Bhogamandapa were erected 
at a much later date. The long range of votive 
inscriptions and pilgrim’s records at Mukhallftgam 
testify to the prosperity of the metropolitan district 
of the kingdom of Cho4agaAga during his reign. 
Bhasvaft, a work on astronomy, was composed in the 

* Epi, Ind., VoL I, pp. 40-45. 

2 Ibid., pp. 47-49. 

3 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal/ old series. Vol. LX VII. 1898. 
pp. 528-31. 
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;§aka year 1021=1099 a. o.» by one l^atSnanda, son of 
^aAkara, an inhabitant of Puri. Traces of Cho4agaAga*s 
name may still be found in *'ChuraAgas9hi, a quarter in 
Puri town ; in ChuraAga-pokhri, a tank about six miles 
S. W., of Cuttack town ; in SaraAga-garh, a fort, the 
remains of which are still visible on the Madras Trunk 
Road close to Barang Railway Station ; and in the temple 
of GaAge^vara, town JSjapura, District Cuttack/* ^ 

The names of many queens of Anantavarman Cho^a* 
gaAga have been found in the inscriptions ; Kasturikfi- 
modini, Indirfl and ChandralekhS are mentioned in the 
copper plate grants of his descendants, Somala-Afa^jrfm, 
Lakshmtdevt and '^xit\iv\--Mahddevt are mentioned in the 
votive inscriptions. The names of two other queens have 
become illegible in the MukhaliAgam inscriptions. Four of 
his sons reigned after him. Their names are KSmarpava, 
Rsghava, Rajarfija II and AniyaAkabhima or AnaAgabhima. 
Another son, named Umavallabha, is also mentioned in a 
votive inscription. Anantavarman ChodagaAga had a 
younger brother whose name is not known to us, but his 
wife made some gifts at MukhaliAgam. Anantavarman 
ChodagaAga was succeeded by his son KamSrnava from 
the queen Kasturikamodini. There is some differences of 
opinion amongst scholars regarding the date of the acces-^ 
Sion of Kamar^ava. The late Dr. F. Kielhorn^ was of the 
opinion that the accession of Kamarpava took place 
in 1142 A.D. He places the accession of Anantavarman 
ChodagaAga in 1078 and regards 70 years as the total period 

• Journal of fht Aslafic Soclify of Bengal, Old Series, Vol, LXXU, 
tm,pp. U0.lt. 

J Ept. InJ., Vol. Vlll. App. l,p. 17, 
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of his reign. This would place the death of Anantavarman 
Chocjagaftga in 1148 a.d. Kfimfirpava was anointed in the 
^aka year 1064=1142 a. d., but Anantavarman ChocJagaAga 
was alive and ruling in 3aka 1069 according to a votive 
record from MukhaliAgam. Therefore, the coronation or 
anointment of KSmarnava does not mean his actual 
accession to the throne.^ Our difficulties with regard to 
GaAga chronology begins from this date. The next four 
kings are known from the inscriptions of their distant 
successors and these inscriptions mention that such and 
such ruled for 10 years or 13 years as the case may be. 
Kamart^ava is said to have ruled for 10 years. We do not 
know from what date these 10 years are to be counted. 
Anantavarman Cho^agaAga was alive in Saka 1069= 
1148 A. D. This would mean that Kamarnava ruled till 1158. 
His latest known date is Saka 1077, which corresponded to 
the 10th year of the reign of the king. This brings us to 
1155 A. D. We do not know whether the dates given in 
the votive inscription are regnal years or Ahka years. If 
they are Afika years, then the 10th Ahka is the 8th year as 
the first and sixth Ahkas are not counted, and the 12th 
Ahka would fall in 1157-58 a. d. The coronation of 
Kamarpava took place when his father was very old and 
unable to govern the kingdom. This was actually suggest- 
ed by the late Mr. Chakravarti. The sons of Anantavar- 
man Cho^agaAga were very probably old men when they 
succeeded to the throne. Kamarpava died very probably 
in the Saka year 1078=1156 a. d., and was succeeded by 
his step-brother Raghava. Kamarpava is also called 

< Journal of fht Asiatic Socisfy of Bangui, OU Sarlas, Vol, LXXU, 
1903, part I. .p. m. 
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Ananfavarman in the votive inscriptions. In one or two 
cases only he is called Anantavarman Madhu-Kam&rpava 
to distinguish him from his father. In one inscription at 
NukhaliAgam he is called Jafe^varadeva. Like those of 
his father his inscriptions have been found at iSr! Kurmam 
and MukhaliAgam only. 

Rfighava, the younger brother and successor of 
Kdm9ri][ava, is not known from any inscriptions. His date 
has been fixed from the calculations of the dates of his 
successor Rajaraja 11. As the latter ascended the throne 
in ^aka 1092, the accession of his predecessor Raghava 
falls in iSaka 1078=1156 a.d., because the latter ruled for 
15 years according to the copper plates discovered at Puri 
and Kenduapatna. Raghava’s mother Indiradevi was a 
princess of the RavUkula or the Surya-vaih^a. Most pro- 
bably both Kamarpava and Raghava died childless and 
therefore a third son of Anantavarman ChodagaAga named 
Rajaraja obtained the throne in the Saka year 1092=1170 
A. D. The earliest known date of this king is ^aka 1095= 
1171 A. D., which was his third Ahka. His latest known 
date is the iSaka year 1110=1188 a.d. From the calculations 
of the dates of the next king it has been determined that 
his last year was jSaka 1112=1190 a.d. The Puri and 
Kenduapatna plates credit him with a reign of 25 years, 
but this must be an Ahka figure, because RSjarilja’s 
successor, AnaAgabhima II, was actually on the throne in 
1190 A. D. Rajaraja 11, was the son of Anantavarman 
Cho4agaAga by queen Chandralekha. He married Surama, 
the sister of Svapnelvaradeva, who erected the 
Mcghe^vara temple at Bhuvane^vara.^ In his old age he 

1 Ibid., VoL LXVI, 1897, part, I pp. W24. 
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handed over the kingdom fo his younger brother AnaAga- 
bhima H. The inscriptions of Rajaraja II also are to be 
found only at MukhaliAgam. The last year of the reign 
of Rajaraja II has been calculated from the inscriptions of 
AnaAgabhima II» who ascended the throne in 1190 a . d . 

AnaAgabhima or AniyaAkabhima II was the last of the 
sons of Anantavarman ChocJagaAga to ascend the throne. 
Like his elder brothers Kamarnava, Raghava and Rajaraja II, 
he is not called Anantavarman in votive inscriptions* 
He must have been very old when he came to the throne. 
The Puri and Kenduaptana plates assign 10 years to him, 
which, if they are Ahka years, would be equivalent to 
8 years, and from inscriptions of his son, Rajaraja III, we 
know that the last year of his reign was iSaka 1120=1198 a . o . 
which would thus make his reign to be 9 years. 
He was the only son of Anantavarman ChodagaAga who 
was succeeded on the throne by his own son. During the 
reign of AnaAgabhima II, Svapne^varadeva, the brother-in- 
law of Rajaraja II, erected the beautiful temple of 
Neghe^vara at Bhuvane^vara.^ His Brahma^a minister 
Govinda, erected a temple at Chafe^vara subsequently. 
AnaAgabhima died in 1198 and was succeeded by his son 
Rajaraja HI. 

With the accession of Rajaraja III a new era begins in 
Orissan history. During the last six or seven years of the 
reign of AnaAgabhima 11 the map of India had been 
completely changed by the fall of the great Rajput kingdoms 
of Northern India. P|*ithvlraja II, the Chahamana king 
of Delhi and Ajmer, had fallen after the second battle of 
Tarain in 1192. The proud Jayachchandra had fallen on 

1 Epi. Ind., Vol. VI pp. m-205. 
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the field of Chandawar in 1194. The Musalmans had 
advanced as far as Chunar and Naner near Pafna at the 
time of the death of Anaiigabhima 11. The fall of the 
great Buddhist University at NslandS was imminent. 
The conquest of Western Bengal, which was to open the 
road to Orissa to the Musalmans, was to follow next year. 
We find that the kings of the Eastern Gaftga dynasty of 
Orissa were as unmindful of the impending catastrophe 
as the ChahamSnas, the G9ha4avalas, the Chandelas, the 
Palas and the Senas. Concerted action against the 
foreign invader or against the iconoclast, who was 
menacing the sacred Hindu religion, did not seem to have 
entered into the conception of Hindu kings and statesmen 
of Northern India in the 12th century. The grandsons of 
AnaAgabhima 11 revived and met Nusalman aggression 
with equal vehemence, but for the time being RajarSja III 
was completely paralysed by the first Nusalman raids into 
Northern Orissa on account of the supineness of his father 
and grandfather. 



Appendix 


A number of inscriptions of Anantavarman ChoijlagaAga 
have been discovered during recent years but none of 
them seem to have been published in any recognised 
journal on Indology. Recently some of them have been 
published in a list of kings in connection with the title 
Tri-Kalifigadhipafi by Mr. G. Ramadas, B.A., m.r.a.s, : 

1. The Chikali plates of the same king, Anantavar- 
man ChodagaAga of the ^aka year 982=1060 a. d., published 
in the Telegu journal Bharafhit vol. H, part 2. 

n. The Boddapadu plates of the same king of the 
iSaka year 982=1060 a. d. published in the Telegu journal 
Bharathi, vol. Ill, part 5. 

HI. The Kor^i plates of the same king ofthe^aka 
year 1034=1112 a. d., published in the Telegu journal 
Bharafhi, vol. II, part II.* 

These inscriptions are very important, as those dated 
1060 a. d. must have been issued by Anantavarman 
ChodagaAga before he conquered Utkala or Northern 
Orissa and in the lifetime of his father RajarSja I, because 
his own coronation took place in 1078 a. d. and his father 
was alive in 1075 a. d.^ 


• Journal of f Ha Bihar & Orissa Dasaarch Soclafy, Vol, XIV, p, 542. 
J Epi. Vol. Vlll, app. II, Ttttli No. 22. 
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CHAPTER XVn 

THE EASTERN GAliGAS-RSjARAJA III TO NARASIMHA I 

Rsjaraja m was the only grandson of Anantavarman 
Cho4agaAga to succeed to the throne of Orissa. He was 
the son of AnaAgabhima 11 by his queen Bsghalladevl. 
This King is known to us from one inscription only, at 
iSd-Kurmam, but he is mentioned in the inscriptions of his 
descendants, Narasiihha D, Bhanudeva 11 and Narasiihha 
IV. During his reign the Musalmans of Bengal invaded 
Orissa for the first time. This was the beginning of the 
raids which continued to devastate Orissa till her final 
conquest by the Musalmans in 1568. According to the 
Jabaqaf-i-Na§iTU Ikhtiyaruddin Muhammad bin Bakhtyar 
Khalji, the conqueror of Magadha and Northern Bengal, 
despatched an army towards Lakhanor and Jajnagar on 
the eve of his departure on the ill-fated expedition to 
Assam. The first raid into Orissa was commanded by two 
brothers named Muhammad-i-Sheran and Ahmad-i- 
Sheran. It was directed against Lakhanor and Jajnagar. 
There are reasons to believe that Lakhanor was situated 
somewhere near the ancient town of Nagar in the Birbhum 
district of Bengal and Jajnagar is Jajallanagar in 
Chhattisga^h. The majority of Musalman writers of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries mention Jajnagar when 
they intend to refer to Orissa. In the case of the first 
Musalman raid into Orissa, the route mentioned shows 
that Mul^ammad and A^mad came to Orissa by the old 
pilgrim road from Northern India. The result of this 
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expedition has not been recorded but it is stated that 
when these two brothers received intimation of the great 
disaster that had befallen the Musalman army in Assam 
and the leader of Musalman freebooters in Bengal, they 
hastened back to their headquarters at DevkotJ This 
invasion took place immediately before the death of 
Muhammad bin Bakhtyfir Khalji in a. h., 602==June or July 
1205 A. D. As RSjaraja III had come to the throne in 1198, 
thelfirst Musalman invasion took place in his 10th Ahka of 
8th year. He ruled till 1211 a. d., and was succeeded by 
his son AnaAgabhima HI. Rsjaraja IK is mentioned in the 
Chafei^vara inscription of his son as Rajendra. He married 
Mankupdadevi of the Chalukya family, probably of the 
Eastern Chalukya family of VeAgi. 

With the accession of AnaAgabhima HI the Hindu 
Kings of Orissa lost their lethargy. The terror inspired 
by the first Musalman invasion appears to have worn off 
and, with the fall of the Hindu Kingdoms of North-eastern 
India, the Kings of Orissa seem to have realised their 
difficulties in being brought face to face with the barbarous 
Musalman customs of warfare. In these wars there was 
no open declaration of hostilities or amenities, such as 
those which existed among belligerent Hindu States. The 
early Musalman raiders were mere plunderers who destroyed 
life and property ruthlessly without any justification 
and who thought that any damage inflicted on, or 
destruction of the lives and property of, non-Musalmans was 
a sure road to glory. The long reign of AnaAgabhima HI 
(1211-38) coincided with the period of struggle between 
the early Sultans of Delhi and the Musalman Amirs of 
1 XabagSM’-Nd^lrf, Eng. Trans.j pp. 575-74. 
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Bengal for supremacy in North-eastern India. After the 
death of Muhammad bin BakhtySr Khaiji, Bengal remained 
independant under the Turks till the rise of the Emperor 
Shamsuddin Iltutmish of Delhi. The reign of AnaAgabhima HI 
coincided to a very great extent with that of Malik 
HasSmuddin Iw9z, afterwards the Sultan Ghiya^suddin 
Iwaz Shsh. His fall in 1226 brought Western and Northern 
Bengal within the limits of the Musalman Empire of Delhi. 
During the last years of the reign of AnaAgabhima ID, 
Dtutmish's son, Prince N9§iruddin Mahmud, 
and the Governors *Alfiuddin J5ni, Saifuddin Ibak-i- 
Yagantat and Izzuddin Tughral TughSn Khan were his 
contemporaries. The second war with the Musalmans of 
Bengal took place sometime between a. h. 608 and 622* 
Mr. Chakravarti was inclined to place the war immediately 
after his accession, /. 1212 a. d. According to the 

Jabaqat4-Na§irit Ghiyasuddin Iwaz Shah had made the 
countries of Eastern Bengal (Banga), Assam (Kamrup), 
Tirhut and Orissa tributary to him. Ghiyasuddin Iwaz 
became independant in Bengal by putting down the 
principal leaders of the Musalman freebooters in 608 a.h., 
and he was defeated and killed in a. h., 624=1226 a. d. 
Therefore, his war with AnaAgabhima III must have 
taken place between 1212 and 1222 a. d. There is no 
truth in the statement of the TabagaN-^Na^irt that Iwaz 
had made the GaAga king tributary to him,^ because both 
sides claim the victory, AnaAgabhima EDI is credited with 
a victory over the Musalmans in his great Chate4vara 
inscription ; “What more shall I speak of his heroism ? 
He alone fought against the Muhammedan King, and 
1 Jbid^pp, series. 
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applying arrows to his bow, killed many skilful warriors. 
Even the gods would assemble in the sky to obtain the 
pleasure of seeing him with their sleepless and fixed eyes.”' 
The defeat of the Musalmans by Anaftgabhima HI is also 
referred to in the Bhubanei^var inscription of the time of 
Narasiihha D, now in the Royal Asiatic Society, of the 
^aka 1200.2 Evidently, GhiySsuddin IwSz invaded Orissa 
and was repulsed. 

AnaAgabhima III also fought with the Southern Haihayas 
or Kalachurls of Ratnapura. These Chiefs are mentioned 
as Kings of Tummana, a place which still exists under the 
same name in the Bilaspur district. The ruins of TummSna 
have been visited and described by Mr. Hiralal.’ The 
Kings of Tummana, who were contemporaries of AnaAga- 
bhima HI, are not known from the contemporary inscription, 
but they ruled over Bilaspur and Raipur till the Naratha 
conquest of the country in the middle of the 18th century. 
According to the inscriptions of Narasiihha 11 and 
Narasiihha IV, AnaAgabhima III ruled for 33 or 34 years. 
These have been correctly taken by Mr. Chakravarti to be 
A^ka years ; therefore, the 33rd year was really the 27th 
year of the reign of the King. AnaAgabhima HI is the 
first King of the dynasty whose inscriptions have been 
discovered in Northern Orissa. At least three inscriptions 
of this King have been discovered on the walls flanking 
the door of the Jagamohana of the temple of Kjittivasa or 


1 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Old Series, Vol, LXVII, 
1898, part L pp. 522, 326, 

2 EpiJnd,, Vol. XIII, p. 151. 

3 Ind. Ant, Vol. m 1924. 
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LiAgarSja leading fo the Ma(ya-^mandira^^ af Bhubanc^var 
in the Puri district. The first of these three inscriptions 
mentions the 4th year after the abhi^hekot the second is 
dated &aka 1145, Dhanu Kfi 1, Bhaumavdte=%\ January 
1224 A. D., while the third inscription also contains a date 
which has not been properly read as yet. 

The only other important record of the time of AnaAga- 
bhima HI is the great Chafe^vara inscription. It consists of 
25 lines of writing on a slab of stone attached to the temple 
of Chate^vara in the village of Krishnapur, parganah 
Padmapur, of the Cuttack district. The inscription is 
not dated and records the erection of a temple of 
Siva by one Govinda, a brahmapa of the Vatsa 
gofra. According to this inscription either Govinda or 
AnaAgabhima HI erected several pleasure-houses at 
Puru§hottama or Puri and performed the golden Tula- 
puru§ha ceremony at that place. He also constructed many 
roads and excavated tanks.^ According to Mr. Chakra- 
varti the temple of Chafe^vara was erected in circa, ^aka 
1142-1220 A.D. The same authority would ascribe a small 
gold coin with the letters **Ana** to AnaAgabhima HI instead 
of Anantavarman Cho^agaAga,’ AnaAgabhima IE died in 
1238 A. D., and was succeeded by his son, NarasiAiha I, the 
second great king of the GaAga dynasty. 

1 These important inscriptions were covered with plaster by the 
local priests sometime after 1906. This plaster was removed at my 
request in 1926 and the inscriptions were copied in that year for 
Prof. A. Banerji-^Sstr! of the Patna Colle]{e. 

2 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengai Old Series^ Vol, LXVII, 
1898. part t.pp. 317-27. 

3 Ibid.. Vol, LXXII. 1903. part 1. p, 118 1 Vol. LXVI. 1897. part 1. 
pp. 144^45, pi. VI. 
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Naraslihha I was the son of AnaAgabhima III by his 
wife Kasturadevi. He occupied the throne of Orissa in 
very difficult times. Bengal was being convulsed by the 
attempts of the rebel Musalman Smirs of Bengal to throw 
off the yoke of Delhi. The strong hand of Shamsuddin 
Dtutmish had been removed by death in 1233. At that 
time Tzzuddln Tughral TughSn KhSn was the governor of 
the Musalman districts of Bengal and he remained so till 
1244. During the long war of succession throughout the 
reigns of Sultfin Ruknuddin Firoz Shfih, SultfinS Razziyat, 
Sultans Mui’zzuddin Bahram and ’Alauddin Nasa’ud 
Shah, he remained undisturbed in the North-eastern 
frontier of the Musalman Kingdom of Northern India. A 
war with Orissa in a. h., 641=1243 a. d., ruined him. In 
that year, according to Musalman historians, *The Rae 
of Jajnagar commenced molesting the Lakhanawati 
territory.” It is quite probable that NarasiAiha 1 of Orissa 
took advantage of the stupid indolence of the Musalman 
officers in Bengal and advanced towards Gau(J. At that 
time Southern Bengal with its capital SaptagrSma or 
Sfitgaon, near Hooghly, was still independent under the 
Hindus. The Musalmans could not conquer if till 1298 a.d.* 
Even Navadvipa or Nadia was not included within the 
Musalman dominions at this time. It was conquered by 
Sultan Mughi^uddln Yuzbak of Bengal in a. h., 653=1255 a.d. 
We do not know to whom Southern and Central 
Bengal belonged. Probably the Sena Kings of Eastern 
Bengal claimed these territories, but in any case an 
invasion from Orissa against the common enemy of all 

1 Journal and Procudlngs of ffu Aalafic Soctafy of Bengal, Now 
Sorias. Vol. V. 1909. p. 240. 
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Hindus must have been welcomed by them. Moreover, an 
invasion of Hindu territories in Southern and Central 
Bengal would not have affected the Musalman nobles and 
officers of Western Bengal. Narasiihha I must have 
advanced too close to the Musalman headquarters at 
Gau4 or Lakshmai(^Svati to be neglected. Malik ’Izzuddin 
moved with his army to Katasin, the frontier outpost of 
Musalman Bengal, and an engagement ensued, in which, 
after some advantage, the Musalman army was completely 
defeated. A very large number of Musalman troops 
were killed and ’Izzuddin saved himself by flight. From 
Gau4 the vanquished governor sent an appeal for help to 
Sultan 'Alauddin Masa*ud Shah at Delhi, and Qamruddin 
Tamur Khan, the Governor of Oudh, was ordered to march 
to the assistance of Izzuddin Tughral Tughan Khan. In the 
succeeding year Narasiihha I invaded Musalman territories 
once more and advanced right up to the capital, Gaud or 
Lakshmanavati. *Izzuddin Tughral was not sufficiently 
careful and, therefore, Lakhanor, the Musalman head- 
quarters in Radha or Rarh, a place in the Birbhum district, 
was captured by the Hindus and sacked. Fakhr-ul-mulk 
Karimuddin Laghrl, the commandant of the place, was 
killed. The army of Narasidiha 1 surrounded the Musalman 
headquarters at GauiJ. In the meanwhile, Qamruddin Tamur 
Khan had reached the neighbourhood of that city, but such 
was the degeneration of the Musalman nobles of Northern 
India that, with the headquarters surrounded by Hindu troops, 
Izzuddin Tughral Tughan and Qamruddin Tamur began to 
quarrel among themselves. Tzzuddin was surprised by 
Qamruddin Tamur Khan and forced to resign the governor- 
ship of Musalman Bengal. This expedition of Narasiihha 1 
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is referred to in detail in the inscriptions of Narasiihha 11 
and Narasiihha IV. 

**The white river GaAga blackened for a great distance 
by the collyrium washed away by tears from the eyes of the 
weeping Yavanls of RacJhS and Varendra, and rendered 
waveless, as if by this astonishing achievement, was now 
transformed by that monarch (/. Narasiihha I) into the 
blackwatered Yamuna.”^ 

According to Minhajuddin, the Hindu army retired in 
confusion after the appearance of Qamruddin Tamur Khan. 
This statement bears on its face the stamp of untruth. No 
victory is recorded for the Musalman army and not a 
word of praise is bestowed on the Governor showing that 
the Hindu army of Orissa plundered the Musalman districts 
thoroughly and then retired to their own country on the 
approach of the monsoon. Qamruddin Tamur Khan is 
said to have remained in a state of rebellion for two years 
till his death. 

The next stage in the Musalman wars is reached in the 
reign of Yuzbak. Malik Ikhtiyaruddln Yuzbak was a slave 
of Iltutmish. Bilbun placed him in charge of Kanauj, 
whence he was transferred to Gau4 or Musalman Bengal. 
Very soon hostilities began between him and Narasihiha 
I. Ikhtiyaruddln Yuzbak was appointed Governor of 
Musalman Bengal in 1246 and the war may have taken 
place in 1247. It is stated in the Jabaq^-i-NA§iti 
that the commander of the army of Orissa was the son* 
in*law of Narasiihha I, a person named Sabanfar^ 
evidently a corruption of Samanfa Raya and that the same 

1 Journal of fht Aslafic Socitfy of Bengal, Old Series, Vol, LEV, 
1896, parf.lp. 252, 
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person had commanded the Hindu army which had 
driven Izzuddin Tughral Tugh3n KhSn to seek shelter in 
Gau4« The Nusalman history states that this commander 
had been defeated by Izzuddln and again by Ikhtiyftruddln 
VOzbak. But in the third battle Yuzbak was defeated and 
lost a white elephant which was considered very valuable. 
After this defeat he was compelled to seek aid from Delhi 
and invaded Orissa once more. He is said to have 
advanced as far as Armardan and compelled the King to 
evacuate this, his capital. The name of this place has 
been read by Major Raverty as Umardan or Armardan.' 
It appears to be the same place as that in memory of the 
conquest of which a silver coin was struck by Yuzbak from 
the mint of Lakhnauti in a. h. 653=1255 a. d. The legend 
on the margin of the reverse was read as ^'Struck at 
Lakhnauti as tribute of Arzbadan and Nudlya in the 
month of Rama; 2 fin of the year six hundred and fifty- 
three.”^ In a previous paper the present writer had 
proposed to identify this Arz-badan with Gar-bardan or 
Bardhan Kot in Northern Bengal,^ but it seems more 
probable that this Arzbadan is the same as the Umurdan 
and Armardan of the TabagaN^Na§iru There is no doubt 
about the fact that no such place was the capital of 
Orissa in the 13th century. Yuzbak may have captured 
an important fort and with it some members of the 
royal family. The date of the coin makes it possible: 

' Jabagdf-i^Nd^itit Eng, 7rans» p, 765, note 4, 

* Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Voi II, 
p, 146, no, 6, 

5 Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of iBengal, New Series, 
Vol, IX, 1913, p, 288, 
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fo state that Yazbak’s last campaign in Orissa took place 
either in 1255 or shortly before that date. With his death 
in Assam in 1257 Musalman aggression in Orissa ceased. 

Narasiifaha I will be remembered by posterity as the 
builder of the great temple of the Sun-God at Ko^akopa 
or KopSrka near Gop in the Puri district. This fact is 
mentioned in the land-grants of all the successors of 
Naraslihha I. According to an inscription at Sri-Kurmam, 
Rfijar^ja of the Eastern ChSlukya family was a minister of 
Narasiihha I.^ According to another inscription at the 
same place, a person named Sfihasa-malla made a grant 
at this temple during the reign of Narasiihha I in 1251 a. d. 
According to the Bhubane^var inscription, now in the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Narasiihha*s brother-in-law, the 
Haihaya Prince Paramardin, fell fighting the battles of the 
King. Paramardin had married Chandrika, a daughter 
of AnaAgabhima II. This Chandrika built a temple of 
Vishpu at Bhubane^var in!the ^aka year 1200=1278 a. d., 
during the reign of her brother's grandson, NarasiAha II.^ 
A work on Alahkara called Ekavalt was composed in the 
reign of NarasiAha I by a person named Vidyadhara in 
which NarasiAha is called ‘The master of the kingdom 
of Yavanas, i, ^., Musalmans (Yavan’^avant-valiabha). 
NarasiAha I is also said to have defeated the Haimrat 6,, 
the Musalman Amirs of Bengal. The wars with the 
Musalman in Bengal are distinctly referred to as '^Vafiga- 
sahgara-smanr along with the white waves of the Ganges, 
'^Gahga- Tarabga-dhavalanV* 

The period of the reign of NarasiAha I is the most 

1 . EpHnd.,Vol,V.pp.35->54. 

2 Ibid,, VoLXIILpp. 150-55. 
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Jlorious in the annals of the Eastern GaAga dynasty. By 
taking the offensive against the Nusalmans of Bengd 
Narasiihha I adopted the only policy that was likely to 
be successful against the Musalmans of Northern India. 
His campaign instilled a wholesome respect for the Hindus 
of Orissa in the minds of the Governors of Musalman 
Bengal. An exceptionally active Governor like Yuzbak 
may have launched campaign after campaign against 
Narasiihha I, but the general effect of a forward policy on 
a Hindu State was magical in the 13th century. Till Bengal 
obtained autonomy under the descendants of Bilbun, 
Orissa practically remained unmolested ; not only so, the 
Southern districts of Western Bengal such as Midnapur, 
Howrah, and Hooghly became a part of the Kingdom of 
Orissa. 

With the death of Narasiihha I, we come to the end of 
the age of the great temple'^builders in Orissa. The 
conqueror of Northern Orissa, Anantavarman ChodagaAga, 
had begun, if not completed, the great temple of JagannSth 
at Purushottama or Puri. According to tradition, which 
is not always reliable, the temple was finished by AnaAga* 
bhima 1. Those who have seen the great temple at Puri 
and its first Mandapa called the Jagamohana in Orissa, 
before its exterior was covered with modem sand-plaster 
and whitewash, may remember its graceful outline and the 
beautiful carvings on the surface. It is certain that the 
Ndfyamandira and the Bhoga-^magdapa are later additions. 
This can be proved independently of the very doubtful 
testimony of the MdddlH PdfijL The great temple of the 
Sun-God at KoQSrka consists of a sanctum (Vimana) and 
one Man^tf;?a called iht Jagamohana, showing that the two 



ion of the Frieze with door-way, consisting of round arch s 
by Indo-Persepolifan pilasters— lo\^er storey- ruined 
Rani Nur Gumpha— lldayglri, Puri District 
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\ 2 Xtr Man4apas had not come into vogue in Orissa till 
1264 A. 0* When the present writer was engaged in the 
repairs of the temple of Kfittivasa or Liftgar&)a at 
Bhubanelvar, he found that the Vimana and the Jaga- 
mohana were built at the same time but the Mafyamandira 
was added at a much later date. When the htdtyamandira 
was added, it destroyed the great beauty of a Chaifya- 
window in the centre of the facade of the Jagamohana 
against which the Mafyamandira was built. Similarly in 
the case of the little temple of Parvati in the same 
compound at Bhubane^var, the Mafyamandira and 
Bhogamandapa are later additions. Therefore, originally 
the North-Eastern type of mediaeval temples were of the 
same plan as the North-Western, consisting of a Garbhagriha 
and a Man(fapa, The incline of the comers of the sides 
of the ^ikhara decreased in the 11th century, as proved 
by a comparison of the spire of the temple of Jagannatha 
with that of the Brahme^vara or the Liftgaraja temples at 
Bhubane^var. The activity in temple-building was not 
confined to the kings of this period only. The Bhubane4var 
inscription of Svapne^varadeva and other minor records 
prove that the majority of madiaeval temples of Orissa were 
built during the period extending from the reign of Ananta- 
varman Cho4agaftga to that of Narasiihha I. A decline set 
in after the death of Narasiihha I, which iasted till the 
overthrow of the dynasty in the early years of the fifteenth 
century. 



CHAPTER XVin 


THE FALL OF THE EASTERN GASIGAS-BHANUDEVA 1 TO 
NARASIMHA IV. 

NaraslAha I died in the Saka year 1186=1264 a. d. He 
was succeeded by his son Bhanudeva I, bom of his queen 
SitadevI* The dates of the reign of this king have been 
calculated from the details given in the Kenduapatna plates 
of his son Narasiifaha 11. He is said to have ruled for 
18 Afikas or 15 years. According to the statements in 
the copper plates of his successors, King Bhanudeva gave 
one hundred pieces of land with houses and gardens to 
Srofriya Brahmapas. He married Jakalladevi of the Chalukya 
family and was succeeded by his son Narasiihha II. 

According to the Narahari-yafi-sfotrat Narasiihha II 
was an infant when his father died and the famous 
Vaishpava scholar Narahari-flrtha ruled as his regent for 
12 years. Narahari was a disciple of the famous Ananda- 
tirtha, the founder of the Dvaita or Msdhva school of 
philosophy. According to the Narahari-yafi-sfotra which 
forms a portion of the Sfofra-^mahodadhi^, Narahari*s real 
name was either Rama-^astri or Sama-^astri. After his 
initiation by the great Madhva teacher Ananda-tirtha, he 
was renamed NaraharHirtha. According to the orders of 
his Gurut he came to the capital of the Gajapati King to 
become a ruler. Narahari preferred to be an ascetic, but 
his Guru said, ‘‘You must go to the country of KaliAga 

^ Nira^a^sdgara Press, Bombay, 1897, part 1. 
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and obtain for me the images of RSma and Sit8 which I 
want to worship/* When NarasiAha II had attained 
majority, Narahari-tirtha begged of him the images as a 
present and compensation for services rendered, from the 
royal treasury. Narahari obtained the images and took 
them to his Guru who worshipped them for eighty days 
and then made them over to his disciple Padman9bha- 
tirtha, who gave them to Narahari-tirtha after six years. 
Narahari carried the images about for some time and then 
gave them to Msdhava-tirtha, another disciple of Xnanda- 
tirtha. The statements in these Madhva or Dvaita chroni- 
cles agree with certain inscriptions in the Kurme^vara 
temple at l^ri-Kurmam in Chikakole Taluga of the Ganjam 
district. The first of these Inscriptions records that in the 
Saka year 1203 Narahari-tirtha built a temple of Yogananda- 
NrislAha at ^ri-Kurmam. According to this inscription, 
Narahari-tirtha had protected the people of KaliAga and 
defended ^rl-Kurmam from an attack of the wild ^abaras. 
The temple of Yogananda-NrisiAha was dedicated on 
Saturday, the 29th March, 1281. There are five other 
inscriptions at Sri-Kurmam recording gifts by Narahari- 
tirtha. The earliest of these is in the temple of Kurme^vara 
at ^li-Kurmam and dated Friday, the 19th September, 1264, 
the year of the death of NarasiAha 1. The second of 
them was discovered in the temple of Lakshmi-NarasiAha- 
Svamin temple at SiAhachalam near Waltair and is dated 
Sunday, the 20th January, 1292. The third is also to be 
found at the same place and is dated Saturday, the 
26tb July, 1292. The fourth inscription is in the temple 
of Kurme^vara at Sri-Kurmam and is dated, Thursday the 
21st May, 1293. The last inscription also comes from the 
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same place and is dated Sunday, the 3rd January, 1294.^ 
The biggest inscription of Narahari-tirtha, which records 
the dedication of the temple of Yogananda-Nrisiifaha, 
appears to have been inscribed when the great teacher 
was still the Governor of KallAga, but this would go 
against the statements of the Msdhva chronicles that 
Narahari-tirtha was Governor of KaliAga and the regent 
of the Gajapati King, Narasiihha 11^ for 12 years only from 
1278 to 1290. The remaining inscriptions show that 
Narahari-tirtha was in a position to make grants till the 
beginning of 1294. According to the calculations of the 
late Rao Bahadur H. Krishna SSstri, Narahari-ttrtha 
became the pontiff of the Nsdhva sect in 1324 or eighteen 
years after the death of his ward Narasiihha II and he 
himself died in 1333 a. d.^ 

A very large number of inscriptions of Narasiihba 11 
have come to light. The majority of them come from 
^d-Kurmam and the last known date of this king is the 
Saka year 1227=1305 a. d. The inscriptions assign to him a 
reign of 34 Alikas L e,, 28 years. Therefore, Narasiihha 11 
must have died in 1306 a. d. 

Prachyavidyamaharnapa-Siddhanfavaridhi NagendranSth 
Vasu has recorded the discovery of three sets of 
copper plates consisting of seven plates in each set, in the 
village of Kenduapatna in the Kendrapada sub-division of 
the Cuttack district. Of these he has published only one 
set in an Oriental Journal with facsimiles. Of the remain- 
ing two sets one has been published in the Bengali 
Encyclopedia Vi&uakosha, The inscription on these 

1 Epi. Ind^ Val. VI pp, 266^68. 

a IM^pp. 260 '- 66 . 
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three sets of plates give the entire genealogy of the Eastern 
GaAgas up to Narasidiha 11 in one hundred and five 
verses and contain, moreover, some lines in prose. One 
of these three sets was issued in the ^aka year 1217=6th 
August 1296, Monday, which was the 21st Alika of Nara- 
simha 11. The object of this inscription is to record the 
grant of certain lands in two villages while the King was 
out on a campaign on the banks of the Ganges on the 
occasion of a Lunar Eclipse. The donee was a Brahmafia 
named Bh!madeva*>^arma^ of the Kaiyapa gofra who held 
the title or rank of Kumata-Mahapafra. The wording of 
this inscription is very peculiar. It uses the words Viiaya” 
samaye and mentions that at that time the King was at 
Remuna, a place still existing in the Balasore district, which 
is regarded as a holy place by Bengali and Ofiya Vaish^a- 
vas. The King's presence at Remuna close to the Ganges 
''in the time of conquest" indicates a campaign against the 
Musalmans of Bengal. It is stated that Mughi^uddln 
Tughral, the Governor of Bengal, who rebelled in the time 
of Sultan Ghiyasuddin Bilbun of Delhi, invaded Orissa in 
A. H. 678=1275 A. D.^ When the aged Emperor Bilbun start- 
ed personally against Tughral, the latter had invaded 
Orissa once more, because he thought that Bilbun would 
not be able to stay in Bengal for a long time and that he 
would return to Gaur as soon as the former had retired. 
After Tughral's death in 1282 Narasiihha II seems to have 
invaded Bengal once more. The date of the 3rd set of 
Kenduapatna plates indicates that the campaign was under- 
taken in 12%, during the reign of Sultan Ruknuddin 
KaikaOs Shah of the Bilbunl dynasty of Bengal, when the 

• RlySt-ttS-silS/Jn, Eng. Trans., p. 79, 
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eelebrated SultSn ’Al9uddin Mulbammad Sh9h Kh9lj! was 
on the throne of Delhi. The date 1296 is very significant 
because about this time, Saptagr3ma or Satgaon was con- 
quered by the Musalmans of Bengal. According to an 
inscription discovered at Trivepi in the Hooghly district 
of Bengal, Saptagrama was conquered by Ikhtiyaruddin 
Firoz Itgin Ulugh-i-*azam before a. h. 698=1298 a. d.^ It is 
possible that the campaign Undertaken by Narasiifaha 11 
on the banks of the Ganges had for its purpose an 
attempt to succour the unfortunate inhabitants of Southern 
Bengal from the dreaded and hated yoke of the Musal- 
mans. We do not know what victories Narasiihha 11 
achieved and why the term Vijaya-^samaye^ was used, 
because for the time being Saptagrama passed into the 
hands of the Musalmans of Bengal. The Kenduapatna 
plates mention a number of officers of this King by name. 
The SrhKarana or Private Secretary was !§ivadasa, who 
measured the land in the village of Edzra in the district of 
Dera. Another Katana (Clerk) named Chandradasa is 
mentioned as having measured the land in the village of 
Sunaila in the SvaAga district. Some interesting names 
are to be found in this inscription. A portion of the land 
granted was named GaAga-Narasiihhapura in which a 
certain portion was given to a Sebaif named Allalanatha. 
The name Allalanatha becomes common later on, but this 
is the earliest instance of the use of the word Sebaif 
meaning the trustee of a religious endowment.^ 

1 Jorumal of f he Asiatic SocUfy of Bengai Ofd Series Voi XXXIX, 
1870, part Upp. SSS-Sd, 

2 In modern OylyB the term vijaya is used to denote the time when 
8 kln^ or chief appears in public or sits in court. 

5 Ibid» Vof, LXV, 1896, part 1, pp, 229-71. 
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Prachyavidyamaharnava-'Siddhanfavaridhi Nagendra 
Nstha Vasu has published another of these Kenduapatna 
plates in the Bengali Encyclopaedia Vi§vakoshat but the 
decipherment is extremely careless and there is no facsi- 
mile. It is, therefore, wiser not to make any serious use 
of Mr. Vasu’s attempts, at decipherment in the Vi§vakosha. 
This grant was issued from the camp at Rauhafta in the 
same year, iSaka 1218. It records a grant to the same 
Kumara-Mahapafra Bhimadeva-larman. It seems to men- 
tion a district (yishaya) named RemupS, a place well-known 
in the biographies of the Bengali Vaishnava saint Chaitanya. 
It also mentions the river SuvarparekhS. SivadSsa and 
AllSlanatha are mentioned once more.^ The third set of 
plates discovered at Kenduapatna does not seem to have 
been published anywhere. 

Narasiifaha II is known from a large number of votive 
records in the temples of Sri-Kurmam in one of which a 
Minister of the King named Garuda-NSrayanadeva, son of 
Doshaditya, is metioned. Narasiihha U died in ^aka 1228= 
1306 A. D., and was succeeded by his son Bhanudeva II. 
The history of the reigns of Bhanudeva II depended so far 
entirely on the statements of the Puri plates of Narasiifaha 
IV and the scanty references in votive inscriptions at Sri- 
Kurmam. Bhanudeva II was a son of Narasidiha 11 by 
his queen Choaddevi. The most important event of his 
reign was the invasion of Orissa by the Sultan Ghiya§uddin 
Tughlaq Shah of Delhi. Ghiya§uddin Tughlaq invaded 
Bengal in a . h . 724=1324 a . d ., to interfere on behalf of 
one of the descendants of Bilbun named Na§iruddln 
Ibrahim in the kingdom of Bengal. At this time his eldest 

1 Viiuakosha, Bengali, Cafcuffa, B, S. 1501, additions fop, 321, 
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son UlQgh Khan, afterwards the Emperor Nu^iammad Bln 
Tughlaq Shah, invaded Orissa from the South. After 
capturing Varangal he advanced towards Rajamahendri 
near the mouth of the Godavail, captured it and turned its 
principal temple into a Nasjid. This Masjid along with 
the inscription of Prince Ulugh Khan or Juna Khan can 
still be seen at Rajamahendri.* The Puri plates of 
Naraslihha IV credit Bhanudeva II with a victory over a 
king named Gayasadina, who has been correctly identified 
by Chakravartl vdth Ghlyaguddln Tughlaq Shah, but he is 
mistaken in thinking that the reference to the war with 
Ghiyasuddin is the same as the capture of Rajamahendri 
by UlQgh Khan or Juna Khan. The inscription mentions 
Gayasadina specially indicating that Bhanudeva 11 had 
fought with Ghiya$uddin Tughlaq Shah during his 
campaign in Bengal. The passage runs thus : “The 
king’s (Bhanudeva’s) war with Ghayasud-din beginning, 
the blood flowing from the neck of the many big chiefs 
wounded by his valour filled the world. The blood 
stream gushing up profusely from the then wounded 
breasts of the (enemy’s) elephants was such that it 
still shines in the sky in the disguise of sun-set 
glow.’’^ 

A set of plates recently discovered in the Puri district 
were brought to me in 1925 by a student of the Calcutta 
University, named Mr. Nirmal Kumar Basu, m. sc. These 
plates were six in number and only the first plate is 

^ Annual Report of the Archoeological Survey of India, 1925^26, 
pp. 150-51. 

2 Journal of the Asiaiic Society of Bengal, Old Series, Vol, LXIV, 1895, 
pari L pp. 156,140. 
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inscribed on one side. There is no ring and the plates were 
brought to me loose. Mr. Basu informed me that the 
plates were brought to the Mahanf of the Emar Mafha, a 
rich and powerful religious establishment in the town of 
Puri, by another Mahanf of a village Mafha, These plates 
are peculiar. The first five plates, beginning with the 
second side of the first plate and ending with that of the 
fifth plate are in verse. They give the complete genealogy 
of the Eastern GaAga kings of Orissa from the Noon to 
BhSnudeva II. In these five plates there are altogether 
191 lines of writing and the draft is a close copy of the 
Kenduapatna plates of Narasidiha 11. Up to Narasiihha 11 
the genealogy occupies 174 lines. Eighteen lines are devoted 
to the praise of his son, BhSnudeva II, but the whole of 
1. 191 is not completely taken up by the last verse and a 
little space has been left empty at the end. So it is quite 
possible that this genealogy of the king was kept ready to 
be used as occasion demanded and the sixth plate had no 
connection with It. But, on the other hand, the sixth plate 
is of the same size as the preceding five and it also bears 
writing of the same size and type. The second side of the 
first plate bears 24 lines of writing like that on the fifth 
plate. So it is also quite possible that the inscription on 
the two sides of the last plate are a continuation of the 
metrical portion on the first five plates. But the first line 
of the first side of the sixth plate begins with a fresh 
invocation : Om svasfi subham-asfu. Then comes the date 
in words— the ^aka year 1234=1312 a. d. Thelusual royal 
titles are omitted and we find the phrase Pra^asfi-^sfoma^ 
virajamana before the name of a new king named 
Purushottamadeva. The date precludes the possibility of 
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this king being the emperor Purushottama of the Surya- 
vaih^a dynasty, who ruled from 1470 to 1497* The date 
is continued after the name of the king— the seventh Afika 
of the victorious reign (the fifth year) the month of Dhanuh 
(Agrahayana or MargaSirsha) the ninth day of the dark 
half, a Saturday (Sauft-vare). Then the inscription goes on 
to state that in the camp or Kaiaka of Purushottama, on 
the bank of the southern ocean, in the presence of Vira- 
iSri-Bhanudeva, the Sandhivigrahika RaAgad5sa-larman 
who was of the VStsya gofra and the Kanva §akha of 
the Yajur-veda, received a grant of several villages ; such 
as Padmapaga-Sugalapura in the district of Konfaravanga, 
Somanathapacja in the district of Chavanga. Towards the 
end of 1. 198, or 1, 7 if the inscription on the sixth plate 
has no connection with that on the first five, it is men- 
tioned that at Purushottama the order for the grant was 
communicated in the interior of the palace to Vira-Sri- 
Bhanudeva Uaufa by the Chakravarft and Mahdpafra 
Narendradeva. Then follows the boundaries of the 
villages granted. A number of private persons are men- 
tioned in lines, 210-15 or the last four lines of the first side 
and the first line of the second side of the sixth plate. 

A facsimile of one plate of this inscription has been 
published by Mr. B. C. Majumdar,^ whose unfortunate 
infirmity has made it impossible for him to decipher this long 
inscription correctly. After waiting for some time I have 
decided to undertake its publication personally, relying on 
the impressions taken by me in 1925. The text of the sixth 
plate leaves no doubt about the fact that in the iSaka year 
1234 a king named Purushottama ruled at Purushottama 
1 Orissa in (he Making, Calcutta 1925, pp. 202^203, 
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Kafaka or Puri and that the second Af^ka or the first year 
of his reign was 1306 a. d. The late Mr. Monmohan 
Chakravarti*s masterly monograph on the Eastern GaAga 
dynasty does not mention any king of that name. The 
genealogy as given by him^ does not show any Purushottama 
in the Eastern GaAga dynasty. At that time only two stone 
inscriptions of this king were known. Both of them were 
discovered at l^ri-Kurmam, but the first record is dated 
l§aka 1231, Kanya, Su, 5, a Thursday. This date is irregular 
and cannot be verified. The inscription is also curious. 
It mentions a Chalukya chief named Vi^vanStha, who was 
the son of Purushottama, and who gave forty gold coins 
to Vishnu, Kurme^vara. The second half of the 
inscription mentions that the Saka year 1231 corresponded 
with the third year of the reign of JagannSthadeva and 
that at that time Vira-Bhanudeva was ruling. In the first 
place it is difficult to understand who this Jagannathadeva 
was. Vi^vanathadeva, the son of Purushottama, was an 
Eastern Chalukya chief and he is the donee. 
Mr. Chakravarti has taken the Saka year 1231 =1309 a.d., to 
be the third year of the reign of Bhanudeva II, but the text 
of the inscription is perfectly clear. The year 1309 a. d. was 
the third year of the reign of a new king named Jagannatha- 
deva. At the same time Purushottama of the Eastern 
Chalukya dynasty cannot be Purushottama of the Puri 
plates, because at that time Vi^vanatha of the Eastern 
Chalukya dynasty was ruling over Sri-Kurmam. It appears 
that Saka 1228 or 1306 a. d. was the year of accession 
of this new king, Jagannatha, as well as Purushottama of 

' Joumaf of fhi Asiatic Society of Bengal, Old Series, Vol. LXXII, 
1903, pp. 140-141. 
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the Puri plates of Sake 1234. Had any of these names 
occurred in the metrical portion of these two inscriptions, 
then they could have been taken as synonymous, as both 
are names of Vishnu. But being in cold prose it is impos- 
sible to regard them as Idenflcal. Moreover, in the l^rl- 
Kurmam inscription of the Saka year 1231, the style of 
the composition proves that JagannStha was a feudatory 
of Vlra-Bhanu II, but in the Puri plates of &!ka 1234, 
Vlra-Bhflnu is not even styled a king. We must, therefore, 
regard Purushottama as an usurper who kept BhSnudeva 11 
^rtually a prisoner in the interior of his palace at Puri. 
Mr. Chakravarty placed his coronation in Saka 1227 and his 
death in l^aka 1249-50. The first year or 2nd AAka of his 
son Narasiihha III is certain, and, therefore, BhSnudeva 11 
died in 1328 a. d. The Puri plates of Narasidiha IV 
assign 24 years to him. If these are taken to be regnal 
years then his accession falls in 1304 a. d., which is 
absurd in view of the Inscription on the new Puri plates. 
If they are taken to be Aftka years, then his actual reign 
was 19 years, and his first year or the 2nd Alika falls in 
1309 or the date of the Puri plates. It seems probable, 
therefore, that the usurpation of Purushottama did not last 
beyond his 7th Alika or 1312 a. d. A second stone 
inscription of BhSnudeva II was also discovered in the 
temple of Sri-Kurmam. If records a donation by one 
Ghara4amajl ^ri-Rama-Senapati in l§aka 1243 on the 13th 
day of the bright half of Srava^a, a Thursday, 6th August 
1321. There is no Alika year in this inscription 
also and, therefore, it is not possible to determine the year 
of of Bhanudeva II correctly. This Inscription 

mentions certain interesting details. Ghara^Bmaji is 
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described as the protector of KaliAga, breaker of Kumeli» 
slayer of KafichUla, reducer of Kop44u» a lion to Gandra- 
dSmu Korama and, finally, a minister of BhSnudeva. None 
of these names or places could be identified by the late 
Mr. Monmohan Chakravarti.^ The usurpation of 
Purushottama cannot have had anything to do with the 
invasion of Juna Khan or his father. The demise of 
Narasidiha II must, therefore, be placed in 1304-5. 

Narasiihha m, the son and successor of Bhanudeva 
n, was bom of the queen Lakshmidevi. According to 
the Puri plates he also ruled for 24 years. This is a 
regular regnal year because we possess his inscriptions of 
. the 29th Ahka which fell in 3aka 1272. He seems to have 
reigned for more than 26 years, because his son and 
successor ascended the throne in Saka 1275 or 1276. 
Though we possess a very large number of votive inscrip- 
tions of this King, very little is known about him. 
Inscriptions at ^ri-Kurmam range from ^aka 1252 to 1272. 
We learn from these inscriptions that besides Kamaladevi, 
the mother of BhSnudeva III, Narasiihha III had two other 
queens, named GaAgSmbS or GaAgSmbika and Kommi- 
devammfl. The King had a daughter named Sltadevi by 
the last-named queen. One of these votive records from 
iSri-Kurmam record the important fact that Bh&nudeva III 
gave to the temple of ^rl-Kurmum images of his father 
Narasiihha III and his step-mother GaAgSmbikS holding 
lamps.^ 


* Journal of tha Asiatic Socitfy of Bsngaf, Old Sariss, Vof. LXXIf, 
1903, part f.pp. 130-31, 

» lildpp., 134-35. 
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BhSnudeva m was the son of Narasiihha III by Kamal9'- 
devi. The decline of the Eastern Gaftga dynasty had 
become so marked that neighbouring kings took advantage 
of their condition and raided Orissa from all sides* The 
Musalmans were the earliest on the scene. Bengal had 
acquired independence under Shamsuddin Iliyas Shah 
in 1339. In 1353 Shamsuddin Illiyas raided Orissa.' The 
kings of the Yadava dynasty of Vijayanagara conquered 
the whole of the Southern part of the Eastern coast of the 
Bay of Bengal and in 1356 Prince Sangama, a nephew of 
the Emperor Bukkarayalof Vijayanagara, defeated the 
Gajapati King. This is the earliest record of a war bet- 
ween the Hindu kings of Vijayanagara and Orissa. The 
Portuguese writer Femao Nunez states that Bucarao, /. 
Bukkarfiya *‘took the Kingdom of Orya, which is very 
great ; it touches on Bemgalla.**^ The Emperor Firoz 
Tughlaq invaded Orissa at the time of his second expedi- 
tion into Bengal. Major Raverty has translated this 
portion of the Tarikh’^i-FiruZ’^Shahi by Shams-i-Siraj-*Afif. 
In this account the position of J3jnagar is given correctly. 
Firoz Tughlaq advanced from Bihar towards Gadha- 
kataAka. Jajnagar lay at the extremity of this province, 
which is the same as the British district of Jubbulpur. 
Having crossed the MahSnadi he reached the town of 
Banflrsi.^ The Haihaya King of Jajnagar fled into Telingana. 
After passing through Jajnagar territories Firoz Tughlaq 
entered the Kingdom of Bhanudeva III while hunting. 

1 Ain-i-Akbari, Voi Up. 219, nofe 1. 

2 Siwefl—A forgofftn Empire, p. 300, 

^ Katak on the Mahfinadi was known as Katak Banaras even in the 
time of the Later Mu|{hal8. 
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Bhanudeva sent him some elephants and Firoz Tughlaq 
returned to Karah near modem Manikpur. This expedi- 
tion took place in a. h. 762=1361’ a. d. Only three 
votive inscriptions belonging to the earlier part of the 
reign of Bhanudeva III have been discovered at ^ri- 
Kurmam. As the 3rd Afika of his son, Narasiihha IV, falls 
in iSaka 1301=1379 a. d., Bhanudeva II must have died in 
the preceding year, L 1378 a. d. 

Narasiihha IV, the last known king of the Eastern 
Gaftga dynasty, was a son of Bhanudeva III by the qeen 
Hiradevi of the Chalukya family. Orissa continued to 
be the happy hunting ground of the neighbouring 
monarchs, specially the Musalman kings. Narasiihh IV 
is known from two copper plate grants discovered in the 
town of Puri ; the first of these was found in Majh Tirmali, 
opposite the Northern gate of the temple of JagannBtha 
at Puri, while the second one was discovered in Math San- 
karananda about a mile and a half from the same temple. 
These two inscriptions give us the entire genealogy, 
mythical and real, of the Eastern GaAga dynasty, from the 
Moon to Narasiihha IV. Besides these two copper plate 
inscriptions, Narasiihha IV is known from at least five other 
inscriptions discovered at Sri-Kurmam. According to 
Puri copper plates issued from Varanasi-KafakOf i, ^., 
Cuttack, in the 5aka year 1305, which was the eight A/ika, 
the village of Kinari was granted. The equivalent of the 
date is 6th March 1384. By the second Puri Copper plate 
which was issued from the same place in the iSaka year 
1316 which corresponded to the 22nd Afika, some land 
measuring 30 vafikas was given away. The late Mr. 

^ TuBagdf-i-’Na^irf Eng, Trans, notes on pp, 58Q-Q2. 
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Monmohan Chakravarfi calculated that the date of the 
second grant corresponded with Tuesday 23rd November 
1395, old style. Two other dates in the second grant show 
that Narasiihha IV was at a place named Devakuta on 
Wednesday the 22nd November 1396 a. d., and at 
Nflrayanapura on the 24th February 1397 a. d. The grants 
were made in the presence of a number of officers who 
are mentioned by name. In the first grant we find the 
mention of : 

(1) Ga4esvara Jen5, Door Examiner {Dvara-Partksha)^ 

(2) Lapdusani Mi^ra,Commander-in-Chief (Budhallefika)^ 

(5) Mahapafra Narendradeva Chakravartti, Examiner 

of Accounts (Bhandarla Thau Poroparlkshajt 

(4) Mahapafra NaraharidSsa Praharaja, the donee, 

(5) Mahasenapafi Svapne^vara, Writer of Accounts 
(Poro-Srt-Karana)t 

(6) Mahasenapafi Vaidi, Writer of Accounts. 

In fhe second plafe are menfioned .* 

L Mahapafra Kfishnananday Sdndhivigrahikat 

2. Mahapafra Lapduratha, 

3. Mahapafra Gopinatha, Sandhivigrahika, 

4. Pafra Bhuvanananda Sandhivigrahika, 

5. Pafra Sidde^vara Jena, Door Examiner (Dvara- 
Partksha), 

6. Trivikrama Sandhivigrahikat 

7. Maha§enapafi Vi^vanatha, Writer of Accounts 
0rhKarana). 

The following officers were present in the room of 
worship at the time of the counting of beads Japasamaya ; 

1. Pafra Mahamuni-Purohita, 




ieze— Royal devotees— a king, two queens, with two female attendant 
of the lower storey— Rani Nur Gumpha— Udaygiri, Puri District 
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2. Sandhivigtahika Trivikrama, Door Examiner (Dvara- 
Panksha), 

3. Somanflfha Vflhinipati, Commander-in-Chief 
(Bu4hSleAka), 

4. Narahari Sandhiuigrahat Treasurer of the Inner 
Treasury (Bkifara-Bhandara-^Adhikartjt 

5. Mahasenapafi Vi^vanStha, Writer of i^ccounts (Poro- 
^rhKarana), 

In the camp at NSrSyapapura the following officers 
were present when the king had finished his worship ; 

1. SomanStha Vshinipati, Commander-in-Chief 
(BudhaleAka)t 

2. Sandhivigraha Bhuvanelvara, 

3. Sandhivigraha LakshmanSnda, 

4. Sandhivigraha Narahari, Treasurer of the Inner 
Treasury, 

5. Sandhivigraha Trivikrama, Door-keeper (Thdudvara-^ 
Parlksha)t 

6. Mahapafra Gate^vardSsa, Examiner of Accounts 
{PurO’^partksha), 

The mention of the names and ranks of these officers 
enable us to form a correct picture of the officials of a 
Hindu kingdom in India at the end of the forteenth 
century. The titles Sandhivigraha and Mahapafra had 
become personal. Vernacular titles have been given to 
the Commander-in-Chief, e, g., Budhakfika for Mahabala- 
dhikrifa. Many of the other titles are in the local verna- 
cular instead of Sanskrit. The most important parts of 
the grants are the portions relating to the ^ donee and the 
land granted, which are in the local vernacular. These 
are the earliest known specimens of the 0|riy9 language. 
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Mr. Chakravarfi states : ‘The language shows that in words 
and syntax the old Uriya of five hundred years ago, was 
nearly the same as now.** The first grant of 1384 a. d. 
records the gift of the village of Kinnari in the Uttarakha^da 
Kalabho Government to Mahapafra Naraharidasa. The 
village yielded 900 Madhas of gold and at the time of the 
grant its name was changed to Vijaya-Narasiihhapura. 
A part of the land granted was the homestead, with a house 
of a brahmapa named Svapne^vara. Among villages 
named as boundaries of the village of Kinnari, several 
still exist in the Puri district, e. g,, Bhakharashahi and 
Makulunda. The second grant of 1395 records the dona- 
tion of the villages of Saiso and Radaso to a brahmapa 
named Devaratha Acharya, who was the priest in the 
temple of Ugre^varadeva. The villages yielded 449 
Madhas of gold and many of the villages mentioned as 
boundaries still exist. The villages of Saiso and Radaso 
were included in the Madanakhaijda district (Vishaya), the 
Odamolo sub-division in the Government of Koshfade^a. 
The language and the form of these two grants prove that 
the Baud plates of Kanakabhafija which Mr. B.’C. Mazumdar 
would have us believe to be dated in the 3rd quarter of 
the 15th century is a clumsy forgery.^ From the end of 
the 4th century the Ofiya language predominated in land 
grants of Orissa and in the 15th century the Ojriya script 
drove out the older proto-Bengali cut of that province. 
This is proved by the two Puri plates of Narasiifaha IV ^ 


^ Journal of the Bshar and Orissa Society, Vof, XIV. pp. / 75-26/ see 
also VoL II. pp, 556^74, 

2 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Old Series. Vol. IXIV 1895. 
part l.pp. 128^54. 
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and the Balasore plate of the Emperor Purushottama of the 
Surya-vaih^a dynasty.' 

Throughout the long reign of Narasiihha IV Musalmans 
continued to invade Orissa from all sides. In a.h. 796-802= 
1393-1399 A,D. Malik-ush-Sharq of Jaunpur is said to have 
compelled the King of Jaimagar to pay tribute,^ In 
A. H. 815=1412 A.D., the Bahmani SuItSn Tsjuddin Firoz 
Shah invaded Orissa and carried off a number of elephants.’ 
Finally, in a.h., 825=1422 a.d., Sultan Hoshang Ghori of 
Malwa came disguised as a merchant towards Orissa. He 
captured the king, who purchased his liberty by presenting 
Hoshang with a number of elephants.'* The last named 
episode may also have taken place inRatanpur or Tummana, 
and not in Orissa. 

We know from the inscriptions at ^ri-Kurmam that 
Narasiihha IV was recognised as the King of Orissa till 
Saka 1346=1425 a.d. No inscriptions of any king of the 
Eastern Gaftga danasty later in date has been discovered. 
We do not know when the reign of Narasiihha IV came to 
an end. If seems to have lasted nearly half a century. 
The chronicles of the temple of JagannStha, the Madala 
PaUjU state that the last king of the GaAga dynasty was 
BhSnudeva FV, nick-named Akafa Abafd, also known as 
the mad king. No inscriptions of this king have been 
discovered. The same chronicle states that after the 
death of BhSnudeva IV, Kapilendra or Kalile^vara, his 


1 Ind. AnL Vol. L 1871, pp, 555-56. 

2 Tabagaf-i-Nasiri, Eng. Trans., p. 589 noft. 
5 Ibid,, p. 592, nofe. . 

* Ibid., p. 589, nofe. 
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minister, usurped the throne and became the founder of 
the Suryavaft^a dynasty in 1434-35 a.d.^ 


Gbnealogical Table of the Eastern Gangas 

Vajrahasta**Na&gam8 
(Crowned 1038 A.O., ruled 30 or 
33 years) 

I 

Rajarfija I—Rajasundari, d. of 
Kulottun^a I. 

(8 years) | 

Anantavarman Cho^aganga 
(Accession 1078 ruled 70 years) 

1. Kasfurlkamodlni 11. Indira iii. Cha ndralekhB | iv. Lakshmi 

I I I 

Raghava Rajaraja II Anangabhima I 

(15 years) Surama (m. BaghalladevL 

(25 years) 10 years) 

I 

I 

Rajaraja II— Mankunadevi (17 years) 

I 

Anangabhima II— KasturBdevi (33 or 34 
years) | 

Narasimha I— Sltadevi, a daughter of the 
King of Malava (18 years) 

Bhanudeva I— jBkalladevi of the ChBlukya 
family, (15 years) 

I 

Narasimha II— Cho^adevi (34 years) 
Bhanudeva II— Lakshmidevi (24 years) 

I 

Narasimha HI— Kamaladevi (24 years) 

I 

Bhanudeva III— Hiradevi (26 years) 

I 

Narasimha IV 

I 

Bhanudeva IV (?) 

3 The entire chapter is based on the late Mr. Manmohan Chakravartl*s 
excellent discourse on **the Chronology of the Eastern Gangs Kings of 
Otisw** Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Old Series, Vol. LXXII, 
1905, pp, 97^141, 


I 

Kamarnava 
(10 years. Acces- 
sion 1142) 



CHAPTER XK 

THE FOUNDATION OF THE EMPIRE -KAPILENDR A 

The fall of the Eastern Gai^gas was followed by a sudden 
accession of power of the monarchs of Kaliftga and Orissa, 
which was unparalleled except, perhaps, in the time of 
Kharavela. Kapilendra or KapileiSvara, originally a 
Mahapafrot obtained the throne in 1435-36. a. d. The late 
Mr. Monmohan Chakravarti's calculations have proved 
beyond doubt that the actual date of his coronation or 
accession to the throne was 1435 a.d., proving thereby that 
all manuscripts of the Madala PdHJi and, therefore, modem 
accounts based on them, are hopelessly wrong. In his 
account of the dynasty founded by Kapilendra, Mr. 
Chakravarti has proved that : 

4th AUa or 3rd year =1436-37 a.d. 

19th Afika or 16th year =1449-50 a.d. 

25th Ahka or 21st year= 1454-55 a.d. 

33rd Ahka or 27th year =1460-61 a.d. 

37th Ahka or 30th year =1463-64 a.d. 

41st Ahka or 33rd year =1466-67 a.d. 

Therefore, the 2nd Anka or 1st year =1434-35 a.d. 

The correctness of Mr. Chakravarti's calculation is proved 
by the BUrhan-PMa' a§ir which has recorded the year of 
Kapilendra’s death as a.h. 875=1470 a.d.^ According to the 
Madala Panji the king's accession took place at camp 
Kfittivasa or Bhuvane^vara on Wednesday Kaka^a, 2, Su. 4, 
/.tf., in the month of ^rSvana. It is probable that from 
1 Ind^ Ant, Vo(. XXVIII 1899, p, 285. 
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1434*33 to 1452 or 1454 Kapilendra was engaged in suppress* 
Ing the rebellion of the princes of the Eastern Gaflga family 
and, therefore, the Puri record places his accession at a time 
when the rebellion of the last ambitious prince of the 
former line of kings had been crushed. 

During the last days of its existence the power and 
prestige of the Eastern GaAga dynasty had declined 
considerably. They were being hard pressed by the 
independent SultSns of Bengal from the north and by the 
Bahmani Sultans from the south-west. The emperors of 
Vijayanagara had also conquered the eastern coast of the 
Bay of Bengal as far as, at least, the mouth of Godavari. 
A clear instance Is to be found in the list prepared by 
Sewell of the rulers of Kop4avidu. One Laftguliya Gajapati 
was succeeded by the Re44i king Racha VeAka (1420*31). 
Then came two sovereigns of Vijayanagara who are called 
Pratapadeva (Devaraya D) and Harihara. They were 
succeeded by Kapile^vara of Orissa. This sequence clearly 
indicates that Kop4avi4u had been conquered by the 
emperors of Vijayanagara from some of the later Eastern 
GaAga kings, but it was reconquered from them by the 
emperor Kapile^vara.^ The date of the rise of Kapilendra 
coincides with the commencement of the decline of the 
Yadava orVo4eyar dynasty of Vijayanagara. Kapilen- 
dra ascended the throne of Orissa during 
the lifetime of Devaraya II and continued to reign 
till its fall. The Sa{uva usurpation and the declining 
power of the Bahmani Sul.tans favoured his widespread 
conquest of Southern India and the establishment of the 
prestige and power of the monarchy of Orissa. In 1664*65 

1 Sewell—^ sketch of the dynasties of Southern India, p. 43 and note 5. 
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Kapilendra had succeeded In conquering the whole of the 
eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal as far as the South 
Arcot district. Except KhSravela no other king of 
KaliAga or Orissa had succeeded in ruling over such a 
wide stretch of the eastern coastland. His occupation of 
the South Arcot district was not temporary, as it lasted 
for over ten years. Neither was it a mere raid, as 
two inscriptions discovered in the villages of Munnur and 
Jambai clearly indicate. A considerable amount of 
misunderstanding exists amongst scholars, especially 
those who hail from Southern India about the true 
nature of the conquest of Kapile^vara in the Tamil country. 
With the exception of these two inscriptions in the South 
Arcot district, Kapilendra is chiefly known to us from 
votive records discovered at Bhuvane^vara, Jagannfitha 
temples in the Puri district of Orissa, the temple of 
^rlkurmam in the Ganjam district of Madras, and a charter 
of a feudatory named Ganadeva ofKop^avicJu in the Telugu 
or Andhra country. We are not in a position to determine 
the exact chronology of events of the reign of Kapileivara 
from these records, as most of them are votive inscriptions. 
We get some help from the Tarikh-i-Firishfa and the 
Burhan-UMaasitt but these records are always unreliable 
where Hindu kingdoms are concerned. Kapilendra was 
the contemporary of Bahmani Sultan' Alauddin A^^mad H, 
who ascended the throne on the 21st February, 1435. One 
of the earliest events mentioned in the Burhan-i-Ma'afJr 
is the attempt on the part of the Bahmani Sultan to 
conquer the uplands of the Telugu country. It is stated in 
this work that the leader of the Hindu chief of the highland 
of Telingana or that part of the Telugu-speaking country 
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which lay above the ghats, was an Oriya. Kapile^vara is 
not mentioned by name but the statement in the Musalman 
history about the number of elephants possessed by 
this OfiyS chief proves that he was no ordinary chief but 
the great Gajapati king himself. This statement proves 
that soon after his accession Kapilendra was in possession 
of the Telugu country, not only the flat coastland between 
the foot of the Eastern Ghats and the Bay but also the 
greater portion of the eastern edge of the Deccan plateau, 
which the Nusalmans had not yet succeeded in subduing. 
The BurhanA-Ma a^it states that a chief named Sanjar 
Khln was engaged in the delightful pastime of raiding 
Hindu kingdoms and capturing non-combatants in order 
to sell them as slaves in Musalman kingdoms. Hearing 
this, the BahmanI Sultan *Al5uddin Ahmad Shsh is 
stated to have said that it was dangerous to meddle 
with a man who possessed more than two hundred thou- 
sands war elephants, while he himself did not possess 
even two hundred. This is just the beginning of Kapilendra's 
activities outside Orissa proper, when he started to 
increase the original limits of the kingdom of the GaAgas 
to found an empire. According to the same Musalman 
history, a rebel chief named Muhammad Khan was 
appointed to govern the district of RSyfichal. ^ Though 
VaraAgal was occupied in 1423, the northern districts of 
Telingana both above and below the Ghats remained to be 
conquered. According to the Tavikh-'i-Firishfa Humfiyun 
Shah Bahmani desired to consolidate the conquest of 
VaraAgal or Eka-iila-nagaft by subduing the outlying 
districts. Khwajah-i Jahan was sent with a large army to 
1 Ind^ Anf, VoL XXVUl 1899. pv. 237-8. 
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capture Devarkop4&. The Telugu chief of that place 
appealed to Kapilendra for help who was possibly his 
suzerain. Kapilendra marched so swiftly to the relief of 
DevarkoQ^S he caught the Musalman army unwares. 
The besieged Hindus also sallied out and attacked the 
besiegers from the other side. Caught at a disadvantage 
between two armies, Khw8jah-i-Jah&n was compelled to seek 
safety in flight. According to Firishfa this battle took 
place approximately in a. h. 864=1459 a. d. The 
Bahmanls never again attempted to conquer any part of 
Telingana during the lifetime of Kapilendra and the Musal* 
man historians had to invent plausible excuses for this 
disgraceful defeat of the Musalman army and the subse- 
quent failure of HumSyun ShSh Bahman! to retrieve the 
prestige of Bahmanl arms. It is possible that on this 
occasion, or a little before that, Kapilendra wiped out the 
Reddi kings of Kon4avi4u and other places. This was the 
relation between the Bahmani Sultans and the newly 
founded empire of Orissa. A Sanskrit drama named 
Gafigadasa'‘Prafapa-Vilasam by Gaftgadhara states that 
after the death of Devaraya II the Bahmani Sulj^an 
combined with the Gajapati king and invaded Vijayanagara 
territories,^ but were defeated by the Vijayanagara emperor 
Nallikarjuna. Both statements are unreliable, because, 
in the first instance, the relations of Kapilendra Gajapati 
were never cordial with Devaraya II and his death was 
hailed with great delight and relief by the Musalmans of the 
Deccan. Devaraya II died in February 1449 and the accession 
of his son Nalllkaijuna took place in the same year. The 

S. K. Ayyangar—5otfnc« of Vijayanagar a history, Univsrsify of 
Madras, 1919, p, 65, 
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war with the combined armies of Kapilendra and 
'Alauddfn AJimad 11 (1436-58) must have taken place 
in 1451. A war had indeed taken place, because the 
inscriptions of Kapilendra discovered in the South Arcot 
district prove that his occupation of the northern portion 
of the Tamil districts lasted for more than ten years. It 
is impossible, for reasons mentioned above, that Kapilendra 
had allied himself with the Musalmans of the Bahmani 
State and, in the second place, it is absolutely impossible to 
credit the dramatist GaAgSdhara and believe that Mallik9r- 
juna was successful in repelling the invasion, because the 
Jambai inscription in the South Arcot district states clearly 
that the repairs to the temple of ^iva had ceased for ten 
years before 1472-73.^ Two inscriptions discovered at 
Munpur in the South Arcot district prove that Kapile^vara 
had conquered the whole of the northern districts of the 
Tamil country as far as Tiruvarur in the Tanjore district 
and Trichinopoly. These two inscriptions are dated ^aka 
1386=1464-65 a. d. The king mentioned is Kapile^vara or 
Kapilendra, but the form of the titles is queer » Dakshina-^ 
KapileSuara-Kumara-'Mahapafra. The inscription records 
the gift of some land for the Ahamvira-bhoga and repairs 
to the temples of Perumal-Purushottama and Tirumala- 
ttanamudaiya l$iva in the village of Muppur in the Taluqa of 
the same name on Thursday of the bright half of PushyS of 
the Sakayear 1386=7th June 1464. a. d. This record proves 
that inspite of the queemess of the title Kapilendra was 
the master of the South Arcot district even towards the 
close of the reign of MallikSijuna of Vijayanagara. A copy 

\ Annual Report of the Assistant Archaological Superintendent for 
Epigraphy for 1906-7, p, 84, 
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of the same inscription was found on the east and north 
walls of the deserted temple of Vishpu in the same village. 
The first record is to be seen on the east wall of the 
central shrine in the A<Javalle^vara temple.' GaAgfidhara's 
statement can, therefore, be rejected completely. The 
Muppur inscriptions prove that even in 1464 Kapilendra 
was in possession of almost the eptire eastern sea-board 
of the Vijayanagara empire. In his chapter of the Vijaya- 
nagara history Professor S. K. Ayyangar has once more 
repeated his previous statement and ignored the more 
reliable centemporary record.^ Even that learned South 
Indian Epigraphisf, the late Mr. H. Krishna Sastri, was 
compelled to admit that, “it establishes also that the earlier 
conquest by Gajapati was not a passing inroad only but 
almost an occupation of the southern country right upto 
Tiruvarur in the Tanjore district and Trichinopoly.^ 
Inscription No. 1 of 1905 clearly indicates that Kapilendra's 
conquest of the South Arcot and Tanjore districts took 
place about 10 years before 1471, /. <?., sonjetime before 
1461. These three records prove that the emperor Malli- 
kSrjuna of Vijayanagara, instead of succeeding in driving 
out Kapilendra, was so far humiliated as to consent tacitly 
to the cession of the eastern districts of the Vijayanagara 
Empire to Gajapati Kapilendradeva of Orissa. As Mallikfir-* 
juna ruled till 1467,^ no other construction can be put 
on the evidence of the inscriptions of Kapilendra 

» Ibid., for fh« year 1918^19. pp. 5l 56 / Nos. 51. 92. 

2 Cambridge History of India. Vol. Ill, p. 495. 

5 Annual Report of the Assistant Archasofogical Superintendent 
for Epigraphy. Southern Circle for 1919, p. 106. 

* Cambridge History of India. Vol. Ill p. 495, 
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discovered In the South Arcot district. These districts were 
never recovered by the emperors of the Yadavaor Vodeyar 
dynasty. After Kapilendra’s death, when the empire 
became divided, S&luva-Narasiihha succeeded in recon- 
quering the country as far as the mouth of the GodSvarl. 

The Bahmanl SultSn HumSyun Shsh died in 1461 and 
both Firishfa and the Burhari'-i-Ma'asir agree in stating 
that the king of Orissa invaded the Bahmani empire and 
almost reached the gates of the capital Bidar. The details 
of the campaign are not given and perhaps this is the only 
instance in which the Indian Musalman historian was 
compelled to admit the defeat of a king of his own 
community. From the tone of Firishfa it appears certain 
that the Bahmani army, unable to cope with Kapilendra in 
the open field, had to take refuge within the strong walls 
of the citadel. In this connection the learned editor 
of the third volume of the Cambridge History of India, 
failing to recognise the fact that Orissa from 

Nedinipur to Trichinopoly was under one rule, states that 
the Rajah of Southern OrissS was compelled to pay half 
a million of silver Tangos in order to secure his retreat 
from molestation.^ Sir T. W. Haig apparently wrote un- 
conscious of the existence of the South Arcot inscription 
and, therefore, his statements are not worthy of credit like 
those of Professor S* K. Ayyangar. The only established 
fact is, that Kapilendra, allied with the Kskatiya chief of 
VaraAgal, advanced within a short distance of the capital. 
Most probably the Hindu army had to be purchased off. 
The statement of the payment o( twenty lakhs of Tongas 
as ransom for Kapilendra’s army is untrustworthy. After 
* CamBridffi Hisfoty of India, Vot. JIlp, 412, 
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the battle of DevfirkolQidat Kapilendra had succeeded in 
stopping Musalman raids into the Hindu kingdoms on the 
east of the Bahman! empire. Immediately after the death 
of HumSyun Shah Bahmani, he had made himself con- 
spicuous by delivering a well-chosen blow at the trunk of 
Musalman power in the Deccan by invading the metro- 
politan district of Bidar. In the Muni^ur inscription it is 
stated that Kapile^vara ‘Kumara-Mahapatra* was formerly 
the Pafiksha (governor) of Koncjavldu, but at the time of 
the incision of the record he was the Parlksha of Kori4a- 
vi4u, Kon4apalle, A44aAki, Vinukon4B, Pa4aivi4u, 
Valu4ilampattu-Usadabi, Tiruvarur, Tiruchchilapalle 
(Trichinipoly) and Chandragiri. Among these places the 
Munnur inscriptions mention Ko]|;i4avi4u and Vinukon4a 
as Dandapafas or seats of Ofiya governors. As both 
Penuko94^ Chandragiri were in the occupation of 
Kapile^vara, it seems more probable that this Vinukon4a 
is meant to be the southern Penukon43 and not Vinukoir|i4^ 
in the Telugu country. This would give us two distinct 
Viceroyalities for the country along the eastern coast of 
the Bay of Bengal : Kon4avi4u to the south of the Kpshpa 
in the Kyshpa district, and Penuko94S In the interior, to 
the south west of KoQ4nvi4n in the Anantapur district of 
the Madras Presidency. 

In the !$aka year 1376=Friday 12th April 1434 a. d., one 
Ga^adeva, with the titles of Mahdpdfra and Raufaraya 
was the Viceroy of Ko94nvi4u. In an inscription discover- 
ed on a Hanuman pillar, set up near the new temple at 
Chintapallipa4u in the Guntur (aluqa in the Guntur district, 
an inscription of this Ga^adeva mentions the temple of 
Raghave^vara and the towns of A44nAki, Vinukon4a and 
38 
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K{ngMjbi^4u>’ GSgiadeva is better kno^ to us from a land 
grant discovered in the Kpsh^B district. In the inscription 
on these plates Kapilendra Gajapati is sumamed 
KumbhirBja and stated to have belonged to the Surya- 
vadiBa. He was a worshipper of JagannBtha on the 
seacoast and his capital was at Kafaka on the NahBnadL 
Under him the Raufaraya was Viceroy of Kop^avi^u. 
Gapadeva was a relative of the king. His father was 
Guhideva and his grandfather Chandradeva. GSpadeva is 
styled Raufataya. a title now applied to the third son of 
Royalty in Orissa, the eldest being called Tikayaf and the 
second Chhof/tTaya? The charter records the grant of 
the village of Chavali in the Repalle fatuqa of the KfshpB 
district on the occasion of a lunar eclipse to a number of 
BrBhamapas, belonging to different gofras but of the 
Yajur-veda, in the month of BhBdrapada of the l^aka 
year 1377=3rd September 1477. a. d.* The inscription 
on the Kfshna plates prove that in the 15th century a 
distant relation of king could also be styled Raafaraya. 
Verse 9 of this record states that GBpadeva defeated two 
Turushka kings. One of these no doubt is the Bahman! 
Sttl,^Bn’AlBuddin Ahmad ShBh B, but the second Musalman 
king cannot be identified at present, unless we take it for 
granted that GBpadeva served under Kapilendra in his 
wars against the SultBns of Bengal. He was the contem- 

t Annua f Jiaporf of (ha Assistant Archaahgicat Suparlntandant for 
Epigtaph* Southam Circta.for thaysar 1917, p, 77 No. 70, 97, 135. 

3 Twanfy-fioa questions addressed to the Rajahs and Chiefs of the 
Regulation and Tributary Mahals by the Supenntendent in 1814, ‘.Calcutta, 
Bengal Secretariat Book Depot, reprinted, 1905, p. 5. 

5 tnd. Ant. Vol. XX, 1891, j^. 390-95. 
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porary of Shamsuddln Ahmad Sh8h, the grandson of (he 
Hindu RSjah Ga^e^a of Gaur and NSfiruddln Ma^jimud 
Shflh n of the Second DiySs-ShBhl dynasty of Bengal before 
the date of the Kirsh^a plates. The sixth known inscription 
of Kapilendra was discovered on the eastern gate of a 
temple of JagannBtha at Gopinathpur» a village 13 miles 
south-east of Katak. This temple of JagannBtha was built 
by GopInBtha Mahapafra of the Harlta gofra, the younger 
son of Lakshma^a Mahapafra, who was the priest of 
Kapilendra. Gopinfltha’s elder brother, N&rByaQa, was also 
a minister (manfrU of the same king. Lakshma^a, the 
father of GopinStha, is also mentioned in another inscrip- 
tion discovered at Bhuvane^vara.^ In this record 
Kapilendra is mentioned as being bom of the Solar race. 
He is called the conqueror of the lion of Kar^ata, the 
conqueror of Gulbarga, the destroyer of Mslava 
and Delhi, and one who crushed Bengal (Gau4a)* By 
Kani^ata the poet refers to the now well-known conquest 
of Kapilendra in the eastern districts of the empire of 
Vijayanagara. The reference to Kalavarga or Gulvarga is 
to the wars against the Bahmanis of Bidar, whose ancient 
capital was Gulbarga. The reference to the SultBns of 
MbIwS and Delhi cannot be understood. Kapilendra was 
the contemporary of Sultan ’Alauddin’Alam Shah of the 
Saiyad dynasty, Bahlol Lodi of the Lodi dynasty of 
De|hi, of Sultans Alauddln Ahmad 11, HumBydn, Ni;sBm 
and Muhammad III Bahmani, of A^jimad I, Mul|^ammed I, 
Qutbuddln, DBud and Mahmud I Bigarah of Gujarat and 
Mal^mudl and GhiyBf udcUn Khaljl of NbIwB. 

Of the records of Kapilendra discovered in Orissa 
1 Journal of th$ Asiatic Society of Bengal VoL LXtt, I895j pp, 9U92 
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proper some were found on the right hand side of the 
temple of JagannStha at Puri. These records have now 
been hidden by plaster. A record on the left side was 
incised in the fourth Afika, L e., 3rd year=9th December 
1436 (old style). The record informs us that while at 
camp Purushottama or Puri he came to worship the god 
JagannStha and ordered an exemption of the tax on salt 
and cowrie shells in the presence of Mahapafras KakSi 
Ssntar9| JalSsara Sena Narendra, Gopin&tha MaAgarfija» 
Kasi Vidyadhara, Bela^vara Praharaja, Lakhapa Pa^dita 
and the general Damodara Pafjanayaka, The order of 
exemption was written by Pafra Agni^arman, the examiner 
of Bhogas. The second record was incised at the same 
place in the 41st Anka=^Uth December 1466 (o. s.) and 
records that on that date Kapilendra came to worship 
Jagannatha and gave a number of utensils and ornaments. 
A supply of gold was brought by a number of officers and 
placed with other offerings in the audience hall. 
Mr. Chakravarti noted in 1893 that many of the ornaments 
given to the god Jagannatha in 1466 are still in use. The 
third record of Kapilendra in the temple of Jagannatha 
was incised two years earlier in the 35th Anka 25th=April 
1464. It records a pious wish on the part of the 
king and cannot be fully understood on account 
of damage. Mr. Chakravarti informs us in a note 
that the zamindars of Kup^ajori rebelled in the 35th 
Ahka according to the Madala Panji and was helped by 
many of Kapilendra's officers. The last record of 
Kapilendra at Puri is the second in point of date, having 
been incised on the 19th A/ii^a=Sunday 12th April 1450 
(o* s). If records an order for the performances of dances 
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at the time of Bhoga from the end of evening DhOpa up 
to the time of Bafasingar (bed time). It refers to a number 
of dancers from Telingana and that besides dancing, four 
Vaish^ava singers will sing Jayadeva’s Gtfa-Govinda. A 
record on the right side was incised on the 19th Ahka and 
records that Kapilendra having conquered **the side of 
Mallika Parisa/* meaning perhaps the Sultan of Gaur 
or Malik Padshah, on his return, gave to Jagannatha 
one sap known as Pundarlkagopa. Another inscription 
below this one was incised in the 31st Ahka^VMa July 
1459 (o. s.) and records that the king held court in the 
audience hall of the southern block of rooms and registered 
a vow to bestow all precious things possessed by the king 
on Brahmaijas.' The particular gateway of the Jagamohana, 
on the sides of which these records were to be found up 
to 1910, is called Jaya-Vijaya. Only one inscription of 
Kapilendra has been discovered in the outer door of the 
Jagamohana of the temple of Kfittivasa or Liflgaraja at 
Bhuvane4vara. It records an order passed on the 9th 
Afika=liih year and addressed by king Kapilendra to his 
feudatories in the presence of the Royal spiritual preceptors 
Basu Mahdpdfra and Bhuvane4vara Mahapdfra. It runs 
thus. “All kings in my kingdom of Orissa should work for 
the good of the paramount sovereign and should keep to 
virtuous ways and not remain in bad ways. If they act 
badly towards their sovereign, they will be expelled from 
the kingdom and all their property confiscated.”^ The 
Jagannatha inscription of the 35th Ahka and the Bhuvan^ 

1 Journal of f hi Asiatic Society of Bengal, VoL LXJJ, 1805, Parti 

pp. 02->100. 

2 IBiduPP. 105^4, 
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vara inscription of the 4th Ahka are by nature pro* 
clamations to the people. No other stone inscription in 
Orissa is of the same purport. These inscriptions give a 
number of titles to Kapilendra which are new in 

Orissa, namely, Gajapafi, GaudeSuara, and Hava-koti^ 
Karndfa^KalaparageSvara. The title Gajapafi has been 
used to denote kings of Orissa for a very long time 
but no other Hindu king of Orissa, not even NarasiAha 
I who had beseiged the city of Gau^a, had dared to 
assume the title Gau4eivara. It may refer to (he 

conquest of a part of Bengal by Kapilendra and 

perhaps the reference to Malika Pdrisd, whose 

conquest is recorded in the JagannStha inscription of the 
19th Ankat is to some officer of the independent Sultans 
of Bengal. After the fall of Shamsuddin Ahmad Shah, the 
grandson of Rajah Ga^e^a of Gauda, the Nusalmans of 
Bengal under the leadership of Sultan Na^irudin Mahmud 
Shah of Bengal reconquered soufh*westem Bengal. The 
campaign against Malika Parisd took place before the 19th 
Anka of Kapilendra, the 15th year of his reign— 1449*50 
A. D., and therefore fell within the reign of that Sultan 
(1442*59 A. D.) Kapilendra certainly possessed the right to 
call himself the master of ninety millions of people of 
Kar^ata, as he had conquered the eastern coast as far as 
Tanjore and Trichinopoly. But it is doubtful whether he 
had ever captured or Invaded Gulbarga, the ancient 
capital of the Bahmanls. But there is nothing 
improbable in it for a king who had approached within 
twenty miles of the new capital, Bidar. Kapilendra 
died, according to local tradition as recorded in 
the MSdata Pafiji on the banks of the river KfshpB 
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on Pausha Kfshgat 3, Tuesday, a date which cannot be 
verified. The traditional date of the death of Kapilendra 
as recorded by Stirling^ and second-rate compilers like 
W. W. Hunter are incorrect. As the 2nd AAka of his 
son and successor Purushottama fell in April 1470, 
Kapilendra must have died before that date. His latest 
known date is his 41st Alika or 33rd year=Sunday 14th 
December 1466 a.o. The calculations of late Mr. Monmohan 
Chakravarti^ are corroborated by the Burhan-i-Ma* a^ir 
which states : 

'Tn this year the Queen-Mother, Makhdumfih JahSn, 
died, and in a. h. 875 (a. d., 1470) the SultSn assumed the 
reins of government. 

*ln the midst of these affairs a messenger arrived 
from Telingana and informed the Sul.t.Sn that the Raya of 
Orissa, who was the principal raya of Telingana, was 
dead."5 

Mr. Chakravarti states that Kapilendra ascended the throne 
with the help of the Bahman! Sultan Ahmad Shah I on 
the authority of the Madala PaHji, but Stirling states that 
he was adopted by the last GaAga king Bhanudeva IV, 
who was childless.^ Whatever be the truth, there cannot 
be any doubt about the fact that Kapilendra or Kapile^ 
vara, the founder of the Surya Vath^a dynasty, was a man 
of very exceptional abilities. He assumed the crown 
and succeeded in maintaining his position in the midst of 

* Asiatic ResearcheSt Vof. XV, p, 279, 

2 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ Vol, LXIX, lOOOtpart I 

p, 182. 

3 lnd.,Ant.,VoiXXVIllp.285. 

♦ Asiatic Researchest Vol.t XV, pp, 275-76, 
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strong opposition, a distinct hint about which is recorded 
in the Jagannatha temple Inscription of the 31st Ahka=Wii 
July 1459 A.D. After fighting long wars with the Bahmanis 
of Bidar and Vo4eyars of Vijayanagara, he was faced 
with powerful rebels in his own country in his 35th Aitka 
or 1464 A. 0 . Inspite of these troubles he succeeded in 
conquering the entire eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal 
from Hughly in Bengal to Trichinopoly in Madras. 
According to the Gopinathpur inscription, he possessed 
Udayagirl, the seat of a Vijaynagara Viceroyalty, in the 
Nellore district of Madras and Conjeeveram in the 
Chingleput district. This vast empire broke up shortly 
after his death, partly on account of the rise of SB]uva 
Naraslthha in Vijayanagara and, if Musalman historians 
are to be believed, partly on account of a war of 
succession in Orissa. To Kapilendra ought to be ascribed 
the issue of the Gajapati Pagoda, with the fine arabesque 
on the reverse.* 


> V. A. Smith, Cafahgu* of Coins in (hi Indian Mnsium. Calcutta, Vol. 
XXX. L P.318, No. to. 



CHAPTER XX 

THE EMPIRE OF ORISSA-PURUSHOTTAMA (1470-97) 

The removal of the strong hand of Kapilendra Gajapati 
was followed by uprisings throughout Orissa. Firishfas 
account of the Orissan wars of the Bahmanl Sultans bears 
on it the stamp of untruth. That author states that two 
sons of Kapilendra, named MaAgal Rai and Ambar Rai, 
were rival claimants for the throne and the latter sought 
the alliance of the Bahmanl Sultan Muhammad ID, who had 
succeeded his brother Ni;cam Shah on the 30th July 1463.a.d. 
Therefore, at the time of Kapilendra’s death Mutiammad*s 
age could not have been more than eighteen, as at the 
time of his accession he was not more than ten. He was 
perhaps yet too young to take any real interest in the 
disputed succession of a powerful neighbouring State. The 
more blunt Burhan-i-Ma* a§iir enables us to tear the veil 
of camouflage of the polished diction of Firishfa, The 
Burhati’-i-Ma asir says that, as soon as the news of Kapilen- 
dra’s death was received at Bidar, Sultan Muhammad 
in rejoiced openly and determined to conquer Kapilendra’s 
dominions. A council of war was held and Ni;sBm-ul* 
mulk (lasan Bal^ri, the renegade Hindu and the worst 
traitor among Bahmanl officers, volunteered to undertake 
the campaign against Orissa and was invested by the 
Sultan with a robe of honour.^ The Bahmanls of Bidar 
had not dared to raise their heads after their crushing 
defeat at the battle of PevBrkopda and they were now 
1 lnd..Anf^VoiXXVIlI.p.285, 

39 
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eager fo wipe out the disgrace of repeated reverses at the 
hands of the Hindus, They considered the death of 
Kapilendra an opportune moment for the destruction of 
the Hindu empire. There is not a single line in the 
Burhan^-Maasfr about the disputed succession to the 
throne of Orissa. Therefore, the straightforward statement 
of the intentions of the Bahmanl officers and the SuItSn 
Muhammad m is much more reliable than the garnished 
account of Firishfa, Niz&m-*ul*mulk Hasan Bahrl defeated 
the Orissan army somewhere in the northern Telegu 
country and advanced upon Rsjamahendri. Firishfa 
agrees with the Burhan4'-Mcta§iir in stating that Nl?am-ul- 
Mulk Hasan Bahri commanded the campaign in Orissa, 
but states in addition that in a. d. 1471=876 a. h., Ambar 
Rai, a cousin of the king of Orissa, had appealed for help 
as the throne had been usurped by a brahman named 
MaAgal Rai, the adopted son of the late king. Ambar Rai 
joined Ni;eam-uI-Nulk tiasan on the frontiers of Orissa and 
the latter, after defeating MaAgal Rai, placed Ambar on 
the throne of that country. Then he proceeded to capture 
Ko5i4apalle^ and Rajamahendri. The Burhan-i-Ma'a^fr 
states that after the capture of Rajamahendri, (lasan march- 
ed against," KoQ4avidu and not KoQ4apalIe and captured 
it with several other forts.^ That the story of the disputed 
succession in the empire of Orissa is a m)^ is proved by 
an inscription on the left-hand side of the Jaya-Vijaya gate 
of the/a^amoAana of the temple of Jagannatha at Puri, 
which was incised on the 2nd AAka of the reign of 

' Brigg's—Rist of the Muhammadan Power in India, Camhray 6- Co., 
Cafcuffa, 1909, VoL Upp. 48T--88. 

2 Ind.,AnKVoL XXVIII, p. 285. 
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Purushottama* the year of his accession— 12th April 
1470 A. 0 .,^ and as the same Purushottama has been 
proved to have reigned uninterruptedly up to 1496-97, 
Firishfas statement about Naftgal Rsi being defeated and 
replaced by Ambar Rfil by Ni;Efim-ul-mulk (lasan Bahri 
can be rejected without further consideration. 

Ssjuva Narasidiha may have risen during the 
the lifetime of Mallik&rjuna (1449-67), but he found an 
opportunity to increase his territories northwards after the 
demise of Kapilendra In 1470. His ancestral territory lay 
around NSrSyanavanam in the Chittur district of Mysore 
State and he was hemmed in both on the north and the 
east by the empire of Orissa. During the Musalman in- 
vasion of Telingana, when Nijcam-ul-mulk Hasan Bahri 
captured Kop4dpalle or Kop^avidu and Rajamahendri 
for Sultan Muhammad HI, Sa]uva Naraslihha conquered 
the whole of the eastern coastland as far as the mouth 
of the Godavari. The Tlrukoilur^ inscription of 1470-71 
proves that Sajuva Narasidiha had either joined hands with 
the Musalmans of Bidar or invaded the territories of Orissa 
as soon as the Bahmani army had interposed a formid- 
able barrier between the capital of Orissa and her pro- 
vinces in the extreme south. During his war with Orissa 
Sajuva Narasiihha had under him Naresa Nayaka, the 
founder of the Tujuva dynasty. Mallikatjuna was succeed- 
ed by Virupaksha, who ruled over Vijayanagara till he 
was deposed by Narasa in 1487. Virupaksha was the 
contemporary of Purushottama during the earlier years 

> Joumaf of (he Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vot. LXII 1895, pp. 91-92. 

2 Annual Report of the Assistant Archmohgicai Superintendent, for 
Epigraphy, Southern Circle, Madras for 19^6-07/ p. 84. 
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of his reign. South Indian scholars claim that details of 
the campaigns of Ssjuva Narasidiha are preserved in the 
Sa(uv-abhyudayatn of RsjanStha Dipdima. In the fourth 
canto of this work it is stated that when S&luva Narasiihha 
marched against the king of Kaliftga, the latter came out 
at the head of his army, but was defeated and retired to 
his own city. Later on he was besieged in that city and 
compelled to surrender. The SafuP'^abhyudayam is a 
standard type-specimen illustrating the historical value 
of the work of a Court panegyrist. It proves the unreli- 
ability of praSasfis not corroborated by independent 
extraneous evidence. From 1470 till about 1476 the 
Musalmans of Bidar were in possession of the God&varl 
delta and had interposed a wedge of territory between 
the Hindus of Orissa and Vijayanagara and it is therefore 
absolutely impossible to imagine how Saluva Narasiihha 
could have besieged and captured Katak, the capital of 
the Siirya-vadi^s. According to the Burhan-i-Ma a§ifr 
Sultan Muhammad HI Bahman! found Saluva Narasiihha 
strongly posted on the Godavari when he came to conduct 
the campaign against Orissa personally. The evidence of 
the Sdluv^abhyudayam must, therefore, be accepted with 
great caution.^ 

Purushottama lost more than one half of his ancestral 
dominions within five or six years of his accession. The 
loss of the southern provinces of the empire was followed 
by a reaction* An O^iya officer of Sul.tan Mu^iammad IB 
Bahmanl named Bhimaraja returned to the allegiance 
of his own king and, capturing Ko94apalle in 1474, invited 

1 Ind.t Anfn Vof, XXVIII 189Q» p. 288/ AyyangarSources of 
Vijayanagar History ^ pp* 90-1029 
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Purushottama to come and recover his ancestral dominions 
in Telingana. Purushottama arrived with ten thousand 
horse and eight thousand foot and drove out Nigam-ul-mulk 
Hasan Bahri from Rfijamahendri. Sult&n Muhammad III 
Bahmanl was compelled to march in person accom- 
panied by Khwajah-i-JSh&n Mahmud GawSn GilSni 
and the heir-apparent prince Mahmud. BhlmarSja shut 
himself up in the fort of Kondapalle and Purushottama 
re-crossed the Godavari. According to Firishfa, Sultan 
Muhammad III sent twenty thousand horse in pursuit of 
Purushottama, ravaged the districts as far as the capital in 
1477 and intended to send for Mahmud Gawan in order to 
occupy the country permanently. Purushottama was 
compelled to sue for peace, sent repeated embassies and 
purchased peace by delivering twenty-five elephants belong- 
ing to his father. Muhammad ID Bahmani is said to have 
retired with these presents.' It is necessary to receive these 
statements of Firishfa with very great caution. In the first 
place, if Muhammad III had really retired from the capital 
of Orissa after receiving twenty-five elephants, then it has 
to be admitted that he was compelled to turn tail by a 
superior force. No victorious Musalman army had ever 
let off a defeated Hindu king at such a small cost. 
Firishfa s story reminds one of the retreat of Seleukos 
Nikator from India with a present of five hundred 
elephants from Chandragupta Maurya after ceding four 
of the fairest provinces of Alexander's empire to the Indian 
monarch. As soon as he received twenty-five elephants 
Muhammad's intention to occupy Orissa permanently 
vanishes. No indemnity or permanent cession of territory 

* Rise of fhe Muhammadan Power in India, VoL //, pp, 494-96, 
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!s demanded and the Nussalman king retires with his so-- 
called victorious army. This story is accepted without 
any caution by Sir Wolsely Haig, who adds that Muhammad 
captured KoiQidavi^u, and made Rsjamahendil his head- 
quarters for three years.^ Let us now return to the 
comparatively sober account of the Burhan4-Maasir /— 

*1n the midst of these affairs the SultSn was informed 
that the perfidious RSya of Orissa, with a large force of 
foot and horse, had invaded the territories of Islam. 
Nl^.9m-ul-mulk Bahd, who was situated as a barrier 
between the country of the infidels and the territories of 
Islam, owing to the numbers of the enemy’s force, 
was unable to cope with them, hastened towards 
Wazir9b&d. The Sult.Sn ordered his army to be 
assembled in all haste at the town of Nalikpur, near 
Ashfur, on the bank of a tank, which was one of the 
innovations of M9lik (lasan Ni^Sm-ul-mulk Bahri. 
According to orders, they flocked there from all parts, 
and in a short time an immense force was assembled, 
and the Sultfin marching with them in the time arrived 
near the fortress of Rajamundri (Rsjamahendri). From 
that innumerable force the SultSn picked out 20,000 men 
with two horses each, and leaving the minister Khw9}ah 
Jahan in the royal camp in attendance on the prince 
(Mahmud Khan) he himself with the picked troops proceed- 
ed to Rajamundri... When they arrived in the neighbourhood 
of the fortress, they saw an immense city, on the further 
side of which the infidel Narasiihha R&ya with 7,00,000 
accursed infantry and 300 elephants like mountains of iron 
had taken his stand. On this side of the river he had dug 
1 Cambridge History of India VoL IHtpp. 415-18* 
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a deep ditch, on the edge of which he had built a wail 
like the rampart of Alexander, and filled it with cannon 
and guns and all apparatus of war. Yet notwithstanding 
all these army and pomp and pride and preparation, when 
Narasiihha Raya heard of the arrival of the Sudan’s army, 
thinking it advisable to avoid meeting their attack, he 
elected to take to flight. 

'*When the Sultan became aware of the flight of the 
enemy, he appointed Malik Fathullah Darya Khan with 
several other * amirs of his conquering army to go in pursuit 
and in slaughtering and plundering to strive their utmost. 
Darya Khan accordingly, with his division, pursued the 
infidels as far as the fortress of Rajamundri, and laid siege 
to it. The Sultan also followed him with all speed and 
raised his victorious standards at the foot of the fortress.. . 
Orders were given to the army to surround the fortress, 
and with cannons, guns, arrows and all the engines of war 
to reduce the besieged to extremities and deny them the 
necessaries of life. 

'Tt had nearly arrived at that stage that the fkte of 
victory was reflected in the mirrors of the desires of the 
royal troops, when suddenly the commander of the fortress 
cried for quarter. The Sultan in his exceeding mercy and 
kindness took pity on these unfortunate people, pardoned 
their offences and gave them a written promise of quarter. 
The governor of the fortress riding on an elephant of 
l^ganticsize went to pay his respects to the Sultfin. He 
made his obeisance and was enrolled among the Turkl, 
Tilangi and Habshl slaves. 

'*The Suljian with some of the nobles and great men 
went out on the summit of the fortress, and signified his 
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wish that the rites of the faith of Islam should be Introduc- 
ed Into that abode of Infidelity. He appointed to the 
charge of the fortress the same person to whom It had been 
formerly assigned.’ 

A comparison of these two accounts shows certain facts 
to be common which can, therefore, be regarded as 
accurate : 

(1) That a few years after his accession Purushottama 
drove out the Nusalman Intruders from the lower GodSvar! 
delta. 

(n) That the SulfSn Muhammad III BahmanI had to 
undertake the campaign personally, as NljcSm-ul-mulk 
Hasan Bahrl had been defeated. 

(HI) That Rajamahendri was besieged and capitulated. 

The account of Firishfa differs a good deal from that 
given In the Burhan-i-Ma agfr, the most Important 
differences being the mention of a traitor named BhlmarBja 
0|1ya and the substitution of KoQ4apalle for KoQ4avl4u. 
The Burhan-i-Maagir Is also silent about the capture of 
Katak, the capital of Purushottama by Muhammad ID. On 
the other hand, Firishfa does not mention anything about 
the presence of Sa|uva Naraslihha In the neighbourhood 
of Rajamahendri. The presence of the Saluva chief on 
the bank of the river Godavari may be Interpreted In 
different ways. In the first place, he may have allied 
himself with Purushottama against the common enemy of 
all Hindus, the Musalmans of the Deccan. In the second 
place, he may have made an Independent attack on the 
then southern frontier of the empire of Orissa. The third 
Interpretation Is more probable. The BahmanI Sulf.an and 
> AnU Vol. XXVIU, p. 388. 
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the Gajapati king of Orissa were both his enemies and 
S8{uva Narasidiha, like a prudent general, was prepared 
on frontiers for an Invasion from both of them. He was 
right, as immediately after the close of the campaign 
against RfiJamahendrI Muhammad III Bahmanl invaded the 
Vijayanagara empire. The people of Kondavi^u had 
broken out in open rebellion against the Musalmans in 
A. H. 885«=1480 A. 0., and thrown themselves on the pro** 
tection of the Sa|uva chief. So Muhammad III was 
compelled to march against Korid^vidu in November of 
that year. Therefore, in 1480 Kondavidu was included in 
the empire of Vijayanagara and the Bahmanl campaign of 
that year was in northern Telingana and not in the 
Tamil country. The war of 1474-77 was for the recovery 
of Musalman possessions in the delta of the Godfivarl 
and that of 1480 against the Vijayanagara empire in the 
delta of the Kirishija. For the time being, Purushottama 
had to give up all hopes of recovering the southern 
provinces of his father’s empire. S&luva Narasidiha 
had become the de facto king of the Eastern Coast 
of the Bay of Bengal, though the emperor VirOpSksha 
n was still living and ruling in 1487.* But the north- 
eastern provinces of Vijayanagara empire had passed out 
of his control. It was mainly in his own interest that 
Saluva Narasiihha was present on the south bank of the 
Godavari in the war of 1474-77. This campaign ended in 
the total loss of the Godavad-Rfshpa doab to the empire 
of Orissa and that of 1480 drove Sajuva Narasiihha to the 
south of the Kfshpa. 

The scene on the political stage now changes swiftly. 

* CtmhUg* History of liuha, Vol. lll,p. 494. 
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The murder of the great Nusalman general and statesman 
Khwajah-i-JahSn Na^imud GSwfin Gil&ni on the 5th April 
1481 caused a complete paralysis of Nusalman activities 
in the Deccan for nearly a quarter of a century. His 
murder was followed by the death of the last real BahmanI 
Sultan, Muhammad HI, on the 26th March 1482, who was 
succeeded by the weak and imbecile Mahmud Shah 
Bahmani. The real cause of the murder of Mahmud 
Gawan was the attribution of treachery to him by his 
enemies of the Deccanl party at the Court of Bidar. 
Ni?am-ul-mulk Hasan Bahri forged a letter supposed to 
have been written by Mahmud Gawan to Purushottamadeva, 
in which it was stated that he was tired of the tyranny 
and ilMreatment of Muhammed IE and was ready to Join 
the Hindu army. If Firishfas account be correct then 
Purushottama, shorn of the greater part of his empire was 
still regarded as formidable by the Musalmans of the 
Deccan. We do not know what happened to the Rrshijia-' 
GodSvad doab after the death of Muhammad HI. At that 
time, according to Firishfa, Ni^am-ul-mulk Hasan Bahri 
had been permitted to appoint his son Malik Ahmad to be 
his deputy at Rajamahendri, as his own presence was 
considered necessary at Court. The old actors now retire 
from the political arena on the eastern coast. Nlj^am'-ul- 
mulk Hasan Bahri is murdered and his son Ni;sm'-ul-mulk 
Ahmad retires to the south-west to carve out an 
independent kingdom for himself in the Maharashtra. 
Sultan Mahmud Bahmani had to undertake a campaign 
inTelingana immediately after his accession and before 
the murder of Ni;Eam-ul-mulk Hasan. The silence of the 
Buthan4-Ma anir about the result of this campaign is a 
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damning proof of its failure* Hindu records prove that, 
within six years of the death of Muhammad III Bahmanl, 
Purushottama had overrun the whole of the Godfivari- 
Kfshpa doab and driven out the Musalmans from their 
coveted post of Kon4avi4u. The reconquest of the 
Godavari-Kfshga doab and Guntur district is proved by 
twoinscriptionSf one of which was discovered at Kon4avi4u^ 
and the other at some unknown place in Teiingana, which 
was published for the first time in the Transactions of the 
Literary Society of Madras in 1827.^ 

The last king of the Vo4eyar or VBdava dynasty had 
been deposed and murdered in 1487 and the usurpation 
of Sajuva Narasiihha was complete. Yet Purushottama 
of Orissa was steadily progressing in the re-conquest of 
his father's dominions in Southern India. There are 
reasons to suppose that towards the end of his reign 
Purushottama became sufficiently strong to attack the 
kingdom of Vijayanagara as far as the capital itself. The 
southernmost inscription of Purushottama was discovered 
on the road from Ko54apaIle to Kavuluru in the Bezwada 
faluga of the Krishpa district. The date of this inscription 
has not been read completely and therefore it is difficult 
to say at what time the Bahmanis were expelled from the 
Godavari-Kirsh^a doab and the armies of Vijayanagara 
pushed back further south.’ The Potavaram grant of 
Purushottama is dated Saka 1412, /. Saturday 1489. 

* Sewili—A Sketch of Soufh-Indian dynasUeSt P» 48/ Chakravarft 
Journal of fke Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1900, Voi. LXIX, p. 185. 

2 Epi. Ind., VoL XIIl pp. 155-58. 

3 Annual Report of the Assistant Archaological Superintendent for 
Epigraphy, Southern Circle, for the year ending with 51st March, 1914, o. 
18, No. 156, 
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It proves that towards the close of bis relga Purusbottma 
was In undisputed possession of the whole of the God8varl> 
Krsh^a doab and the whole country as far as Bezwada to 
the south of the delta of the Rfsh^B. The village granted 
in 1489, Potavaram, still exists in the Ongole faluga of the 
Guntur district. The object of the charter was the gift 
of the village of Potavaram to the Uhgodbhopa Mahddeva 
of Chadaluviija on the bank of the river Brahm8gu94i 
for the purpose of personal enjoyment, stage-entertainments, 
and other splendours of the god.’ 

As noticed by Chakravarti, the conquest of 
Vijayanagara by Purushottama is recorded in the Bengali 
poem Sri-Chaifanya-Charifadiffa by the Vaishpava saint 
Kjrshpadasa Kavirlja. This poem mentions that 
Purushottama conquered Vijayanagara and brought an 
idol named Sskshi-gopala and a jewelled throne from that 
country.^ This throne was presented to the Lord 
JagannStha at Puri and appears to be the same as the stone 
altar on which the wooden images of Jagannitha, BalarBma 
and SubhadrB stand at present. Those who have examined 
this Ratnavedi at close quarters inside the VimSna of the 
temple of JagannBtha at Puri will be able to recognise 
the bixarre arabesque of the decadent Hoy4a]a type, 
which one sees in the temple of HazSra-RBmasvSml at 
Hampe or Vijayanagara, on it. It appears to me that apart, at 
any rate, of this jewelled throne consisted of a carved stone 
altar which also was presented along with the metal portion 
to the Lord JagannStha. There are no reasons to disbelieve 
the .sfaf em en fa of GosvBml Kfishpadasa KaWrIja, as he 

> Spl. Ini, Vol. XIIL PP. 151-58 

* Jbid^ Madhya LWt, Bangavh$J EdifioritP* 98, 
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wrote in distant Vfindlvana long after the fail of the 
Gajapatis of the Surya Vaih^a dynasty and was no court 
sycophant. While the Kaliji-KavethPofhi is a mere romance 
of the type of the Gangadasa-Prafapa-Vilasam the 
Chaifatiya-Charifamrifa is a reliable biography of Chaitanya 
with which panegyrics of the type of the Saluv-abhyudapam 
would not even bear comparison. 

In the beginning of his reign Purushottama lost the 
southern half of his dominions from the GodSvari down- 
wards, the country to the south of the K|rishpS being 
captured by Sa}uva Narasiihha and the GodSvari-Krishpa 
dodb by the Bahmanls. Towards the end of his reign he 
had expelled the Musalmans from the doab and regained 
a portion of the Andhra country, as far as the modem 
district of Guntur. Whether any of the Tamil districts of 
the empire of Kapilendra was recovered by Purushottama 
is a matter of conjecture. Ssfuva Narasiihha and Narasa 
Nlyaka were very hard pressed to stop “the 0(J(}Iyln“, 
as they styled the Gajapati king of Orissa. The throne 
passed on peacefully to Purushottama’s son PratSpamdra 
some time in 1496-97, as the latest date of Purushottama is 
to be found on the northern face of the 41st pillar of the 
temple of iSilkurmam ; ^aka 1417, the Jovian year Rakshasa 
the 33rd AAkat^’ilsi October 1495 a. d. As his 2nd 
AAka or first year fell in 1470, his accession took place 
immediately after the death of his father Kapilendra. Like 
his father, Purushottama is also known from a number 
of inscriptions discovered in Orissa proper. The records 
on the left hand side of the Jay8- Vijayfi gate of Jagannfitha 
contained two. The earliest is an order dated the 2nd 
AAka^llih April 1470, a.d. Thursday, recording the gift of 
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the village of Madhotila In the district of Antarodha, certain 
weights of paddy, two thousand kahans of cowries and 
two other villages named Kamalapura and Gopapura in the 
Banchas district of the DakshiQadik Daiti^apafa for the 
Bhoga of the gods and goddesses. The next order was 
Issued in the 3rd AWff=20th November 1470 (0. S.) and 
records the remittance of the Chaukidafi tax on brShmatjas 
in the South.' The 3rd record of Purushottama in the 
temple of JagannStha is the fourth on the right side of the 
same gateway. It was issued in the 19th AAia==18th 
August 1485 and records an injunction to the future kings 
of Orissa not to interfere with grants made to brBhma^as.^ 
The temple of ^rikurmam cont^ns a number of inscriptions 
from which the regnal years of the king may be thoroughly 
verified : 

(I) 3rd AAka, 3aka 1392=Tuesday 25th September 
1470. A. D. 

(II) 3aka 1393, the Jovian year Khara=Smdiy 31st 
March 1471. a. d. 

(ID) 4th Aiika, Saka 1393, the year ^r^ffrff=20th 

June 1472. a. d. 

fiV) 25th AWff=Thursday 27th May 1490 a. d. 

(V) 5aka 1417, the Jovian year Rakshasa, J3rd Ahka= 
Saturday 31st October 1495.* a. d. 

The chronology of Purushottama’s reign was so very 
little known that writing in 1919 the late Tarini Charan 
Rath said : "It is rather difficult to fix with precision the 

' Journal of Ht Asiatic Soclttf of Btngtl, Vol. LXIl, 1895, part I, pp. 
90-92 

» lM„pp. 100-1. 

> UiiL Vol. LXIX, 1900. part I. pp. 182-85. 
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date of this Ksfichl-Kfiveri expedition of king Purushottama*' 
deva and find out the name of his contemporary king 
of Karpfit&» with whom he waged war and whose daughter 
PadmSvatl he married.^ Purushottama’s contemporaries 
in KanjiSt^ were Virupfiksha II, Saluva Narasiihha, Narasa 
NSyaka and Imma4l Narasiihha. Professor S. K. Ayyangar 
now admits that Saluva Narasiihha failed to capture 
Udayagiri rajya from the Gajapati king.^ If the Madala 
Pdfiji is to be believed, then Purushottama erected the 
Bhoga-mandapa or the hall of refection, being in fact the 
third mandapa in the temple of Jagannatha. Following this 
custom three separate mandapas have been erected in 
front of all important temples in Orissa. The temple of 
Jagannatha at Puri, that of his consort Lakshmi, the 
temples of K|iftivasa and Ananta-Vasudeva at Bhuvanetf- 
vara, and that of the former’s consort Parvati at the same 
place consist of one sanctum (pimana) and three separate 
mandapas (Jagamohanaj Ndfyamandira and the Bhoga 
mandapa). In another line Purushottama introduced 
an innovation. Up to the time of Narasiihha IV and 
Kapilendra, charters in Orissa were issued after being 
written on plates of copper. We can trace this system 
from the time of Kumfiragupta I (414-55 a. d.) up to that 
of Rflmachandra II of Khurdah (1731-43 a.d.) The usual form 
of these copper plates is rectangular. Purushottama issued 
his grant on a piece of copper, shaped like an axe, which 
was most probably a real pre-historic copper axe. While 
the material may have been got by accident, the real 

1 Journal of fh$ Bihar and Orissa Rtsearch Socitfy, Voi V, 1919, 
p, 149. 

* Cambridgt History of India Vol^ III, p. 494. 
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innovation Introduced by Purushottama was Ae final 
rejection of the proto-Bengali script in favour of the 
cursive Oriya. All subsequent grants Issued in Orissa 
show the use of the Oriya script. The Balasore grant 
written on the copper axe was issued on the 5th Mka 
7th April 1483.A. d.» 

Little else is known of the second great emperor of 
Orissa. According to Oriya tradition as recorded by the 
late Mr. Tarini Charan Rath, Purushottama is said to have 
been the youngest son of KapUendra and to have married 
PadmavaCI or RupaAbika, the daughter of king of Kanjaia 
(? Sajuva NarasiAha). According to the introduction of 
the Sarasvaft-vilasam by his son and successor PratBpa- 
rudra, the name of the KamBt princess was RupBmbika.^ 
The condition of the Musalman kingdoms of NorAem 
India favoured the expansion of Orissa. Purushottama’s 
contemporaries in Bengal were Shamsuddin Yusuf Shah 
(1474-81 A.D.),Jalaluddln Path Shah (1481-86 a.d.), Naairuddin 
MajimOd III (1489 a.d.), Saifuddin Rroz Shah (1486^9 a.d.), 
Shamsuddin Mugaffar Shah (1490-93 a.d.),’ and ‘AlBuddfn 
^usain Shah (1493-1518 a.d.). The Sultans of Delhi were 
too remote to affect the empire of Orissa and Ae Su]tanate 
of Jaunpur was fast approaching extinction at the time of 
his accession. Inspite of his earlier reverses Purushottama 
pracflcally recovered almost the whole of his ancestral 
domtaions and left it to his son PratBparudra. 

1 /mt, AnK Vof. I pp. 353-56 , Journal of tha Bihar and Orissa 
Rasaarch Soclafy.Vol.IV.pp. 561-65 , Journal of fha Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. LXIX. 1900, p. 185. 

> Journal of tha Bihar and Orissa Rasaarch Society, Vol, V, pp. 147-48: 

5 Cambridgt History of Indias Voi HL p, 6Q6t 
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The only other known inscription of Purushottama was 
discovered on a slab set up in a field to the north of the 
road from Kavuluru to Kop(j[&paflc on which the date is 
extremely doubtful. According to the late Mr. H. Krishna 
Sastri, Purushottama is styled Pahara Hamuira in this 
inscription. It mentions a Maftapafra, named MogalarSju 
who was governing the country at that time.^ 


* Annual Raporf of fha Assistant Archmohgicoi SupoHntandant for 
Epigraph. Southam Circle, for 1914. p. 10. No. 156. 105. para 42. 
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CHAPTER XM 

THE DECLINE OF ORISSA-PRATAPARUDRA (1497-1541) 

The decline in the power of Orissa and the break up 
of its empire, pracdcally begins with the accession of 
Prataparudra. At the time of his accession, PratAparudra 
ruled over an empire extending from the .Hughly and the 
Nedinipur districts of Bengal to the Guntur district of 
Madras. A large portion of the highlands of Telingana, 
such as Khammamet, also belonged to him according to 
his conqueror Kfsh^adevarSya of Vijayanagara. The 
date of his accession has been calculated from his only 
Ahka date in the temple of JagannStha ; 4th Ahka, Kakafi 
&u 10, Wednesday=17th July 1499. As the 3rd regnal 
year was 1499, the date of his accession must be 1497 a.d. 

The earlier period of the long reign of PratSparudra 
was very favourable to the expansion of Orissa, as the 
imbecile Ma^ud was on the throne of Bidar and the 
five great Musalman monarchies of the Deccan were 
already formed. There was, therefore, no chance of 
another Musalman irruption into the KfshQa-^jodBvari 
doab in the near future. In the extreme south of the 
Indian Peninsula the SSjuva dynasty of Vijayanagara was 
fast approaching extinction and the founder of the Tu]uva 
dynasty, Narasa Nsyaka, was already an imposing figure 
in the Empire. From 1497 to 1511 PratSparudra could have 
easily conquered the Tantil districts of the coast land, if he 
had only exerted himself. But Orissa was fast approaching 
a state of political stagnation to which the great religious 
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reformer Chaifanya of Bengal gave permanency between 
1510 and 1533. Narasa Nsyaka died in 1505 and was 
followed by his son Vlra-Narasiibha who deposed the 
nominal ^ajuva emperor Imma4i Narasiihha.^ Nunez has 
recorded that the death of Narasa Nayaka was followed by 
a widespread revolution of the Nayakas of the empire of 
Vijayanagara.^ When K]rshpadevaraya succeeded his 
brother in December 1509 or January 1510, Prataprudra’s 
chance of extension came to an end, because the greatest 
emperor of Vijayanagara had two ambitions : the 
conquest of the eastern coast from Orissa and the 
humbling of the power of the Musalmans. The first years 
of the reign of Kfshpadevaraya were spent in suppressing 
rebellions, but he very wisely invaded the southern 
provinces of the empire of Orissa before tackling the 
’Adil-Shahi Sultans of Bijapur. The new emperor’s 
aims were known to his people and two inscriptions from 
Nagalapuram in the Chingleput district inform us that 
people were applying to Kphpadevaraya for things to be 
performed after his victorious return from the campaign 
against the Gajapati king. 

The Portuguese writer Nunez has preserved a valuable 
account of the series of campaigns conducted against 
Prataparudra of Orissa by the greatest emperor of 
Vijayanagara. According to him Narasa Nayaka had 
enjoined upon his son in his last will and testament 
the necessity of capturing Raichuru Mudkal from the 
Musalmans and Udayagiri from the 0]riyas. The army 
collected by Kpshpadeva consisted of 34,000 foot and 

\ Cambridgt History of India, VoL III, pp, 494-05^ 

Sgw§ll-^A Forgoffan Empirst p, 514, 
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800 elephants and arrived at Udayagiri. Though the 
0]riya garrison consisted of 10»000 foot and 400 horse the 
place held out for a year and a half on account of its 
great natural strength. Kpsh^adevarfiya cut roads 
through the surrounding hills and carried the place 
by assault. On this occasion an aunt of the king 
Prataparudra was captured. According to inscriptions 
one Tirumala Rautaraya or Tirumalai Rahuttaraya, an 
uncle of Prataparudra called Raghavaraya or Kaptharaya» 
was captured at Udayagiri. Evidently, Prataparudra had 
made Kop4Avi<}u the base of his operations in the last war 
against Vijayanagara. When Udayagiri fell in 1513— the 
date is certain as an image of Balak]rshpa captured at 
Udayagiri was dedicated by him in 1514— KrshpadevarSya 
turned against Kop4&vi(j[u. Pratfiparudra hastened with a 
large army in order to relieve Kop4avi4u but was defeated 
about four miles from the fortress on the bank of the 
KphiljS estuary* The siege of Kon4avi4u continued and 
the great fortress capitulated two months after the battle. 
The renowned minister Sslva Timma was placed in charge 
of Kop4avi4u. The Vijayanagara army proceeded to 
invest Kop4apalle and occupied the whole country as far 
as RsjamahendrI. Kop4avi4u was captured on Saturday 
the 23rd June 1515 and the date is given many times in 
the Mangalagiri inscriptions. In this campaign one of 
PratSparudra’s sons was captured by Kfshpadeva RSya.^ 
According to the local chronicle of Ko94avi4u, this son 
Vlrabhadra was the Viceroy of Kop4&vi4u DaQtfapafa 
till its capture in 1515.^ Vijayanagara inscriptions prove 

1 EpL hdu VoL vipp, tlO-th 

2 A 8kifeh of fht ifynastiis of Soufhm MiOpy. 
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that PratSparudra had descended to the level of employing 
Musalman mercenaries In his campaign against Kfishpa- 
devarSya. Among the notables captured by the Vijayanagara 
army were two Hindus named KumSra Hammlra MahfipStra 
and Ke^va-'Pstra and two Musalman generals named 
Mallu Khan and Uddai]i4& Raichur. MallQ Khan 

can be recognised as a Musalman name, but it is difficult 
to reduce the term llddai!]i(}a to its Perso-Arabic equivalent. 
The late Mr. H. Krishna Sastri argued from the connection 
of Raichur with these two names that they were 
officers or nobles of the Adil^ShBhi Sultans of Bijapur. 
The acquisition of help from a Musalman neighbour to 
fight with a Hindu adversary involved a moral and political 
degradation in the Hindu world which can be easily 
understood by those who are familiar with Rajput history, 
but this was not the only occasion when PratBparudra 
employed Musalman mercenaries against Hindus. 

After the fall of Ko^4avi4u KfshpadevarBya 
consolidated his conquests by the reduction of the 
important inland fortresses In the country at the foot of 
the ghats, such as Vinuko^cjs on the Gundlakamma river 
and Ballamkonda near AmarBvati. In the third campaign 
KrshpadevarBya crossed the Kjrshpa and camped at 
Bezwada. His object was the great fort of Kop4apaUe 
under the charge of the Ofiya minister Praharaja 
Sirakhandra Mahdpafra. According to Nunez, all the 
chiefs of the empire of Orissa were collected at Ka94apalle. 
Among the notables captured after the fall of Kop4apaUe 
was a queen of PratBparudra and another son along with 
seven of the principal nobles. An inscription from 
KBlahasti mentions two of the nobles^ .Bo4aijenB MobBpBtra 
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and Bijil Kh&n. Prahatala iSiraichandra Mahdpafta and 
Bodai-Jena Mahapafra are not proper names but Ofiyfi 
official titles. 

From Kop(}apalle KfshnadevarSya continued his march 
northwards and arrived at Siihhfichalam near Vlzagapatam. 
He acquired all the districts of the sea-board, including 
the hill districts of Nalgonda and Khammamet, at present in 
the Nizam’s dominions. At SlMSchalam he is said to have 
have erected a pillar of victory about which the late 
Mr. H. Krishna Sastri stated that “there exists even 
to-day records in Telegu characters written on the 
basement of the entrance into the Asfhdna Mandapa 
and on a pillar on the verandah round the Lakshml- 
Narasiihha-SvSmin temple at SiihhSchalam which relate 
in unmistakable terms the victories of Kjrshpadevaraya, 
his stay at Siihhadri and his gifts to the temple.^ According 
to the Pdrijd-apaharanamu and other Telegu works, 
Kfsh^adevarSya devastated Orissa and burnt the capital 
Kataka, but there is no epigraphical corroboration for 
such statements. In 1519 Kjrsh^adevaraya gave certain 
villages, which had been granted to him by the Gajapati 
king, to the temple. 

In three or four campaigns K|^higiadevaraya had 
compelled PratSparudra to cede that part of his empire 
which lay to the south of the GodSvari. According to 
Nunez, PratSparudra was compelled to give one of his 
daughters in marriage to Kph^adevarSya.^ This marriage 
is also mentioned in the Rdyavdehakamu where the Oriya 
princess is called JaganmohinL The marriage is also 

Annual R^orf of the Archmological Sunty of India, 1908"9t p, 179, 

A Forgotten Empire, p, 520, 
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mentioned in the K(ishna-raya-pi)ayam and Tamil'^Navalar- 
CharifaO She is also called Tukka. After her marriage 
she was neglected by her husband and led a life of 
seclusion at Kambam in the Cuddappa district.^ PratSpa-' 
rudra’s son, Virabhadra, remained in honourable 
confinement till the end of the war. He became the 
governor of the district of Malega-Bennur-simediTiA remitted 
taxes on marriages in 1516 for the merit of his father 
PratSparudra and his sovereign Kfshpadevarfiya.^ 

The decline of Orissa was now rapid and within forty 
years of the end of the Vijayanagar war, Jajpur was already 
in the occupation of the Musalmans of Bengal. According 
to the Riyfiz-us-salStin, ^AlSuddin Husain ShSh of Bengal 
conquered all the kingdoms between Gaur and Orissa. 
According to the Madala Panji Tsmail Ghfizl of Bengal 
commanded the Nusalman expedition into Orissa during 
the reign of PratSparudra. *Tn a. o. 1509 Ismail Ghfizl 
(named Surasthfina in N. Pfinji) a general of the Bengal 
Nawab, made a dash into Orissa, ravaged the country, 
sacked Puri town and destroyed a number of Hindu 
temples. Pratfiparudra hurried from the south and the 
Mahomedan general retreated. He was closely pursued 
and defeated on the bank of the Ganges. The general 
took refuge in fort Nandaran (sub-division Jahanabad, 
district Hooghly) and was besieged. But one of the 
Raja's high officers, Govinda Vidvfidhara, went over to 
the enemy’s side ; and so the Raja had to raise the siege 

Soarcts of Vifayanagara History t pp. 110, 132, 153. 

Ibid.p,145. 

\ Epigraphla CamaficOt Vol. IX, Dg. 107. 
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and retire to Orissa.”^ A reference to the war with the 
Nusalmans of Bengal is to be found in the Kavali plates 
of Pratflparudra of the i^aka year 1432=1510-11 a. d. Wc 
learn from this inscription that Pratfiparudra recovered 
his kingdom from the king of Gau4a, who was defeated 
by him. He is called Paflcha-Gaud-adhinayaka. He was 
ruling over Cholamandala and the grant was issued from 
Up4fakop4a» the capital of P&kanSdu. The Bengal 
campaign took place in the reign of ’AlSuddin Husain 
Sh&h and not Shamsuddin Nu^,affar Shsh, as stated by 
the government epigraphist for Madras, Mr. G. Venkoba 
Rao, in 1921. ^ The Kavali grant was issued in 1510 and 
Mu^Eaffar Shah of Bengal had ceased to reign in 1493.^ 
during the life time of Purushottama. 

The Musalman peril was getting stronger in another 
direction. After the dismemberment of the Bahmani 
empire, the Qutb-shshl kingdom of Golkonda was 
growing stronger on the eastern coast and SultSn Quli 
was striving his utmost to regain the lost domination 
of the Musalmans over that area. He had declared 
his independence in 1512 and begun to consolidate his 
power in Telingana. So long as Kph^adevarSya was 
in the field, Sultfin Quli remained quiet. There is no 
mention of his taking any side in the war with Orissa. 
Inspite of the statements of Firishfa^ it is perfectly clear 
that Sultan Qal! did not effect any conquest in any Hindu 
kingdom in Telingana so long as KphigiadevarSya was in 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol, IXIX, 1900, p. 186, 

3. Annual Report of the Assistant Archaological Superintendent 
for Epigraphy, Southern Circle, for 1921, p, 115, 

\ Cambridge History of India, Vol, III, p, 696. 
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the field. As soon as war broke out between Kfsh^tadeva- 
rSya and Sult&n Ismail 'Adll ShSh I of Bijflpur, SultBn Quli 
found it easier to despoil the monarch of Orissa. This Is 
the only possible time for SultBn Quli Qutb Shah to have 
invaded and conquered any part of Hindu Telingana. Briggs 
thought that the invasion of Orissa by the Musalmans of 
Golkonda took place in 1511 (Sec his Comparative 
Chronology of Deccan kingdoms, principally during the 16th 
century, at the end of Volume IB, Cambray’s edition of 1910, 
of his “Rise of the Muhammadan Power in India"). He 
actually put the capture of Ballamkanda and Kopcjapalle 
against this date. But in the text he says : “After having 
repaired the fort of Golkonda SultBn Koolly Kootb Shah 
turned his thought towards the reduction of the fortress of 
Roykonda."' The long rambling narrative of Firishfa 
bears on its face the stamp of untruth and confusion. In 
the first place there was no king in Orissa named RBm* 
Chandra Gajapati between 1312 and 1543 or during the 
entire reign of SultBn Quli Qutb ShBh. In the second 
place KfshpadevarBya of Vijayanagara ascended the 
throne in December 1509 or January 1510. His campaign 
against Orissa began early in 1512, as Udayagiri fell in 1513, 
Kon4avi4u in 1515 and Kop4&P&Bc In 1^17. The series of 
records of KfshpadevarBya at Ko94^vi4u, Kaza, NaAgala- 
giri and finally at SiihhBchalam-Potpuru prove that during 
this period, 1512-'17, no Muhammadan king could have 
captured the area between Ko94Bvi4u and Waltalr^ 
Si&hBchalam, thus proving Firishfa s statement about the 
conquest of Ballamkonda, Kop4Bvi4u and Kop4paUe by 

< Rtst of iht MahomiJan Powtr In Mia, Vol. Ill, p. 354, 
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Su]f.!n Qall Qutb ShBh fo be enflrely untrue. If Sulf,an 
Qul! had really conquered these places, then he must have 
done so after 1519. Therefore, the late Mr. Monmohan 
Chakravarti was perfectly correct in dating the Musalman 
invasion from Golkonda in 1522.* There is no mention of 
the capture of Kop^avidu by the Nusalmans in the local 
chronicle of Kop4avi4u.^ Sewell mentions an inscription 
of SuI,t,Sn Qull Qu|[,b Shsh at Kop^apalle,^ but there is no 
inscription from that place recorded in Horovitz list of 
published Muhammadan inscriptions in India in the 
Epigraphia Indo>Moslemica. 

Suddenly, from th^ beginning of the 16th century a 
decline set in the power and prestige of Orissa with a 
corresponding decline in the military spirit of the people. 
This decline is Intimately connected with the long residence 
of the Bengali Vaishnava saint Chaitanya in the country. 
If we accept only one-tenth of what the Sanskrit 
and Bengali biographies of the saint state about his 
influence over PratBparudra and the people of the 
country, even then, we must admit that Chaitanya 
was one of the principal causes of the political 
decUne of the empire and the people of Orissa. Not 
only that ; the acceptance of Valshnavlsm or rather 
Neo-Valshnavism was the real cause of the M usalman 
conquest of Orissa twenty-eight years after the death of 
PratBparudra. Considered as a religion, Indian Bhakfi- 
marga is sublime, but its effect on the political status of 
the country or the nation which accepts it, is terrible. 

^ Joumat of fh$ Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vof, LXIX, IQOO, p, 185* 

3 Sketch of the dynasties of South India, p* 48* 

5 Ibid*,p*88* 
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The religion of equality and love preached by Chaitanya 
brought in its train a false faith In men and thereby 
destroyed the structure of society and government in 
Bengal and Orissai because, in reality, no two men are 
bom equal and government depends upon brute force 
specially in a country like India in the 14th, 15th, and 16th 
centuries a. d. A wave of religious fervour passed over 
the country, and during this reformation Orissa not only 
lost her empire but also her political prestige. The effect 
of Vaishpavism on the society and government of Orissa 
was far more destructive than in Bengal, because in the 
latter country militant Saktism was not destroyed totally 
and the effect of NeO'-Vaishpavlsm was beneficent to the 
extent of bringing within the pale of society a number of 
decadent Buddhists who had been outcasted by orthodox 
Brahmanism. In Orissa, on account of its acceptance 
by royalty, Neo-Vaish](^avism became fashionable, and 
powerful officers of Prat9parudra, like Rsm&nanda RSya, 
the governor of Rsjamahendil before its final loss and 
GopinStha BafajenS, that of the MaljyStha Dandapafa or 
Medinipur, were the most notable converts after the king 
himself. The result was corrosive, though TSranStha, the 
Buddhist historiographer, has recorded that some form 
of Buddhism lingered in Orissa till the end of the 16th 
century, gradually stamping out all other sects of Hinduism 
from the country. 

An educated Oriya, the late Nr. Tarini Charan Rath, 
a munsiff of the Madras presidency, wrote a short note 
on RSmSnanda Rfiya in 1920, voicing the modem Oriya 
opinion on this officer of Pratfiparudra. According to 
Nr. Rath, RSmUnanda belonged to the Kan^a family and 
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was an Ojriya by birth. He was the eldest son of BhavS- 
nanda Patfanfiyaka who resided both at Puri and Katak. 
RamSnanda rose to be the prime-minister of PratSparudra 
and governed the southern viceroyalty from VldySnagara 
near Rajamahendri. It appears that this Vidyanagara may 
be Vizianagram. In 1510 Ramananda met Chaitanya on 
the banks of the Godavari and, being struck by his 
appearance, became one of his earliest disciples. Chaitanya 
had heard of Ramananda from one of his notable disciples, 
the logician Vasudeva Sarvabhauma Bhaftacharya, and 
is said to have been attracted towards Ramananda on 
account of his piety and learning. The romantic story 
of the meeting between Chaitanya and Ramananda is 
cited with reverence by all Neo-Vaishpavas ; but its result 
was disaster to the empire of Orissa. After meeting 
Chaitanya, Ramananda Raya resigned his post and retired 
to Pud. It is said that Prataparudra had already become 
possessed of a religious and spiritual turn of mind and 
Ramananda became the cause of their meeting. Their 
subsequent meeting and the great hold Chaitanya came to 
possess over this king are now well known. 

At a time when the Ojiya nation needed the services 
of every thonest and capable man for the defence of her 
political prestige and empire, Ramananda Raya betrayed 
his trust to his own people by retiring from his position on 
the weakest frontier of the country, and one may ascribe 
the fall of Kop4avi4u, Kop^apalle and Rajamahendri 
to their being left in charge of young and inexperienced 
officers like the prince Virabhadra on the retirement 
of Ramananda. After Chaitanya’s death in 1533-34 
Ramananda spent the remainder of his life in devotion. 
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He wrote a Sanskrit drama called Srl-Jagannafha- 
vaUabha-na(aka and several other minor works.* 

Neo-Vaish^ava effect on PratSparudra and his policy 
is only too apparent even in the literature of that sect in 
Bengali. In JaySnanda’s Chaitmya-mahgata it is stated 
that PratBparudra had consulted Chaitanya about invading 
Bengal but that saint had dissuaded him, pointing out that 
the war would have a disastrous effect on his own country.* 
It is stated In the Chaifanya-chatifampfa that RBm&nanda’s 
brother GopinStha BarajenS, who was the governor of 
Maljyafha or Medinlpur, had fallen in arrears to the extent 
of two lakhs of Kahans of cowries and was ordered to be 
put to death by PratBparudra, but he was saved and 
reinstated at the Intercession of Chaitanya’s disdples.* The 
Chaifanya-bhagavafa mentions PratBparudra’s wars with 
the independent Sul^Bns of Bengal and describes the 
devastation of the country and the destruction of images 
yet the advice of Chidtanya was sufficient to cause this 
cowardly and religiously^minded king to desist from a 
proper defence of his own terltories.^ 

What happened to PratBparudra after the humiliating 
treaty with KrshpadevarBya we are not in a position to 
determine. Vljayanagara panegyrists credit him vtith 
another invasion of the Vljayanagara empire. But the 
account Is incredible, because a few Telugu verses by 

1 Journal of (he Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol, VI, 1920, 
pp, 448-‘55. 

2 Chaifanya-mangala, published by the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, 
^ Antya-Khagda, 9th parichheda, BangabSsl edition. 

* Antya-Khan^a, 2nd adhydya, pp. 772, 779-80 y 4th adhydya, 
pp. 865-66. 

^ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol, LXIX, 1900, pp. 186-7, 
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KrshfadevarBya’s favourite Telugu poet, AIlasBni Peddan, 
were said to have been sufficent to compel PratBpanidra 
to retire In haste and confusion.* 

At Puri Chaitanya died, or as his disciples believe, was 
carried away bodily to heaven in 1533>34. PratBpanidra 
survived him for six years. If has been deduced by 
Chakravarti from the date of the accession of Govinda 
VidyBdhara of the Bhoi dynasty that PratBpanidra must 
have died early in 1540. According to tradition as record- 
ed in the Jagannafha-Charif-amrifa, a biography of the 
OfiyB saint, JagannBfha DBsa, the founder of the Afibara 
sect of OfiyB Vaish^avas, PratBpanidra survived 
Chaitanya.^ 

Pratilpariidra is known from a number of inscriptions 
discovered at Puri and other places. The earliest of them 
are to be found on the left hand side of the Jaya-Vijaya 
gate of the Jagamohana of the temple of JagannBfha. In 
the 4fh Ahka Wednesday the 17fh July 1499 orders were 
Issued for the performance of dancing at the time of Bhoga 
of Jagannatha and BalarBma from the end of the evening 
dMipa to the time of the BafasiAgdr or bed time. The 
dancing girls of BalarBma and of KapilesvBra, the old 
batch and the Telinga batch, all of them were to learn the 
singing of the Gifagovinda only. Besides dandng, four 
other Vaishpava singers were also to sing from the same 
work of Jayadeva. If is stated at the end of the record 
that the Superintendent who allows any other song except 
fliose in the Gifagovinda vtill cause a violation of the orders 
of the god JagannBfha. The second inscription 

• Sourcts of Vifayanagara Hisfoty, p. 155, 

> Journal of tht Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol, LXIX, 1900. p. 165, 
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inscription was found at the same place. It is fragmentary 
and contains nothing beyond the name and the titles of the 
king and the date, 5th AAka.^ Details of the plates of 
PratSparudra of the ^aka year 1432 Pramoda 1510-11 a. d., 
are not available. They were discovered by the district 
Munsif of Kavali In the Nellorc district. The charter 
records the grant of the village of Velicherla in the Jala- 
danki-Sthala of the PaAkanati SimS to the east Udayachala 
or Udayagiri fort who was ruling at Up^i^kopdS to a 
brShmapa of the BhSradvSja gofra and Vajurveda named 
Kopdaya who was a resident of the village of Pulugulla.^ 
The importance of these plates lie in the fact that they bear 
the only known charter of PratSparudra and were issued 
shortly before the conquest of Ko94avi4u by Kfsh^adeva- 
rSya of Vijayanagara. They prove that even in 1511 the 
Nellore district and the former Vijayanagara capital of 
Udayagiri was included in the empire of Orissa, thus 
emphasising the need of the last request of Narasa 
NSyaka to his son, according to Nunez, enjoining the 
immediate conquest of Udayagiri in the east and Raichur- 
Nudkal in the west. 

With the death of Prat9parudra the pall of dense 
darkness descends upon the medieval history of Orissa, 
to be lifted only with the Mughal conquest of the province 
half a century later. Inspite of Neo-Vaish^avite teaching 
and Chaitanya’s religion of universal love and toleration 
the repeated treachery of Hindu Oriyas brought the power 
and prestige of Orissa down within a very short time and 
hastened the conquest of the southern vice-royalty by the 

1 Ibid.. Vol. LXIL 1895. part I. pp. 90-97. 

* Annual Report of the Assistant Arcbaological Superinetandent for 
Epigraphy. Southern Circle. Madras, for 1921. pp. 10. No. 12. 115. para 70. 
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Qu]t,b>Sh&Iil Sul,t.ans of Golkonda and the Afghan-Sur 
dynasty of Bengal. The result was Intense anarchy, during 
which the Garhfat chiefs assumed independence. The 
next important step in the decline of Orissa was the 
religious superiority of JagannStha and its hierarchy of 
temple priests. We have already seen in the chapter on 
Kapilendra that public proclamadons were incised on 
the Jaya-Vljaya gate of the Jagmahona of JagannStha ; 
not only so, whenever the Gajapati king was in trouble, 
he went and expressed a pious wish about his trouble 
at the feet of Jagannatha. From this period the importance 
of the !$aiva hierarchy of Amra-ftrfha or Bhuvane^vara 
decUne defiidtely and the king becomes the representative 
of the Lord Jagani^tha in exclusion to KiitdvSsa of 
Bhuvane$vara or Vimala of Jaipur and Kinchike^vaii of 
Klching, as much as the holy Roman emperor was of the 
See of Rome. 

The religious element had become ubiquitous, as much 
as the cult of the Sun under Akhen-Aton, Louis Quatone 
of France, KumSrapBla of Gujarat and the Mughal 
emperor Aurangzib Alamgir of Delhi. The decline of the 
power and prestige of Orissa is solely due to the national 
adoption of the sublime Bhaktl'mSrga of Chaitanya. The 
effect on the condition of the princes of Orissa may be 
judged by the Garhjat chiefs of the present day who 
worship ^Skta images in secret and in subordination to 
Valshpava deities. On the sodety of the middle and 
lower dasses the effect was far more terrific, compelling 
poor starving people who ate in the public Idtchens 
during the famines of the Brlfish period into a separate 
dass and caste still called Satfra-Khiyas. 
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THE LAST OF THE GAJAPATIS 

Two sons of Praffiparudra are known fo us from the 
local chronicle Madala PaflJL Even their proper names 
have not been recorded and they are mentioned only by 
their nicknames. The eldest of them Kfilu'*S Deva> 
succeeded Govinda Vldyfidhara, who had already rebelled 
during the war with the Sulj^&ns of Bengal, at the time 
when Pratfiparudra was besieging Isma’il Gh&zl in the 
fort of Mandfiran,— and became all powerful. According 
to the Madald PdlijU he was murdered by Govinda after 
a reign of one year, five months and three days. No 
record of his time has been discovered and the only 
record in which Kalu-S Deva is mentioned is the temple 
records of JagannEtha. 

He was succeeded by another son of PratSparudra, 
named Kakha|ru-a Deva, who was most probably placed 
on the throne by Govinda Vidyfidhara. According to 
the chronicles, Pratfiparudra bad left several sons but 
all of them were murdered along with Kakhfi|ru*fi Deva. 
The murder of these two kings is admitted by all writers, 
all of whom depend upon the Mddala PdfijU Govinda 
Vidyfidhara then ascended the throne and became the 
founder of the Bhoi dynasty. 

The length of the reign of KakhfifU'fi Deva is not 
mentioned by ChakravarO and it is therefore not posdble 
to ascertain when the Surya^vadiia dynasty became 
43 
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extinct. Govinda aspended the throne In 1541-4^ as his 
4th Mka fell in 1543 a. tb It is therefore apparent that 
he ascended the throne some time in 1541 or 1542, as 
1543 was his diird regnal year. If we accept that he came 
to the throne late in 1542, even then we must add one 
^ year and six mondis of the reign of KSlu-BDeva. Thus 
we find that PrdtBparudra died either late in 1539 or early 
in 1540. But as no statement of the MSdala P3!tfi can 
be relied on i^out corroboration. It is extremely doubtful 
what happened during the interval between Chaitanya’s 
death in 1533>34 and the accession of Govinda VidySdhara 
in 1541-'1542. The djnasty founded by Govinda is called 
the Bhoi dynasty, because he belonged to the writer or 
Bhol caste. Only one inscription of this king is known 
and for the rest we have to depend on the Madald PanjL 
According to one version of that record, Govinda reigned 
for seven years but according to another for eleven years 
and seven months. Mr. Chakravarti, vrith his ripe experience 
of O^yB temple records and votive inscriptions, considered 
the shorter period as being more probable and consistent 
with the regnal years which follow. Rve Itings of Orissa 
rrigned between the extinction of the Surya vadifo dynasty 
and the final conquest of northern Orissa in 1568. Out of 
these 26 years, Nukunda Harichandana ruled for eight 
years, leaving eighteen years only for three generations 
of the Bhol dynasty, out of which if eleven and a half 
years are assigned to Gorinda Bldyadhara only seven 
are left for his son and two grandsons. 

According to the Madald Pddji the Sul,t,Bns of Golkonda 
(Jamshed Qiill Qu|,b ShBh, 1543>50) invaded Orissa in tiie 
7diAA4aorthe 5th year of the reign. While Govinda 
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VidySdhara was !n the south, his sister’s son, Raghu 
Bhafi]a Chhota Rfiya, rebelled in the north with the 
assistance of the independent SuItSns of Bengal. This 
statement of the Madala Pafiji requires careful analysis. 
In the first place, Raghu was a Bhaftja and hewassuffi* 
clently close to the frontiers of Musalman territory in 
Bengal or Bihar to be helped by them. In the second 
place, he is called a Chhota Rfiya or the second son of a 
king. He was therefore not the king of Mayurbhafija or 
Keonjhar, but a younger brother or uncle of one of these 
kings. In the third place, the first two conclusions make 
it certain that he was a Garhjfit chief or the general of one, 
evidently of the Bhafija kingdoms of MayurbhaBja or 
Keonjhar. In the fourth place, Fariduddln Sher Shfih 
had died on 24th May 1543 and had been succeeded by 
his son Islam Shfih, under whom Bengal and Bihar were 
included in the Afghan empire of Delhi. There was no 
independent Musalman kingdom in Bengal and Bihar 
till Islam Shah’s death in 1553. Raghu Bhafija Chhofa 
Rfiya had therefore rebelled with the help of either 
Muhammad Khfin Sur or any of his predecessors. The 
rebellion of Raghu Bhafija shows the true position of the 
Bhafijas of Mayurbhafija and Keonjhar on the political 
stage of Orissa, a position which they continued to occupy 
till they were hemmed in on all sides with British territory. 
As soon as the trunk became weak and the great Gajapati 
a mere shadow of his former splendour, the Bhafija chiefs 
rose in instant rebellion and continued to defy their over* 
lord by alliance with a foreign power. The result of Raghu 
Bhafija’s rebellion made the king hurry back to northern 
Qris 3 a apd sudbue the Garhjfit chief, neglecting the 
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southern provinces of the empire. There is an echo of 
the rebellion of Ra^hu Bhafijainthe only known inscrip- 
tion of Govinda VidySdhara. The JagannStha temple 
inscription contains an injunction to the Garhjat chiefs 
for obedience. This is the first epigraphical record of the 
term Garhjat It is not possible even now to ascertain 
how much of Orissa to the north of the Godavari was 
conquered by Jamashed Quli Qutb Shah during the 
campaign of 154546. Mr. Chakravard is perhaps right in 
placing the death of Govinda Vidyadhara in Circa 1549 

A.D. 

In the Jagannatha temple inscription on the right side 
of the Jaya-Vijaya gate Govinda Vidyadhara uses the 
high-sounding titles of the Surya Vadi^a dynasty, 
Gajapafi, Gaudeivara, Navd'-kofUKarnata-Kalavarag- 
eSvara and Mana-Govinda, Vtravaraprafapa and Prafdpa- 
deva-Maharaja. The object of the record is a proclama- 
tion like those of Kapilendra. It runs thus : 

“Oh Jagannatha, without going and coming to see your 
lotus feet all appear as hell. The gifts of pilgrims (of 
places) up to Vindhya and Udayagiri mountains, whether 
native or foreigner (rest illegible)... The kings of Garhjat, 
(illegible) will obey. He who violates this order rebels 
against Jagannatha, and gets the sin of killing a brahmaiQi 
with one’s own hands. (Here follow four stanzas of 
Sanskrit slokas.’’^ 

Govinda Vidyadhara was succeeded, according to the 
Madatd Pafiji, by his son Chakra-Prat8paor as he is known 
locally Chaka-Pratapa. According to one version of the 

1 Journal of fhi Asiofic Sociafy of Bongal, VoLLXH, 1895, Paxil 

pp. toum. 
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Madala Panji, this king ruled for eight years and according 
to another twelve years and a half. Mr. Chakravarti, 
with his usual historical acumen, has accepted the shorter 
period, making his reign end in 1557. The Madala Pdfiji 
represents him as a bad king who oppressed the people. 
Nothing is known of the reign of this king and no record 
has been discovered of the period. He is not even known 
to us from any other source. At the close of his reign 
he was succeeded hy his son Narasiifaha Rflya JenB, who 
was murdered by the general Mukunda Harichandana, a 
Telinga by birth, after a reign of one month and sixteen 
days. A civil war now ensued between Raghurfima JenB, 
a younger son of Chakra PratBpa and Mukunda Hari- 
chandana, who defeated and captured the prime ministers 
of the kings of the Bhoi dynasty, named DBnBi VidyBdhara 
and at the same time defeated and captured Raghu Bhafija 
Chhota RBya, who had once more invaded Orissa from 
the north with the help of the Musalmans of Bengal. Hnally 
after one year seven months and fourteen days Mukunda 
Harichandana succeeded in capturing the king and 
ascended the throne atter putting him to death. This long 
record of Hindu treachery and murders comes to a 
temporary halt in 1559-60 with the accession of Mukunda 
Harichandana. Inspite of his crimes he is remembered 
with affection in Orissa as the last Hindu king of the 
country who gave some respite to the people from 
continual warfare. But before he had succeeded in making 
himself secure on the throne of Orissa, the northern part 
of the country was captured by the Musalmans of Bengal. 
In 1560, which was the first or the second year of the 
reign of Mukunda Harichandana, SuItBn GhiyBguddln 
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Jalal Shlh of the Siir dynasty of Bengal had conquered 
northern Orissa as far as Jaipur and established a mint 
at that place.' Only one coin from this mint has been 
discovered, and none are to be found In any of the Indian 
museums. 

Nukunda Harichandana was an Inhabitant of Telingana 
and is therefore called Telinga Mukundadeva by the 
people of Orissa and the local chronicles. He was 
a man of exuberant energy and a skilled general. He 
would have succeeded in malntidnlng the independence 
of the country had he not been surrounded by traitors 
on all sides. His short reign of eight years was spent in 
continual warfare and the last Hindu Idng of Orissa died 
on the battlefield. Though he obtained his throne by a 
successful revolt, he obtained respect of his neighbours 
by overthrowing Raghu Bhafija Chhota RSya and driving 
out his Nusalman allies. If the Madala PSJlji is to be 
believed, then Nukunda Hadchandana drove out the 
Musalmans from northern Odssa and reoccupied the 
northern districts up to the river BhBgirathL A ghat 
in the holy ftriha of Trive^l on the Ganges, a few miles 
to the north of the Hughly in Bengal, is still ascribed 
to him. When the crafty Mughal emperor Akbar I was 
planning the conquest of Bengal, he considered it 
necessary to enter into an alliance, offensive and defen> 
sive with Nukunda Harichandana in order to attack 
the Afghans of Bengal from both sides. He sent Hasan 
KhBn KhazSnchl as an ambassador to Orissa. Ibrahim 
Khan SQr fled after his defeat in the Panjab to Bengal, 
but shortly afterwards he had to run away from Gaur to 

1 Thom 9 S‘Clitonlcl$s of fht Pathan Kinfs of Dolhi, p, 417, 
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Orissa. Mukunda Harichandana gave him shelter and 
assigned some property for his maintenance. On account of 
this protection SulaimSn Khan Kararanl failed to capture 
Ibrahim Khan Sar. The defeat of the Musalman army 
in the campaign for the restoration of Raghu Bhafija 
Chhota Raya and the succour to Ibrahim Khan 
Sdr made Sulaiman Kararanl of Bengal the inveterate 
enemy of Mukunda Harichandana. This fact became 
known to Akbar, who proceeded immediately to ally 
himself with such a great enemy of Kararanl Afghans of 
Bengal. Akbar’s ambassadors requested Mukunda 
Harichandana to prevent Sulaiman Kararanl from assisting 
’Ali Qull Khan-l-Zaman. The repeated revolts of 
’All Qull, the son of one of Humayun’s trusted offcers, 
are too well known to be mentioned.^ Perhaps Akbar’s 
intentions were to persuade Mukunda Harichandana to 
create a diversion in favour of the Mughalsin case 
Sulaiman Kararanl of Bengal joined ’All Qoll Khan. 
Mukunda kept Hasan Khan Khazanchl for four months 
in Orissa and then sent him back with costly presents 
and some elephants. At the same time he sent his own 
envoy named Paramdnanda Raya to the Court of Akbar.^ 
Nothing of advantage accrued to Mukunda Harichandana 
from the Mughal alliance. When Akbar was engaged 
in his famous siege of Chitore, Sulaiman seized the oppor>> 
tunityto crush Orissa and Mukunda’s protegee, Ibrahim 
Khan ^Or. Mukundadeva did not receive any help 
from Khan*i-'Khanan Mun’im Khan and both he and 


1 AM-Akbati Eng» frans,, voL I pp, 319-20* 
3 AkbatnSmdt Eng, frans*, voi Up, 381, 
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Unidilin Khan Sfir were put to death after the conquest 
of Orissa.^ 

The M3dala PaJiji contdns a more detailed account 
of the wars of Mukundadeva with the Independent Sul^Bns 
of Bengal, which has been recently collected with great 
labour by Ral Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda, bji.,fjls.b. 
from Bve different collections of palm-leaf records : 

A. Two manuscripts marked A and B, sent by Babu 
Gauranga Charan Samanta Roy, Deul Karan of the temple 
of JagannBtha and 

B. Three manuscripts marked c, n and b, sent by 
Babu Shyam Sundar Pa,t.nayak, the Tadhau Karan of the 
same temple. 

In the 10th Mka, i.e., the 8th year of his reign, 
Mukunda Harichandana had advanced as far as the 
Ganges. It was at this rime that the alliance with the 
emperor Akbar wa^ conduded. When Suldman KararBnl 
heard of the advance of Mukunda to the north, he went 
vdth a large army and compelled Mukunda to take refuge 
In the fort of Kotsarma (Kotsamba according to Chakra- 
varti). Orissa was now Invaded by two different Musalman 
armies according to the chronicles, one of which proceeded 
strdght south and compelled Muktmda Harichandana to 
seek refuge In the fort of Kotsarma, when the second 
entered Orissa through the bordering States of Ma)rurbhafija 
and Keonfhar under SulalmBn’s sonBByazld. Kotsarma 
has been Idenrifled with Kotsimul on the western bank of 
the river Damodar In the Hooghly district of BengaL 
According to Akbamama and the MadatS Pafiji, Mukunda- 
deva had at that rime yielded himself to self-indulgence. 

1 IU(Lpj>.4r8,480. 
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He sent an army under Durga Punj (Durga BhafijS or 
Durga PsSja) and Jihata Rai (Chhota RSya). According 
foAbulFazI, these two officers corrupted the officers of 
the Nusalman army and then turned against Mukunda 
Harichandana. Mukunda and the Chhofa Rfiya were both 
killed and the kingdom fell to Durga Bhafija.^ Both 
chronicles agree about the route taken by the 
second army under Bfiyazld. Reaching the head waters 
of the KafisSbfifisS river, Bfiyazid marched through the 
interior of Dhalbhum and the western part of the Msyur- 
bhafija State and surprised Katak. At that time Mukunda 
Harichandana was besieged in the fort of Kotsarmaor 
Kotslmul« Koli Ssmanta SinghSra, the commandant of 
Katak fort, was killed and the royal palace stormed by the 
Musalmans. During this confusion in the country one 
RSma Chandra Bhafija, the commandant of Sarangarh 
fort near Katak, proclaimed himself to be the king. This 
unexpected treachery on the part of the Bhafija chief 
compelled Mukunda Harichandana to come to terms 
with Sultan Sulaiman Kararani and hasten to Katak. A 
civil war now ensued during which Mukunda Harichandana 
waskiUedby Rama Chandra Bhafija. According to the 
MadalaPafijU Bayazid attacked Rama Chandra Bhafija 
and both were killed on the same day. Mukunda 
Harichandana died in &ka 1490=1568 a. d. Raghu 
Bhafija Chhofa Raya, who was in prison up to this time, 
now escaped and tried to take possession of the country, 
but he was also defeated and killed by the celebrated 
renegade Hindu Kalapaha^. The latter had accompanied 
prince Bayazid and desecrated the temple of Jagannatha 
* AtiamUmS, Eng. frans„ Vol. in, gp. 933-34, 
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and tried to destroy and bum the wooden idols. Accor- 
ding to the Madala PaJiji, "During the troubles that 
followed the Pathan Invasion Divyasldiha PstnByak, the 
Paftksffa or the manager of the temple of JagannStha, 
removed the idols to Parikud, an island in the Chllka lake, 
and hid them underground at Chhavali Hathipada, 
Kal9p8hB4 got scent of this, proceeded to Parikud and 
recovered the images. From Parikud he returned to 
Puri, plundered the stores (Bapa^a-kofi bhandara), damaged 
the great temple up to the amalaka stone, disfigured all 
the images and uprooted the Kalpa-vafa tree and set 
fire to it after covering it with horses’ dung. The Images 
of JagannStha was then conveyed to the bank of the 
Ganges and thrown into fire. It is added that the son of 
KBl8pBhB4 cast the half-burnt image into the Ganges’’.’ 

The recent researches of Rai Bahadur Rama Prasad 
Chanda have thrown some more light on this dark 
period of the history of Orissa. The Madala Pailji 
states that ChakrapratSpa, the son and successor of 
Govinda VidyBdhara, was a tyrant and compelled 
brShma^as to cut grass for his horses. He died in the 
temple of JagannBtha at Puri, but according to Abu’l 
Fazl, he was murdered by his own son Narasidiha JenB.^ 
It was about this fime that Mukunda Harichandana and 
his four brothers had come from Telingana. He was 
indignant at the wickedness of the king and sent armed 
men disguised as women In covered litters inside the 
fort and had the king Narasidiha JenB killed. He then 

K Journal of fh§ Bihar S> Orissa Ressarch Socisfyt VoL XIH, 
1927, p. 25. 

3 . Akbamama Eng^ frans., VoL ///. p. 955. 
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setup the late king’s brother Raghurfima JenS on the 
throne. Raghur&ma was murdered and removed in 
l$aka 1481=1359 a. d., and Mukunda ascended the 
throne.^ 

The death of Mukunda Harichandana, the last great 
Gajapati of Orissa, brought the solidarity of the country 
to an end. Up to this time the Gajapatis were in posses- 
sion of almost the whole of the kingdom left to 
PratSparudra at the time of the conclusion of the peace 
with Kfshpadevaraya of Vijayanagara in 1519. The 
southern limit of the kingdom of Mukunda Harichandana 
is indicated by a short Telugu inscription on a pillar at 
DraksharSmam on the Godavari which has not been 
fully published as yet. The summary published by the 
late Rao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri is not very reliable ; 
’’States that the king while ruling from his throne at 
Kataka (/. Cuttack) having conquered the Gau4a 

(country), giving promise of favour to the Gaueja Idng, 
and having performed the pearl Tulapurusha and other 
donations at the GaAgfi (? Ganges), remitted the duties 
on the marriages in the 27th sthalas attached to 
Rajamahendravaram.” The inscription is dated 10th 
Ahka^ di. 5, krif 7, Akahaya Pushya^ ba 7, a Thursday. 
The 10th Afika corresponds to the 8th year of the 
reign and the inscription must have been incised In 
1568. This inscription calls Mukundadeva Vira 
Mukunda-GalapafPMahadeva? The inscription is to be 

1 Journal of fhe Bihar 6 - Orissa Research Society^ Vol, XIII, 
1927, pp. 10^27. 

2 Annual report of the Assistant Archaologlcal Superintendent 
for Epigraphy, Southern Circle for the year 1919, pp. 77, No, 
J55,andm, 
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found on a pillar In the Mandapa in front of the 
western Gopuram of the temple ofBhimesvara in the 
village of Dr9ksh5r9mam of the Ramachandrapuram 
faluqa of the God9vari district. It proves that up to 
1378 the Gajapatis had not lost any land to the north 
of the God9vari. 

After the defeat and death of Mukunda Harichandana 
the : decline of the Gajapatis was swift and sure. 
Nr. Chanda surmises that ‘*Kalapahar*s expedition to 
the Puri district of Orissa was a mere raid. Soon 
after he had turned his back Ramachalidra-deva carved 
out a kingdom in southern Orissa, with Khurda as 
its capital.'*^ This is a misstatement of facts. Two 
independent kingdoms were founded upon the remains 
of the empire of Prat9parudra^ one in the south and the 
second in the north, both of which claimed to be Gajapatis. 
In the north the chiefs of Khurda were given the rank of 
Raja of Orissa by the Mughal Emperor Akbar at the 
intercession of M9na Siihha, whom R9machandra I of 
Khurda had succeeded in bribing more heavily than 
R9machandra, the son of Mukunda Harichandana. The 
history of the southern Gajapatis is not so very well known. 
One of them is mentioned in the Bodagulo inscription on 
the road from Kallikota to Boirani. The inscription belongs 
to the reign of Muhammad Qul! Qutb Sh9h of Golkonda 
(1580-1612 A.D.) when the Gajapari ruler Narasiihha was 
the subordinate Hindu chief. The late Rao Bahadur 
H. Krishna Sastri stated in 1914 that '*The Gajapati 
kingdom was from 1339 in the hands of a Telegu 
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family of usurpers of which Nukundadeva and 
Bshubalendra were members* Narasiihha or SingabhQpala 
mentioned In the Bodagulo record would perhaps 
be another of the same family.** The inscription at 
Bodagulo makes Narasiihha bom of the lunar race 
of the Sfilvas.^ Another inscription on a rock ten miles 
from Aska and four miles from Boirani mentions Narasiihha 
as the Gajapati and a chief named Bshubalendra as his 
subordinate. The rock inscription is dated l$aka 

1512=1590 A. D., and proves that there was an independ- 
ent line of the Gajapatis in the Ganjam district who were 
ruling as subordinates of the Qut.b-Shshl Sultans of 
Golkonda. These two records prove that Sirjadunath 
Sarkar was only partially correct when he stated that “The 
Golkonda troops advanced conquering to the Bay of 
Bengal and occupied the country from the Chilka lake to 
the Penner river. Their raiding bands penetrated as far 
north as Khurda, the seat of the faineant Rajah of Orissa. 
The Gajapati Rajah of Ganjam was ousted by the Golkonda 
Sultan in 1571/* We have seen just now that the Bodagulo 
inscription and the Atagada record^ of l^aka 1512 prove 
the existence of the southern Gajapatis till 1590. More- 
over the Bahuvalendras were hereditary officers whose 
names always appear to have been Nukundadeva. Besides 
the Bshuvalendra mentioned in the Bodagulo and Atagada 
inscriptions a number of others are mentioned in a number 
of inscriptionsi thus proving that the name and the office 

1 Annua! Report of the Assistant Archmohgical Superintendent for 
Epigraphy, Southern Circle, Madras for 1014, pp 105-106, 

2 Journal of the Bihar and Qrissa Research Society, Vol, fCV, pp, 
m-97. 
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were hereditary to some extent. One Bshuvalendra put 
to death certain officers of the Golkonda State named 
Ghazanfar Beg and BirlSs Kh9n.^ His son Mukundarfija, 
also called Bshuvalendrai fled to Bengal some time before 
A. H., 1012=1603 A. D.^ One Bshuvalendra ' was the 
predecessor of these two, as he was living in $aka 
1432=1510 A. D., and was therefore a subordinate to 
PratSparudra. One Bshuvalendra issued a copper 
plate grant in l$aka 1517 and, therefore, appears to be the 
same as that mentioned in the Bodagulo and Atagada 
inscriptions.^ The conquest of southern * Orissa was 
more difficult than that of the north and the subordinate 
Hindu chiefs were practically independent till the 
foundation of the Faujdaft of Chikakol in 1641. ^^Chlcacole 
became the seat of a Qu^b Shshi faujdar some time before 
1641, when a handsome mosque was built there by Shir 
Muhammad KhSn, the first faujdar.^ 

In northern Orissa the title of Gajapati remained in 
abeyance till 1592, or 24 years, when, by a clever manu- 
pulation of religious opinion, NSna Sidiha managed to 
gain over the priests of JagannStha in favour of RSma 
Chandra I of Khurda against Telinga RSmachandra. For 
24 years, from 1568 till 1592, there was anarchy in Orissa 
and very little is known of the short Afghan rule in that 
province. SulaimSn KararSnl was followed by his sons 
BUyazid and DSud and after the fall of the latter at the 

1 Ris§ of the Muhammadan Powar in India, VoL III, p, 465. 

a Ibid.,p. 470. 

5 Tha point is discusstd in my note on the Atagada inscription in /. B, 
and 0. R. S. voL XV, pp. 20U203. 

Sarkar^History of Aurangsib, Calcutta 19t% pot, I,p. 215, 
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battle of Rajmahal in 1576, Orissa became a debateable 
country where the disaffected Afghans found refuge 
whraever chased out of Bengal. More often than not 
Mughal Subadars found it convenient to let troublesome 
Afghan chiefs like Qadu or OsmBn remain in possession 
of Orissa, and, therefore, the Mughal rule in Orissa did 
not really begin till the accession of the Mughal Emperor 
Nuruddln Jahangir. The story of the Mughal-Afghan 
struggle for Orissa and the creation of a fresh Gajapatl 
by the Rajput chief Mana Siihha is narrated in the 
next chapter. (Second Volume) 







